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EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.”’ 
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Cor Cordium. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


ALL diamonded with glittering stars 
The vast blue arch of air, 

Pent in behind these mortal bars, 
We strain our eyes to where, 

Oh noblest heart, thou dwellest apart 
Amid thy heavenly kin; 

Tho, blind with heavy veils of earth, 
We may not look within. 


Oh eyes, so tender with command! 
Oh eloquent lips and true, 
Whose speech fell like the quickening fire, 
Fell like the healing dew! 
Oh zeal so strong to right the wrong! 
Oh mighty, stedfast heart! 
Oh tireless, stintless, kindliest hand! 
God bless thee where thou art! 


Not thine the common fate to live 
Through life’s hot, weary days, 

And give all that thou had’st to give 
Uncheered by love or praise; 

Men did not wait to call thee great 
Till death had sealed thy brow; 

They crowned thy living head with bays, 
And prized thee then as now. 


Thy grave-mound is a quiet shrine 
Where pilgrim hearts repair, 

To link the earthly and divine 
With memory and with prayer; 

Seldom with word the air is stirred, 
Seldom with sob or sigh, 

But hushed and reverent all the year 
The march of hearts goes by. 


Like sailors, with long voyage spent, 
Who see beyond the foam, 

With sudden, measureless content, 
The glancing lights of home ;— 

So, buffeted and sore bested 
By life’s hard waves, may we 

Have the dear shining of thy face 
To guide us in from sea. 

Newport, R. I. 


To the Blessed Christ. 


BY I, ZANGWILL. 


O sBLEss&p Christ, that foundest death 
When life was fire afid tears, 

Not drawing on a sluggish breath 
Through apathetic years. 


Still, still about thy forehead gleams 
The light we know Thee by. 

9 blesséd Christ, to die for dreams, 
Nor know that dreams would die. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Universities and Politics. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D. 


IT seems that in consequence of the unfortunate 
affair at Brown University, people in England are 
being impressed with the idea that American univer- 
sities are in thraldom to millionaires, who control their 
teaching in the interest of accumulated wealth. The 
notion, perhaps, derives some color from the lan- 
guage of the Brown trustees respecting the probable 
effect of the President’s utterances on benefactions. 
Yet I hope it is.not well founded. 

Never did I feel more reluctance than I did in de- 
clining, as an honorary graduate of Brown University, 
to sign the manifesto against the action of the trus- 
tees. I knew how highly President Andrews was 
esteemed by our Alumni. I hold liberty of opinion 
to be the crown of all liberties, and the only sure 
guardian of the rest. I should even prefer a despotic 
government with liberty of opinion, to a free govern- 
ment without it; and I believe history would warrant 


my choice; but I feared, without a more exact knowl= 
edge of tke case than I had, to take part in condemn 
ing the action of the trustees. It appeared to me, 
that they might have been moved bya _ reasonable 
anxiety, not merely for the financial interests of the 
university, but for its reputation and authority, tho 
their language in assigning their grounds laid them 
somewhat open to misconstruction. 

There are limits to all things, even to liberty of 
opinion, at least to liberty of speech; and in the ob- 
servance of those limits no surrender or disparage- 
ment of any principle or privilege is implied. A 
judge, a clergyman, a civil servant, a military man, 
are all under some restraint in the public utterance of 
opinions from which the ordinary citizen is free. So, 
I venture to think, is a professor, or any one who 
regulates the teaching%of a university; and this not 
only when he is in his professorial chair or acting 
officially as president, but whenever it is possible that 
what he says may compromise and injure the univer- 
sity. 

The universities of the United States are unques- 
tionably doing the commonwealth excellent service, 
not only in the way of intellectual culture and the 
advancement of learning and science, but politically, 
by the propagation of sound principles and of a 
scientific habit of mind. But the condition of their 
political usefulness is their political neutrality. The 
principles by. which public questions are to be de- 
cided it istheir high duty toimpart. But if they de- 
sire to retain their authority they must keep out of 
the party fray. 

James I, tho a weak was a well-meaning king, and 
a sincere friend of learning. He conferred on the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge what he be- 
lieved to be the boon of representation in the House 
of Commons. The consequence was that the univer- 
sities were drawn into the struggle of factions, de- 
graded by its violence, identified with political reac- 
tion, and estranged from the sympathies of the na- 
tion. 

{ should be sorry to think that anything which I 
have now said could be construed as a defense of the 
habitual interference of trustees with the teaching or 
discipline of a university. In England the two great 
universities and their colleges are their own trustees; 
but the trustees of other colleges or of schools inter- 
pose only in cases of extreme necessity; and this 
seems to me clearly the right principle. But it does 
not appear that the trustees of Brown are. charged 
with habitual interference. They have interposed 
only on a special occasion, when it appeared to them 
that the vital interests of the university were at stake. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


The Mission of Pom K. Soh. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


THE recent death of the Hon. Pom Kwang Soh, 
ex-Minister from Korea, has revived in all the papers 
the thrilling story of his life. Rarely even in the 
swift changing policies of the Orient have such tri- 
umphs and disasters been crowded into a single life, 
and never perhaps in one so brief as that of this 
statesman who began his active career as the devotee 
of progress while yet in his teens, and was dead at 
thirty-nine years of age in his peaceful home in our 
own Capital. 

The details of that story which links his name with 
those of all the martyred heroes of the ages need not 
here be recalled. The personal, romantic side of it 
has been sufficiently rehearsed, and with as much re- 
gard to truth as is possible under the glamour of the 
marvelous; but his great mission to his countrymen— 
the work on which his soul was bent, and the means 

’ by which alone, as he believed, it could be accom- 
plished—these have scarcely been touched upon. 


What this mission was in his thought and what it be- 
came in fact before he passed away from our midst 
may be summed up in a single expression, ‘‘the stu- 
dent movement.’’ To understand the inception and 
growth of this movement it is necessary to dwell upon 
that obscure period of Mr. Soh’s life, the ten years’ 
exile, which is generally treated as merely the dark 
foil to all its brilliant possibilities and triumphs, the 
period whose significance he himself never compre- 
hended tili the swift message of his recall to Korea 
and leadership was flashed around the world. 

Mr. Soh was born to dominion. He came from a 
long line of officials scarcely less powerful than the 
reigning kings. His father was Governor of the most 
important of the eight provinces into which Korea is 
divided; and altho early impressed with a sense of the 
deep responsibility which power imposes, young Soh 
naturally regarded its possession and exercise as the 
only means by which he might promote the progress 
of his country. In 1875, when a lad of seventeen, he 
set sail for Japan to study for himself that new life, 
the rumor of which was received by most of his coun- 
trymen with scorn, his motto was: ‘‘ Korea for the 
Koreans.’’ From the political ideal thus expressed 
he could never be moved by persecutions or bribes; 
but while his ideal persisted his conception of means 
for its realization underwent a profound change. 
This was the sign of an inward growth; from the no- 

“tion Of power as the means of accomplishing reforms, 
Mr. Soh passed to the conception of ideals as the one 
unfailing spring of human progress. Raised by this 
conception to the plane from which all things are 
seen in their true perspective, he realized that his mis- 
sion had not failed; and when at length power was 
forced upon him, and he accepted it as a duty and 
trust, he would gladly have turned from it to dedicate 
himself to teaching chosen youth of his nation the 
lessons that he had mastered in the severe school of 
exile. This, as he often confided to me, was the 
dearest wish of his heart. 

The reforms that he accomplished in Korea in the 
two years of his restoration to power gave him in- 
tense satisfaction, but not so much as the evidences 
of mental awakening among the people. Recounting, 
after his return to Washington, the changes that he 
had observed in his own country, he said, with deep 
earnestness: ‘‘My mission is not in vain. Twelve 
years ago the word civilization was not known in my 
country. Nowevery one speaks it, some with long- 
ing desire, some with hatred; but all know and 
speak it. 

The ten years of his exile gave Mr. Soh an insight 
into American life and character which .no mere 
diplomat could possibly have achieved. He was deep- 
ly interested in the study of our institutions, and let 
no opportunity pass to view their practical operations. 
English policies he also studied closely, and especially 
the differences between them and our own. These 
studies were greatly facilitated by his connection with 
the Bureau of Education, a connection which, as is 
not generally known, was of his own seeking. He de- 
sired above all things to understand the spirit and 
methods of our school system, and gladly accepted 
the only place open to him in that office, because it 
brought this great department of public affairs di- 
rectly under his observation. His work in the Bureau 
was by no means menial. He classified and indexed 
the small collection of Oriental text-books in the 
Bureau library, and contributed to the report of 
1890-’91 an account of education in old Korea which 
was translated and republished in a French journal 
and which has attracted wide attention. Meanwhile 
from the work, the atmosphere and the associations 
of the office he gained a very clear understanding of 
the processes of popular education and its relation to 
popular government. It was a favorite saying of 
Prince Pak, who was Mr. Soh’s companion at the 
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beginning of his political career,that Korea needs, first, 
a Napoleon, and second a Washington. The growth 
of Mr. Soh’s ideal is illustrated by his amendment to 
that saying uttered upon the eve of his return to his 
native land: ‘‘ Korea needs rather an army of patri- 
ots like Washington’s.’’ To produce such a sustain- 
ing force became thenceforth his absorbing passion. 

Arrived in Korea, Mr. Soh addressed himself first 

to the more urgent judicial reforms. As Minister of 
Justice he abolished torture, prohibited capital pun- 
ishment excepting for murder, substituted hanging 
for decapitation, and removed restrictions from Chris- 
tian missionaries. These important changes legal- 
ized, he resigned to take the Ministry of Education 
and enter directly upon his cherished project. He 
had already developed the plan of a public school 
system, which he began at once to realize. In the 
short space of six months four or five normal schools 
were established and two or three hundred element- 
ary schools; the most important part of his scheme, 
however, was to send young men of ability to study in 
England and the United States. Representative 
government, which was his ultimate hope for Korea, 
he perceived to be impossible without the support of 
large bodies of men familiar with the principles of 
democracy, filled with the sense of personal responsi- 
bility and accustomed to independent action. This 
personal development and the knowledge of the 
sciences and arts by which modern industry is sus- 
tained he, of all Koreans, best knew are not the 
product of Oriental soil. A thousand students, a 
million dollars for their support, this was his prayer; 
and the prumise of so much he wrung for a moment 
from the vacillating Government. A royal proclama- 
tion went forth summoning candidates to the capita! 
to beexamined. They came from every region, lads, 
young men and some who, altho young enough for 
students in the Orient, where the student age never 
ends, were too old to take on new modes of thought 
and action. At this juncture other councils pos- 
sessed the mind of the King, and he suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of placing a few hundred stu- 
dents in Japan, but forbade any further thought of 
sending his subjects to the Western world. Wearied 
with the long contention against prejudice and in- 
trigue, homesick for the land of liberty, and realizing, 
also, that his own view extended far beyond any 
reach of vision as yet possible to his countrymen, Mr. 
Soh yielded to the suggestion that he should return 
to the United States as Korea’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and bend his efforts to developing commercial 
relations between this country and his own. He ar- 
rived here in March, 1896, only to learn that Korea 
had been plunged again into a reactionary wave. 

Accustomed as he was to surprises he certainly was 
astonished when, a few weeks after his arrival; word 
reached him at Washington that six Korean students 
from Japan had landed in Vancouver, penniless. 

Any one aware of the deep-seated and long-cher- 
ished hatred of the Koreans for the Japanese will not 
wonder at their discontent in Japan nor the almost in- 
credible exertions by which they had managed to get 
acrossthe Pacific. It wascertainlya rash and unrea- 
soned movement, more absurd, however, from our 
standpoint than from that of the Orient, where mine 
and thine are much less thought of than here, and the 
aspirations of a student give him a kind of sanctity 
altho he be a beggar. 

Faith in the Minister whom they venerated, and 
faith in the United States, the one name of a foreign 
country that excites no suspicion in Korea, sustained 
them in that voyage of adventure. It was a trying 
situation for the Minister; officially he had no right 
to assume responsibility for these young men; his 
salary was small, his expenses at Washington heavy, 
and the strain of a ten years’ exile and the ceaseless 
effort of eighteen months in reform work in Korea, 
with two exhausting journeys, were telling visibly on 
his delicate constitution. However, he took up the 
burden, and at many sacrifices of personal care and 
comfort, which he greatly needed, provided for the 
wants of the students, and eventually placed them in 
Howard University. During the summer vacation 
friends raised enough money to pay their board, and 
they remained in the University Hall studying as 
opportunity offered. The promise of the future 
seemed bright before them when a sudden turn of the 
political wheel putan end totheir hopes. The King of 
Korea having been persuaded after,the assassination of 
the Queen to seek safety in the Russian legation found 
himself in a dilemma. His people estranged, his Rus- 
sian protectors wearying of their charge, his thoughts 
turned to the wise counciler who had many times 
saved him from disaster. A cablegram was received 
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by Mr. Soh, in July, announcing the appointment of 
his successor and recalling him to take the presiden- 
cy of the King’s privy council. It is now well known 
that Mr, Soh’s strength was not equal to the journey, 
tho at the time it was not deemed wise to publish the 
fact, and forsome months after the arrival of his suc- 
cessor rumor was busy with the seeming mystery. 
As to the students, his power of assisting them was 
over, and the new Minister being an avowed oppo- 
nent of all Western ideas, despair seized them. In 
this emergency the four who had made most progress 
in English, determined to adverture again upon the 
seas with the hope that in Europe they might find 
means of pursuing their studies under more favorable 
conditions; nor were these hopes utterly futile. In 
London, great center of Oriental studies and of broad 
philanthropy, friends were raised up, and the stu- 
dents were entered into Harley College, where Mr. 
Soh found them when he went to the Queen’s Jubilee 
as Korea's representative. 

From that mission he returned to Washington 
greatly reduced in strength, and his friends could no 
longer deceive themselves as to the true nature of his 
wasting disease. He was buoyed up, however, with 
renewed hopes that his student movement would ere 
long be honored by his Government, and was full of 
plans for its promotion. During his absence the 
King’s second son had arrived from Japan and hither 
also had come five additional students, most of whom 
had exhausted their resources in the journey. They 
gathered in his house, the princely guest, the penni- 
less devotees of a forlorn hope, and a few students 
who have been studying in this country for some 
time. Oblivious of his wasting strength, they saw in 
him only the inspiring leader of a new order; they 
hung upon his councils and offered him the homage 
of implicit trust. There, surrounded by the advanced 
guard of that army of youth for whom his soul had 
yearned, this ardent patriot and apostle of progress 
was suddenly and fatally stricken. No man ever 
passed out of this life with calmer dignity, no death 
was ever more pathetic in its effect upon a mourning 
household. 

These young men are among us, four without re- 
sources, and the voice that would have pleaded their 
cause, silenced forever. Certainly here is an appeal 
that will stir some response in our generous land, the 
land which gave form and direction to the aspirations 
of this patriot leader, the land whose flag wrapped his 
coffin, mingled with the courtly robes of his own coun- 
try, symbolizing the new ideals that he had infused 
into its éffete system. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


How to Make a Genealogical Search. 
BY EDWIN STANLEY WELLES. 


WITHIN the past few years there has been devel!- 
oped a remarkable interest in the pursuit of genea- 
logical investigation. Step into any historical library 
and you will see men, and still more women, trying 
to hunt up their ancestors among the various his- 
torical and genealogical books. It is a fascinating 
study, ana grows more fascinating as the investigator 
proceeds; but it is beset with subtle difficulties, which 
at times dishearten the most courageous seeker. If 
one enters upon a search, he must expect to find 
his trail suddenly disappear; and he will be compelled 
to put forth his best efforts to discover its onward 
course. It may be, however, some consolation for 
him to know that a clear, easy search is most un- 
usual. 

The majority of those who want to know about 
their ancestors—who they were, where they lived, 
and whether any of them served in the Colonial or 
Revolutionary wars, have only the vaguest ideas of 
the way in which to proceed. ‘‘ The trouble,’’ said 
one of our librarians, ‘‘ with the women who attempt 
to trace up their ancestors is, that they don’t know 
how to make an investigation.’’ This remark, it 
is needless to say, is quite as applicable to the men 
who undertake a search, without some previous train- 
ing. 

Now let us watch a genealogical expert as he con- 
ducts an investigation. He starts, let us say, with 
the following data: that Mr. Brown’s grandfather, 
Jonathan. Brown, lived in Coventry, Conn, as late as 
1800, when he removed to Western New York, where 
he died some twenty years afterward, at the age of 
76. He had married, and his children were all born 
before his change of residence; but the maiden name 
of his wife, the time of their marriage and the dates 
of their children’s births are not known. The 
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grandson has found the trail clear up to 1800, but 
back of that he is wholly in the dark. 

What will the genealogist do with these data? 
First of all, he will ascertain whether the grandson 
has properly searched the printed books that may 
contain the requisite information. The chances are, 
that he has not; so the genealogist will begin by con- 
sulting at least these three standard genealogical 
works, which are to be found in every well-equipped 
historical library: 1, ‘‘ Savage’s Genealogical Diction- 
ary of the First Settlers of New England, showing 
Three Generations of those who came before May, 
1692” (4 vols.); 2, ‘‘The New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register” (49 vols.); 3, Hinman’s 
‘Puritan Settlers of Connecticut’’ (1 vol.). These 
three works, together with the ‘‘ Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections” (33 vols.), are well-nigh indispen- 
sable to the student of early New England genealo- 
gies. 

Of course, the genealogist will notice whether there 
is a ‘‘ Brown genealogy,”” and such being the case, 
whether it treats of his particular Mr. Brown, of Cov- 
entry; he will also ascertain whether there is a history 
of the town of Coventry, and if there is one, whether 
it contains the genealogies of the old families there. 
But suppose all these sources fail to give any light? 
Possibly Mr. Brown’s ancestors were too obscure to 
be mentioned, or no one has ever traced them out; 
and, generally speaking, the facts most essential to 
obtain are not to be found among the printed rec- 
ords. ; 

In Connecticut, however, there is one important 
exception—the names of those who served in the 
Revolutionary War and in the War of 1812 have been 
printed by the State, altho these lists are, unfortu- 
nately, somewhat incomplete. Having exhausted the 
printed works that might bear on his case, the gene- 
alogist now turns to the most fruitful sources of in- 
formation, which may be termed ‘‘the manuscript 
records.’ There are at least four sets of these rec- 
ords, which he will closely and carefully examine 
before he will be willing to make a report. These are: 
1, The Land Records of the Town; 2, The Town 
Records of Births, Marriages and Deaths; 3, The 
Church Records of Baptisms, Marriages and Deaths; 
4, The Probate Records. 

A few words of explanation should be given about 
these different records. In the first place, then, it is 
not safe to trust the indexes of the early Land 
Records. In some instances, they may be accurate, 
but, ordinarily, they have been carelessly made. Over 
and over again, they have failed to reveal impor- 
tant facts hid away in their musty tomes. We must 
‘‘wade’’ through them, if we wish to be sure of our 
results. Andas so much utterly untrustworthy work 
has been produced by simply glancing through the 
indexes, one should not rest contented until he has 
patiently gone through those formidable volumes, 
page by page. 

The Town Records of births, marriages and deaths 
are sadly fragmentary as a rule, and each name 
should be deciphered, without depending upon the 
index. Sometimes such lists are to be found, scat- 
tered among the volumes of Land Records. 

In most of the old New England towns, there are 
early Church Records of baptisms, marriages and 
deaths, which frequently supplement the correspond- 
ing town records. They are usually kept with the 
clerk of the church or the minister of the parish. 
Anciently the minister made the entries, and their 
fulness and accuracy depend upon his faithfulness in 
entering each record. Occasionally when an exami- 
nation of all these records fails to disclose a much- 
coveted fact, like the age of a child or the maiden 
name of the widow, the Probate Records will yield 
the information. The wills, inventories and distri- 
butions contain a vast amount of curious and valu- 
able information. 

When the genealogist has completed a thorough 
examination of these four sets of records, it will be 
strange if he does not make some important discov- 
eries. In our supposed case of Jonathan Brown, the 
Land Records of Coventry will show whether he 
owned property in that town, and if so, when he 
bought it and when he sold it. Perhaps the will of 
his father, if found at the Probate Office, will disclose 
the fact that he inherited it, and his marriage will 
probably appear either on the church or town records. 
And so step by step the line is followed back, and gen- 
erally several towns have to be visited. 

Possibly the genealogist will be obliged to scan the 
headstones in some old churchyard to supply a miss- 
ing date. In Connecticut if a record of service in the 
Colonial wars is desired, he will have to examine the 
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manuscript muster and pay rolls in the State Library 
at the capitol, Hartford; and in carrying his search 
still further back he will be likely to consult the early 
Court Records. But enough has now been given to 
show the seeker after genealogical information how to 
goto work. If he cannot undertake a personal inves- 
tigation or feels incompetent to do it, his wisest 
course is to select an experienced genealogist familiar 
with every branch of genealogical work. Learn his 
prices in advance, send him all the data, and he will 
be able to trace the family line if any existing records 
bear the impress of its course. He cannot do impos- 
sible things, for he cannot ascertain facts when the 
facts are wanting in the records; but he can ofter 
disentangle a very perplexing genealogical snarl. 
And, finally, be it observed, that it is only by much 
patient and persistent delving that real genealogical 
treasures are unearthed. 


Newincton, Conn. 


The Problem of Spiritual Awakenings. 
MEN AND MEASURES. 
BY THE REV. JAMES L. HILL, D.D. 


THE work of the evangelist has been left too much 
tothe weaklings of the black coat and white tie. We 
have had hitherto a multitude of: roving, irresponsible 
men of merely one idea who could only say ‘* Docome 
and be saved.’’ These men without grasp, having 
observed that the scheme of redemption had worked 
well in the hands of the devoted, consecrated servants 
of Christ, have had the effrontery to go up and down 
among our churches, giving exhibitions of revivals as 
if they werea department of magic. The seven sons 
of Sceva were strolling, itinerant Jews, who took on 
them to name over them which had evil spirits the 
name of the Lord Jesus, saying: ‘‘I adjure you by 
Jesus whom Paul preacheth.” Their idea is to get 
the results and fame that attend the achievements of 
redemption without being worthy either in point of 

‘character or attainment to exercise in a strange 
church the evangelistic gift. 

Just where the labor movement now is the evangel- 
istic movem2nt once was. Labor has itscause. From 
it in many cases the simplest justice has been with- 
held. It is yet to have recognition and to be a 
power. But feeling the need of help and of the ut- 
terance of its claim, it avails itself of almost anybody 
that will work for its interests. Thus, some of the 
individuals who champion labor’s cause are not even 
reputable where they are best known. The time is 
yet to come when labor will demand that its advocates 
be men respected by all, particularly at home. 

Mr. Moody is doubtless the greatest evangelist 
known to our later Christian history, and has led 
thousands into the Kingdom of God. Yet his great- 
est service may consist in lending to the distinctive 
office of evangelism his personal character. In other 
professions, tho, of course, character is desirable, 
success often depends upon one’s mastery of his sub- 
ject and his skill in presenting his cause, particularly 
in addressing a jury. It used to make little difference 
by whom a thing was said if it was the truth. Time 
was when’God could use the lowly beast that Balaam 
rode to deliver a message. Even a serpent was lis- 
tened to at the first in Eden. But it is different now. 
All the strain to-day comes on the personality. As 
the man is, so is his strength. But when pastors feel 
that the time has come for a forward movement a 
difficulty or obstacle seems to arise within the Church 
herself. She has in her organized form more latent 
power than she has often exhibited. Said a widely 
known pastor, universally respected and beloved, of 
one of our greatest Congregational churches: ‘I 
should really like to engage in evangelistic work my- 
self; and—not to be presuming—lI believe I have in 

“me many of the elements of an evangelist. But I 
have never been able to do much with them. I have 
been loaded down to the gunwales with church ad- 
ministration; and one man, you see, cannot do every- 
thing. No matter how multifarious is the work of 
a great church, it usually falls at last into the minis- 
ter’s hands.’’ Now, I have a chance to know that 
the reaping which this man does is not at all commen- 
surate with the long, patient and faithful sowing. He 
has done everything except to gather in what ought 
to have been his privilege and his joy. What a har- 
vest-field is here, whitened for the long sickle of an 
evangelist! He becomes a necessity to supplement 
just that situation. And the case is far from solitary. 
If this minister of no mean gifts were permitted to 
reap of his own sowing he would have an advantage 
over the mission preacher in the fact that he knows 
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the men he ought to reach, and can shape his message 
tothem. And, too, while evangelists must go as 
suddenly as they came, leaving the work at its su- 
preme moment, and often before the best results can 
be secured, he can stay—as is so necessary—to push 
the work to its glorious end. 

As an interesting phase of this subject it will be 
noted that where a church takes on the evangelistic 
type of work and makes its pastor the evangelist, the 
labor and care are divided and shared by committees, 
helpers, associations of young people, Sunday even- 
ing clubs and aggregations of aggressive workers. 
The element of personality is largely increased. 
Fishers of men arrange to have more than one 
pair of hands on the net. ‘I will take of the 
spirit that is upon thee and place it upon thy 
servants that they may stand with thee.” It was 
Peter standing up ‘‘ w7th the eleven’’ that did the 
evangelistic work at Pentecost when three thousand 
souls were turned to God. The tendency of the day 
is toward organization. The pastor’s attention is 
now given as never before to church administration; 
hence some plan must be reached whereby organiza- 
tion working as such will inevitably bring souls to 
pronounce themselves in the Christian life. 

Sunday-schools are in some places making them- 
selves over with reference to bringing their scholars 
to religious decision. Sunday-schools were originally 
formed to dispel sheer ignorance of the elements of 
letters on the part of children who had no secular 
teaching on week-days. But now as day-schools are 
universal and the boys and girls are obliged to attend 
them, it is felt that the knowledge imparted in Sab- 
bath-schools can he held within a peculiar sphere and 
be directed toward other aims than mental nourish- 
ment, invigoration and culture. That is chiefly 
taught which will cause a desire toward God and in- 
cite to hearty repentance, to frank confession, and to 
confident trust. The Sunday-school is destined yet 
further to be the nursery of the church, where the 
children are led to the Lord Christ, and by means of 
a new heart and a new life fitted for membership in 
the visible Kingdom of God. What may be called 
the pastoral function of the teacher in the Sunday- 
school has been and is yet to be very much enlarged 
to supplement the work of the pastor whose peril is 
in routine work, who in this day of organization is so 
largely occupied as an executive officer of the new de- 
partmental church. The Brotherhood of Philip and 
Andrew is being employed to engage in the work of 
hand picking where it is plainly unwise to employ an 
evangelist to shake the tree. 

In this simple harvest of souls that have ripened into 
the Kingdom, there is little opportunity for those 
tragic, striking, notable conversions that have always 
accompanied great awakenings. The evangelistic 
tendency in many quarters as distinguished from the 
employment of evangelists may be seen in the use, 
for example, of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor which forces by its very constitution 
every person who comes into relation with it to say at 
the threshold whether or not he is willing to be con- 
sidered as endeavoring to lead a Christian life. 
Working as an organization every person is forced to 
take sides. Among two million young people there 
is not one of them but the society in its corporate 
form has brought to a corner where he must take 
either this path or that. There is no middle ground. 
All must take sides without an exception. Active 
members are willing to be considered as endeavoring 
to lead a Christian life. Associate members are not 
thus willing. In an organized way the society seems 
to say plainly to each young disciple: Choose ye this 
day, and not only must ye choose, but it must be 
known and is known by the classification what you 
choose, and then the object of the organization is in 
part to give the leaven opportunity to work. 

All do not come to an experience of grace in the 
sameway. But it is the duty of each church tocreate 
within itself and around about it an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to the visible confession of Christ. Spiritual 
truths to have efficiency must have atmosphere. 
When the south wind of the Spirit blows softly along 
the valleys and a power not of man is in the hushed 
air this condition is supplied, yet spiritual power, like 
electricity, must work through the conditions that 
conduct it. Thus has it been in every modern Pen- 
tecost. ‘‘Had it not been for that revivalin St. 
Johnsbury,’’ conducted by well-known evangelists 
whom Miss Leitch, of Ceylon, names in a private let- 
ter, ‘‘I would never have been here.’’ The spirit 
and power of such seasons of spiritual enlargement 

no written record on earth can ever exhibit, 
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Making Weather Predictions. 


BY PROF. CLEVELAND ABBE. 


VisITORS to the Weather Bureau at Washington 
sometimes suggest, in a pleasant spirit of deepest re- 
spect and compliment to us, that they suppose these 
daily maps are the basis on which we make very pro- 
found mathematical calculations before venturing on 
our predictions; but it would be improper for me to 
cultivate any exaggerated ideas as to our ability in 
this direction. The daily weather map is undoubt- 
edly suggestive of profound mathematics and labori- 
ous calculations, and there are a few learned scholars 
who are engaged in this work; when they have per- 
fected their studies our art of forecasting will be 
benefited thereby, but these calculations all imply 
some knowledge of the upper atmosphere and can 
only be applied to maps that present us reliable data 
from overhead. Moreover, they require too much 
time to be available for rapid daily use. In making 
up the ordinary predictions of the weather, not only 
in this country but throughout the world, the fore- 
caster’s work ‘consists chiefly in comparing together 
a few successive maps for the preceding two or three 
days. These maps show him the changes that are 
going on at present,and from an extensive knowledge 
of the behavior of the atmosphere, as shown on simi- 
lar maps for many years past, he judges as to what is 
about to happen. It isastho he shot an arrow athwart 
the wind at a flying bird—the quick eye, steady hand 
and cool judgment, are all combined. Such methods 
are called empirical because the use that is made of 
general principles and theories is quite subordinate 
to the care with which we adhere to the actual obser- 
vations. Such empiricism is not anarbitrary matter, 
but isthe close adherance to observations. The 
order and the movements of storms do not follow 
simple, invariable rules. The average movements of 
storms and the average changes of the weather are 
always borne in mind; but these are events that hap- 
pen less frequently than the departures therefrom, so 
that the forecaster must keep in mind the possibility 
of abrupt departures. Onthe average of many years, 
forecasts that issue from the Weather Bureau for each 
State or special region have been credited with from 
eighty to eighty-five per cent, of verifications; the re- 
maining fifteen per cent. represents those cases in 
which nature departed from all previous experience, 
or rather from such as is known to the forecaster, 
too quickly for him to anticipate the event. The 
greatest skill is revealed when one succeeds in pre- 
dicting the beginning and ending of rains; but the 
great popular triumphs of the Bureau occur when 
the forecaster detects the first signs of the approach 
of a hurricane from the West Indies or the Gulf of 
Mexico. These destructive storms cover broad areas; 
they move slowly westward during the first part of 
their course, then turn northward through the Gulf 
or South Atlantic States, and finish their course by 
advancing with steadily increasing velocity northeast- 
ward toward Newfoundland and the North Atlantic, 
possibly striking even the coast of Europe; but very rare- 
ly does one preserve its identity so long as this. Dur- 
ing the first yearof our work in August, 1871, I had 
occasion to predict two of these storms in rather close 
succession. The first one took a usual course over 
Florida and skirted the coast of the Carolinas; but the 
second passed a little further inward and was broken 
up over the Appalachian range when it reached New 
York. The success ofthese first predictions of storms, 
whose dangerous nature was familiar to every mariner, 
emphasized the importance of displaying public storm 
signals so that the public need not rely entirely upon 
the newspapers and the telegraphic dispatches. Prep- 
arations for the display of cautionary wind signals 
had indeed already been made, and soon afterward they 
began to be displayed regularly. From 1871 until the 
present time it is probable that one of the most nota- 
ble failures in forecast work was the case of the great 
blizzard that overwhelmed New York with a howling 
tempest and heavy snow in March, 1888; this, how- 
ever, was a remarkably exceptional storm as regards 
both its development and its path. As the writer was 
personally responsible for the unsatisfactory character 
of the Weather Bureau forecasts on that occasion, it 
is perhaps proper for him to say that a sudden unex- 
pected change from light rain to heavy snow took 
place on its western side, and was, so far as he can 
see, the main source of the sudden ‘increase in the 
violence of the storm and the reason for its remarka- 
ble progress backward, retracing its steps and circu- 

lating around in one small region for two days instead 
of rushing, northward at the rate of 500 miles per day, 
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as is the normal behavior of storms in this region. 
We did not then, and do not now, know enough about 
the forces that control the movements of storms to 
enable us to avoid making mistakes when unexpected 
combinations arise. It is this consciousness of the 
delicately unstable condition of the atmosphere, this 
appreciation of the unknown possibilities that are 
hidden behind the present weather conditions, that 
often compel the forecaster to word his messages 
with extreme caution. His public predictions may 
read ‘‘severe local storms are probable in Missouri 
and Illinois’’ when he might say ‘‘tornadoes are 
probable’ but for the fact that such a sensational 
prediction would do much harm in the many places 
which would escape tornadoes in Missouri and IIli- 
nois. Man can neither prevent nor escape these de- 
structive storms; it is not necessary to telegraph a 
certain town that it isdoomed to destruction, for the 
limits of the expected storm cannot be so accurately 
defined; it is sufficient to say ‘‘be on the alert.”’ 

The arrangements for distributing the daily weather 
forecasts are most complete for such cities as Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco, and are especially 
perfect in Chicago, where Professor Garriott stands 
in direct communication with about two thousand 
telegraph end telephone stations; 2 dispatch that is 
intended for a large area of country is written out in 
a dozen or more copies which are given simultane- 
ously to as many operators; all the stations on any 
line of wire receive a dispatch simultaneously. In 
1873, the President of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad assured me that our predictions of 
snow had certainly saved his company $100,000 dur- 
ing the preceding winter. Let those who have profited 
by our predictions see to it that meteorology is prop- 
erly studied in our universities and that mountain 
stations be maintained for meteorological observa- 
tions. 

Many of our Weather Bureau stations are on the 
outposts of the Atlantic coast where our own tele- 
graph lines are the only means of communication; 
through the labors of our men at these stations many a 
stranded vessel has received relief in time to escape 
becoming a wreck, and many another vessel has re- 
ceived telegrams that held her in port when storms 
were at hand. 

There are those who see the humorous side in 
everything, and who get a great deal of amusement 
out of the Weather Bureau; we have been petted as 
‘Old Probs,” and denounced as ‘‘Old Fraud’’; but 
the work is really of too serious a nature to be 
made light of; I know of no service where a higher 
morale prevails. There isan all-pervading conviction 
that the records must be made true to nature, since 
we know that on them and on the predictions matters 
of life and death may hang. The work of every em- 
ployé seems to have some direct and immediate bear- 
ing on the public welfare, and not only on the public 
at large, but on our own friends and our own homes 
throughout the land. No one who has not experi- 
enced it, can realize the mental agony of one whose 
thought is concentrated on the issuance of the proper 
signals warning vessels of a great storm, while his 
heart aches for those whom he knows are starting or 
are already out in the storm, bound for destruction 
and beyond the reach of his signals. 

Once in a while the forecaster, as he studies his 
weather chart, notices something queer at some spe- 
cial station; anything unusual catches his eye and 
worries him until he knows the cause of the anomaly. 
It may mean that a storm is brewing, or it may be 
that the telegrapher has missed a letter or a word in 
the cipher dispatch. Sometimes it is a delayed ob- 
servation that has been forwarded out of place and 
has been entered on the maps unawares; but this is a 
rare case. Rarest of all, it is a manufactured obser- 
vation that is charted with the others. I recall only 
three instances of this latter occurrence: the first, 
many years ago, was that of an isolated station in the 
extreme Northwest, an outpost whence we desired 
early information, and one that could not be easily 
reached in those days, so that the falsification of the 
record went on for two weeks before it was stopped 
by sending a trusty man to the place; the second case 
was, I believe, in Florida, where our friend went off 
on a fishing trip and left the weather all made up ina 
set of dispatches intended to last for a week; unfor- 
tunately, the telegrapher did not clearly understand 
the Weather Bureau system of cipher, and senta 
morning dispatch when he should have sent an even- 
ing one, so that the fraud was soon detected, and the 
observer came to grief: : 

As a rule, the operations of the Weather Bureau 
run along like the works of a well-made clock, whose 
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beat never stops and whose hands never fail as it 
counts up the moments of time. 
Wasuincrton, D. C, 





Advances in the Treatment of Fevers. 
SEeconp HALF. 
BY SIMON BARUCH, M.D. 


Ir may not be improper at this point to warn 
against the abuse of antipyretics. Antipyrin appears 
row to inspire some apprehension, but phena- 
cetin is still unstintingly used in headaches, colds, 
and other ailments, under the impression that it is 
milder and does not affect the heart. This is a seri- 
ous error. The effect of phenacetin, as of other med- 
icines, depends upon the quantity used. Reckless 
disregard of this may lead to serious consequences, 
The writer’s pulse was once reduced twenty beats by 
ten grains of phenacetin, causing great anxiety to 
his family and to the physician attending him. We 
have now briefly outlined the stages through which 
the treatment of fever has advanced, and it remains to 
demonstrate wherein the present mode is more life- 
saving than that which the preceding pages have de- 
picted. 

The present attitude of educated physicians with 
regard to the treatment of fever may be epitomized in 
the seeming paradox that they do not treat fever 
at all. 

That aggregation of symptoms called fever, the 
chief of which are unnatural heat of the body, rapid 
pulse and breathing and general prostration may be 
present in many conditions of illness. An ordinary 
cold, an indiscretion in diet, a surgical injury may 
produce fever. This article, however, is intended to 
deal with those serious and too often fatal conditions, 
known under the comprehensive title of fevers, 
which include typhoid, typhus, malarial, scarlet and 
other contagious fevers. The mortality from these 
diseases being very great they have, from the earliest 
days in the history of medicine, engaged the earnest 
attention of physicians. The greatest advance in the 
treatment of these fevers is due to the fact that the 
doctor has learned to recognize that each one of 
these offers a distinct and typical course in its cause, 
progress, duration, external and internal symptoms 
and mortality, and that all have one manifestation 
in common—fever. Hence the latter is no longer 
regarded as characteristic but as a symptom, which 
demands attention indeed, but which is not the 
hydra-headed monster upon the destruction - of 
which should be bent every effort of the physician. 
The modern physician has learned from deductions 
made from the observations of his predecessors and 
influenced by his own experience that these fevers 
are self-limited diseases; viz., that each one runs a 
definite course which remains uninfluenced by any 
treatment which does not contribute (as did blood- 
letting) to its fatality. . More clearly to illustrate the 
point and facilitate a clear understanding of the 
modern ‘‘idea of fevers’’ the peculiarities of some 
of these diseases so curiously grouped under one 
heading may be briefly outlined. 

Typhoid Fever is a more contagious disease, de- 
pendent upona specific organism discovered with the 
microscope which multiplies in the human body, and 
which may be found in the majority of cases in the 
blood, in the excretions from the kidneys and bowels, 
and after death in the spleen, upon the lining mem- 
brane of the intestines and in other parts. 

The disease is usually caused by swallowing within 
ten days prior to the attack, milk, water or other 
fluid containing active typhoid bacilli. The latter 
can be destroyed completely by boiling, and thus ab- 
solute protection may be afforded against this dread 
disease by boiling all fluids partaken of. 

Typhoid fever terminates in about twenty-eight 
days. The temperature rises from two to three de- 
grees every evening during the first weeks and then 
gradually recedes in the same manner. At the end of 
the first week certain pink spots appear in successive 
crops on the chest and lower part of the front of the 
body; these disappear under pressure, upon the re- 
moval of which they return. 

Typhus Fever is a contagious disease arising among 
the poor in crowded places, and developing within 
two weeks after exposure to the cause. In this dis- 
ease the temperature is again characteristic, rising at 
once to 104° to 106°. Eruptions not in spots, as 
are those of typhoid, but more coarse and elevated, 
appear before the sixth day over most parts of the 
body, the face never being affected. It generally 
runs its course in two weeks; it is more dangerous 
than typhoid, because the nervous system is more 
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seriously involved, causing death by its great prostra- 
tion, 

Spotted Fever, more correctly called cerebro-spinal 
fever, is, perhaps, known better ‘as cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. This is an infectious disease (not conta- 
gious), again shown in temperature peculiar to itself, 
inasmuch as the latter exhibits considerable variation, 
fluctuating without much regularity between normal, 
subnormal and very high temperatures. _ The writer 
has treated a child in the juvenile asylum in which 
97° and 110° even were reached at different periods, 
and which, nevertheless, had a favorable termination. 
In this disease, also, spots appear. They are purple, 
and are found usually on the body and extremities; 
hence its cognomen, spotted fever. Its duration va- 
ries, reaching its hight usually within a week. 

Relapsing Fever is also a distinct fever, little known 
in this and other non-tropical countries. It arises 
from a specific microscopic organism, the develop- 
ment of which inthe blood produces paroxysms of 
intermittent fever. It develops within two weeks 
after exposure, with the same symptoms as malarial 
fever—chill followed by high temperature. The fever 
lasts about a week, remains absent about a week, 
and returns several times. 

Malarial Fever is a non-contagious disease, the 
chief characteristic of which is a distinct remission or 
interval between the attacks, which renders the latter 
periodic. It is caused by the entrance into the blood 
of certain parasites, which are destroyed by the proper 
administration of quinine. Thetemperature of mala- 
rial fever is also peculiar to this disease alone, pre- 
senting distinct large fluctuations during each parox- 
ysm, rising from one or more degrees above the nor- 
mal to 104°, 105° or 107°, and falling rapidly again to 
normal. 

Yellow Fever is a contagious disease of tropical 
climates running its course in less thana week. The 
temperature ranges from 102° to 105°, rarely higher. 

Scarlet Fever, one of the eruptive fevers, like 
measles, etc., is a contagious disease occurring most- 
ly in children and young people and developing with- 
in ten days of exposure to the disease. The temper- 
ature reaches a high point at the outset, 104° to 105°. 
As is well known this disease is characterized by an 
eruption which, beginning on the neck, rapidly diffuses 
itself over the greater part of the body and is accom- 
panied by sore throat. The eruption begins to fade 
on about the fifth day. The fever continues to de- 
cline from this time, and is entirely gone at the end of 
a week if no complication arises. 

A clear conception of the characteristics of various 
types of fevers affords a clear understanding of the 
fact that each has an elevated temperature peculiar 
to itself, that each has a distinct cause and each runs 
a distinct course. The modern physician has, there- 
fore, been led to the following conclusions: 

1. That treatment of fever does not afford, as was 
formerly supposed, a key to the treatment of the dis- 
ease in which it is but one manifestation even if the 
most pronounced. . 

2. That no treatment devised up to the present 
time exercises any influence upon the duration ofthe 
diseases commonly grouped under the term “‘ fevers ” 
excepting only in malarial fever. 

3. Thatthe symptoms of these fevers present every 
indication of a contest waged between their causative 
factors and the human body invaded by the latter. 

Altho the specific causes of several of these fevers 
have been ascertained with a reasonable degree of 
positiveness, the microbe producing true malarial 
fever is the only causative microscopic agent which 
is absolutely influenced by a medicinal agent—qui- 
nine. It has been proved beyond a doubt. That 
quinine kills the germ of malarial fever is proven by 
the fact that it is absent from the blood when this 
medicine has been absorbed into it. 

With the exception of malarial fever we do not pos- 
sess a true curative agent for the treatment of. fevers. 
It follows, therefore, that in the absence of sucha 
specific for typhoid, relapsing,scarlet and other fevers, 
the physician should stand in armed expectancy in 
the presence of these diseases and endeavor to fortify 
the system of the assailed individual so that the lat- 
ter may issue from the dread contest as the victor. 
Thus has the modern treatment of fevers become one 
of simple management of the patient with a view to 
lead him safely through the dangers and pitfalls 
presented by each type of the disease. As an 
illustration of the modern method of treat- 
ing fever we may take the most dreaded of all, 
typhoid fever. This disease presents all the phe- 
nomena of a poisoning of the body by the products 

of the microscopic organism circulating in the blood 
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which expend their virulent force upon the body. 
Realizing that the individual attacked by typhoid 
‘fever must endure its onslaught for three weeks at 
least and that the: brunt of the battle will be borne 
by the nervous system, the modern physician no 
longer wastes his own and the patient’s strength in 
combating the fever, either by blood-letting or mer- 
cury, as was done prior to the early half of this century, 
or by antipyretic or heat-reducing remedies in vogue in 
more recent times. Every energy is bent upon the 
conservation of the vital forces. The patient is placed 
in a clean bed, in a well-ventilated room, where he 
is kept quiet and undisturbed, in order that he may 
be surrounded by an abundance of oxygen, the life- 
giving agent, and that his nervous system may be 
free from annoying or distracting influences. He is 
fed upon a simple liquid diet, chiefly milk, because the 
stomach does not furnish the necessary digestive 
fluids in sufficient quantity, and because fluid food is 
more readily accepted by the fevered patient. 
That the poison of typhoid fever expends its force 
upon the nervous system is evident from the fact 
that the patient is dull and apathetic in ordinary 
cases and becomes delirious and stupid in the most 
severe, the heart and lungs act more rapidly and yet 
more feebly because the poison disturbs the balancing 
power of their nerve supply, and extra work must be 
done to maintain life; the secretion from the kidneys 
upon which the system depends for elimination of 
certain poisons is unfavorably altered both in quan- 
tity and quality for the same reason, certain ulcera- 
tions occur in the intestinal canal because of the 
lodgment of bacilli in their lining membrane. A 
feeble circulation permits stagnation in these and 
other parts also, as is evidenced by local congestion 
and destruction of the skin in parts snbjected to 
pressure. To arouse the nervous system from its 
lethargic condition is, therefore, the aim of treat- 
ment. No medicinal agent is capable of accomplish- 
ing this much-desired end. Stimulants and medi- 
cines may tide the patient over emergencies of nerve 
prostration (heart failure), but are impotent in pre- 
venting its advent and development. One agent 
alone (cold water) is capable of refreshing the over- 
whelmed brain and of enduing the system with 
power to resist the undermining influences of the 
poisons generated in the life and death of the bacilli. 
That cold water possesses the power of refreshing 
the nervous system is proven by daily experience. 
On arising from a deep slumber the stimulating and 
arousing quality of bathing the face, and better still, 
the entire body with cold water is a common experi- 
ence. When a woman faints, her restoration by dash- 
ing cold water upon her is the recognized practice 
for restoring consciousness in the almost lifeless 
patient. The physiologist explains these effects 
by the law that every shock is followed by reaction, 
provided the former is not too intense to prevent the 
latter by destroying the reactive capacity. A dash of 
cold water upon a fainting person produces a gentle 
shock which is immediately followed by reaction. 
Both of these are conveyed instantaneously from the 
little nerves of the skin to the brain. Just as a tele- 
phonic message is transmitted from an outpost to the 
central office and thence retransmitted to another 
station, so is the stimulating influence of cold water 
transmitted to the brain and reflected (a scientific 
term for retransmission) to the important organs. 
The fainting woman presents a clear picture of nervous 
prostration in an acute or evanescent form. She 
changes rapidly from throbbing life into unconscious- 
ness, she sinks to the ground, her face assumes an 
ashen hue, her eyes lose expression, her breathing is 
scarcely perceptible, her pulse is feeble, all her vital 
powers arein a dormant condition; she is indeed 
prostrate. Cold water is dashed upon her face and 
chest and lo, she gasps, the color returns to the pallid 
cheeks, the glazed eye brightens, the blood again pul- 
sates joyously through the arteries—the wheels of 
life so suddenly blocked are again moving. She arises 
from the swoon as from a deep slumber. If the 
cause be transient and unimportant she resumes her 
previous condition without difficulty. The physiolo- 
gist explains the deep gasp and returning circulation 
following the application of cold water to a stimula- 
tion of the nerve centers governing the lungs and 
heart. This is the principle upon which the good 
effect of applications of cold water in fevers is based. 
In mild cases of all fevers sponging the body and 
bathing the face at frequent intervals is grateful to 
the patient, it refreshes and invigorates him; but in 
typhoid fever, when the patient is threatened for 
days and weeks by an overwhelming of his entire 
nervous system under the slow and _ insidious 
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undermining influence of poisons which circu- 
late in the blood, a more energetic use of cold 
water is required. Indeed, we have here a con- 
dition analogous to poisoning by opium. The lat- 
ter also expends its force upon the brain more rap- 
idly, however. Under the paralyzing influence of 
opium the lungs and heart are rendered incapable of 
performing their functions, so that the patient suc- 
cumbs. If in the early stage of opium poisoning, 
provided the quantity absorbed is not too large, the 
patient be aroused from his deep sleep by dashing 
cold water upon him and if the nervous system be 
kept alert by forcing him to walk, by electric shocks, 
or other stimulating applications, the danger may be 
tided over. The poison may be eliminated in a few 
hours and the patient may recover. If, however, 
treatment is begun too late, if the patient cannot be 
aroused sufficiently to bear it, all efforts prove una- 
vailing. 

In typhoid fever the brain is also overwhelmed by a 
poison which acts more slowly and insidiously, and 
which requires three weeks for its elimination. The 
patient in this case is feeble and cannot bear the stim- 
uli applied in opium poisoning. Experience has de- 
monstrated that the cold bath is the ideal stimulant in 
typhoid fever. If applied in the beginning of the dis- 
ease ere the poison has accumulated, it almost invari. 
ably leads to a favorable issue. The systematic bath- 
ing introduced by the late Dr. Ernest Brand, of Stet- 
tin, Germany, has reduced the mortality of typhoid 
fever to less than three per cent.—a series of one 
thousand cases being on record without a single 
death. The Brand method of bathing differs from all 
other bathing and sponging in that it demandsa bath 
of 65° Fahr. of fifteen minutes’ duration with frictions 
over the entire body every three hours, when the pa- 
tient’s mouth temperature reaches 103° Fahr. and he 
is not asleep. One condition, szne gua non, for success 
is that these baths must be begun before the fifth day 
of the disease. Cold baths are capable of increasing 
the patient’s strength and diminishing mortality in all 
cases, if applied with discretion and judgment; but the 
ideal results can only be obtained by strictly following 
the Brand method. The latter, however, is so exacting 
and apparently so heroic that it has not become pop- 
ular among physicians. Nevertheless, those who 
have used itin this country have been soconvinced of 
its value, that it is now the regular treatment in the 
largest hospitals and is taught in all the best medical 
schools and text-books. Those who are unfamiliar 
with the cold baths in typhoid fever tremble at its very 
mention ; they apprehend that the shock would over- 
whelm the already enfeebled heart. Seeing in reduc-" 
tion of temperature its only beneficent effect and 
knowing that antipyrin and phenacetin are more 
capable of producing the latter, they naturally refuse 
assent to so heroic a measure. The truth, however, 
is, that the cold bath is inferior as a heat-reducing 
agent to antipyrin, that it is not used for this pur- 
pose but for refreshing the nervous system and 
thereby invigorating the heart and other organs. It is 
a common error to suppose that the cold bath pro- 
duces so great a shock that heart failure would be in- 
creased thereby. Even physicians who have a limit- 
ed experience in cold bathing entertain such an ap- 
prehension. But that this is unfounded may be as- 
certained by consulting the records of the New York, 
Presbyterian, Roosevelt and other hospitals. 

The writer would not be understood to say that 
typhoid fever may not reach a favorable termination 
without the cold baths. Under the spoliative method 
of treatment even a number of cases recovered, and 
under the more modern treatment the average death- 
rate is about twenty-five per cent. But this great 
mortality may and has been greatly reduced by the 
recent methods of treatment. Altho statistics are 
proverbially unreliable in medicine, being the result 
of many gleaners in many fields, it is fortunate for 
the weal of mankind that a series of observations are 
on record which are faultless. The History Book of 
the Military Hospital at Munich records 8,325 cases 
of typhoid fever treated in the course of forty-seven 
years. These records show an average mortality of 
twenty per cent. until the bath treatment was 
adopted. The mortality shows a gradual decrease 
trom a timid and modified cold bath treatment; since 
the strict Brand method was adopted the average 
mortality has been below three per cent. These 

statistics are unassailable, because they are compiled 
from a military hospital, they extend over a long 
period, they affect large numbers of one sex, of 
nearly the same age, following the same occupation, 
eating the same food, and living together under the 
same environment, This admirable record, which is 
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the result.of the observations of the various surgeons 
who had charge of these hospitals during a period 
of half a century and shows the marvelously favor- 
able influence of the cold bath intyphoid fever would 
warrant the assertion that a similar reduction in the 
mortality of the dread disease would ensue if the 
medical profession were unanimous in adopting the 
Brand bath. There are many obstacles to their 
consummation which are less inherent in the physi- 
cians than in their clientele. Even a timid application 
of cold water in this disease has improved the treat- 
ment. 

I have taken typhoid fever as an example of the 
result of modern methods in the treatment of fevers. 
The same progress has been made in the treatment of 
other fevers, especially inthe eruptive fevers—scarlet 
fever, measles and smallpox—the physician has 
adopted the method of armed neutrality. The hot 
teas and closed rooms of the past generation have 
given way to cooling drinks, cold sponging, and, if 
indicated, bathing and ample ventilation. The atti- 
tude of the modern physician may be likened to that 
of the captain of a ship, who, standing at the helm, 
utilizes the forces of nature and art, wind, tide and 
steam to enable him to carry his vessel into port. 
Just as the ship captain avoids the shoals with which 
he is familiar, meeting obstacles learned by experi- 
ence, so does the physician avoid the complications 
and avert the danger of each disease by measures 
learned from experience, and so does he guide the 
patient into the harbor of Health. The captain who 
orders the sails reefed before the storm approaches 
may be likened to the physician who, for instance, 
orders the cold baths in typhoid fever before the pa~ 
tient’s system is undermined by the poison. 

The physician whose lack of experience and whose 
regard for the present comfort of the patient renders 
him timid in the application of cold water in fevers, 
and who defers active bathing until the patient be- 
comes delirious or other danger is present, may be 
likened to the captain who, fearing the loss of speed, 
reefs only a part of his sails and awaits the fury of the 
storm ere he hauls in every sheet. Both may avoid 
disaster, but safety is assured by discerning danger 
from afar and preparing to meet it ere the storm has 
burst forth in full fury. 

The advantages of modern fever treatment may be 
epitomized in the recognition of the fact that the 
patient and not the disease must be treated; that the 
former must be fortified to enable him to resist dis- 
ease, while the latter is watched with unceasing vigi- 
lance to avert all possible complications. It follows 
that the modern physician has a more difficult task 
than his predecessor who believed he could throttle 
disease by blood-letting and abundant medication. 


New York City. 


In Scandinavia. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


«« WHEN God separated the waters from the earth 
he forgot Scandinavia,’’ says an old saw, and you are 
reminded of it when traveling in the North, for you 
are passing water one moment, and land the next, 
during the whole way to Stockholm. There are the 
changes from railways to boats, in the first place, in 
crossing from Swinemunde to Copenhagen. When 
in the train, then onthe long journey northward from 
Copenhagen, you come across the countless ponds 
and lakes which lie like scanty beads along the string 


of rails. Green meadows bere, opalescent ponds 
there; water, meadows; meadows, water. So it 
goes. Sometimes it is ‘‘skag,’’ or patches of soil 


which have been deposited on a stretch of barren 
heath by the basketful, making small fields for buck- 
wheat. The heaths are strewn, for the rest, with 
boulders of granite rock, half sunken into the ground. 

A singularity in the landscape baffles you. The 
further northward you come, the more you become 
aware of it. But it is something the effects of which 
are felt much sooner than the causes are made clear. 
A member of our party pointed to the gigantic boul- 
ders and suggested the secret might be explained by 
their presence in the wide and treeless waste; another 
thought the magic must lie in the numberless bits of 
water that lay incased, like shiny mirrors, within the 
emerald and ochre borders of the surrounding earth. 
But most of us could recall other rock-and-lake 
strewn positions of country, which yet were devoid 
of this strange charm, so that the attempted solutions 
of the riddle were unsatisfactory. 

«My mind is made up,” exclaimed Wallis, at last, 
with a mocking air. ‘‘ The surprising thing about this 
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country is its cheapness! You calculate yout proba- 
ble expenses, then take an opportunity to count your 
cash over in the train while other folks are looking 
out of the window, and then the secret is right in your 
lap, in the shape of a couple of hundred crowns more 
than you expected.” He snapped his purse shut with 
a smile and thrust it into the pocket of his knicker- 
bockers. ‘‘ You are so happy over the discovery, the 
worid does seem most wonderfully bright.” 

** Well,’’ said May, ‘‘I confess it is exhilarating to 
walk into a railway station restaurant and find so 
many gratis dainties and relishes on the sideboards 
that you don’t have to eat the dinners at the ¢adle 
@ héte, but only to pay for them.’’ And the ball of 
conversation thus set rolling away from the earnest 
theme, each one gave it a flippant tap in the form of 
a humorous observation on things Scandinavian. 

It was at a moment when no one was thinking of 
the subject that we believed the secret dawned upon 
us. And, indeed, it is a dawning, for the magic is not 
of the landscape at all, but of the skyscape. The 
light here north appears only white; this same 
phenomenon may occur also in the far north of Ger- 
many; but while in the broad lowlands of northern 
Germany and Russia, the clouds that intercept this 
light are diffused and slow moving, here, on the pen- 
insula of Scandinavia, they are balled together and 
wind-driven. 

There is thus an activity going on all above you, 
such as you have experienced nowhere else except in 
America at the approach of storms, and on a few rare 
days in fall; a scudding of gigantic cumuli; a silent but 
prodigious maneuvering of airy regiments, gray, white 
and luminous; a storming of single riders and com- 
panies, from West to East and from South to North. 
As all these clouds float low, moreover, the shadows 
which they cast are dark. Being near, they are, fur- 
thermore, outlined most sharply. You move in con- 
sequence, as it were, bodily among them; a solid fig- 
ure amid speechless kaleidoscopic forms, huge, weird, 
intangible. In vacant fields and wildernesses you 
still live thus incompany. A society of phantoms sur- 
round you, that are as busy as sprites, as unobtrusive, 
and as quickening. And there’s the secret! 

These shocks of alternating white light and 
elusive shade, set the nerves a-thrill. The charm is 
not merely a charm of the imagination, but of real, 
physical sensations. The contrast between thc slug- 
gish skies we are used to, and this ethereal liveliness 
is similar to that between the repose of.a village 
street at night and the sudden outburst of hurrahs 
and music; and just as the human frame vibrates to 
the successive notes of sound in the one case, so, too, 
does it respond to the successive thythms of light in 
the festive Northern heavens. This was the conclu- 
sion we arrived at. 

Stockholm in the meanwhile was coming into sight. 
Presently the city lay spread before the view. What 
an epitome it is of the country! Half is land, half 
water; here you see a big island covered thickly with 
grayish-white buildings, then a smaller one, sparsely 
built; some parts are verdant, some bare; a few have 
hilly hights. All, however, are encompassed by 
aqueous boulevards and streets. Gay steamers pad- 
dle their way from dock to dock, upstream and down. 
One would be reminded of New York a little if all 
large craft were not wanting. As in New York, 
the fashionable hotels and shops, as well as the 
‘* sights” so-called, lie chiefly on one main island, and 
this island being large, visitors can easily reside in the 
city and depart again without once crossing the ferries 
or hardly seeing them. We, however, had been 
warned against this, so sought them purposely. If 
anything gives Stockholm a peculiar individuality it 
is this. The boats, you must know, ran not only from 
one part of the island-city to another, but out into 
the country to distant settlements and picnic parks, 
to the seats of the King and aristocracy. 

Our habitual course came to be that across the 
Saltfj6 to Djurgardsholm, the island on which the 
buildings of the Northern Art and Industry Exhibi- 
tion have their site. 

Now the notion prevails that fairs are played out; 
and as we shared it, and had not been influenced in 
the least by the Northern Exhibition when we se- 
lected Stockholm for our traveling point, we were 
surprised to see how popular it is and how many 
strangers are visiting it. If you go to great conti- 
nental fairs nowadays you are as likely to find them 
half devoid of foreign visitors as not. The dawdlers 
about Europe are no longer to be induced to Visit a 


- city which they have once seen by the mere adver- 


tisement of an exhibition being therein. Such un- 
dertakings become more and more dependent every 
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year on local and provincial patronage. Yet here 
were simply mu‘titudes of foreigners crowding to 
Djurgardsholm. Why was it? 

Why? Because I think, in the first place, it has 
become a rage to go north, summers! The English 
started the fashion, then the yearly journeyings of 
the German Emperor gave it an incentive, and, 
finally, the continuous seasons of brilliant weather 
there and bad weather in Switzerland have encour- 
aged it. And visitors thus being at hand in plenty, 
the rest is accounted for by the merits of the Exhibi- 
tion, 

It is an exceptional show, not like a dozen past 
ones, but quite unique. The main buildings, to men- 
tion the first thing that strikes the eye, are not 
falsely monumental, composed of staff in imitation 
of massive stone, but of home-grown wood. For 
this reason the Hall of Industries is a marvel of its 
kind, its dome and corner turrets, roof, walls and 
lantern consisting entirely of timber. The dimen- 
sions in all directions are the largest of any frame 
building in the world. The forest that supplied its 
material counted thirty-four thousand trees, the 
Guide Book says. 

Pretty nearly the usual manufactures are displayed 


within, but again not in the same relative predom-" 


inance as in the old exhibitions. The multitudi- 
nousness of objects is less than in the common World’s 
Fairs, while, on the other hand, the dearth of variety, 
so characteristic of local fairs; is wanting. It is more 
or less a racial fair; in fact, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Russia having part in it—that is to say, the 
Northern European nations. The result, as has been 
said, is a certain unity in variety. The jewelry dis- 
played, for instance, has a family resemblance in the 
general robustness of its shape and size; yet what in- 
teresting differences between the two extremes of the 
filigree of Norwegian silversmiths and the gaudy 
enamel decoration of Muscovitish taste! And simi- 
larly with other objects. One is introduced to an 
enlightening study of the divergences of tendencies 
within one and the same branch of industry, as well 
as to the divergencies in industries themselves, no 
general fact being easily overlooked in a limited expo- 
sition like the Stockholm fair. The particular branch 
each nation excels in comes out with due distinctness, 

Thus it seemed plain to us that of the Northern 
peoples of Europe the Norwegians surpass in the man- 
ufacture of hunting and sporting articles; Sweden 
has the start in the designing of furniture; Russia 
beats all competitors in the production of gorgeous 
articles de virtu; Denmark, in things of artistic 
worth. 

The porcelain manufactory of Copenhagen is repre- 
sented by capital examples of its rarest—I hardly like 
saying its most beautiful—ware. What makes Copen- 
hagen porcelain rare is not always its decorative 
beauty. On the contrary, mere technical considera- 
tions often determine worth. The manufactory is in 
possession of secrets of coloring which no Oriental or 
other European factory possesses; and hence the 
enormous prices which its fabrications demand and 
bring. These colors are not beautiful ones, mind you; 
but only colors hard to burn. Thus, hitherto it has 
been impossible to preserve certain tints of pure gray, 
under high gloss, in the baking furnace; neither 
Sévres, nor Berlin, nor Meissen, for instance, has 
done it. This color has changed to dirty black in the 
oven heat, or the gloss has cracked, or something or 
other has happened. The thing seemed impossible of 
accomplishment, therefore, and Copenhagen won its 
celebrity by proving that it is not impossible. Its 
royal factory makes clumsy dishes, representing a 
gray cat’s face, heavy figures of miniature elephants, 
wide-mouthed vases adorned with a line of oxen draw- 
ing a plow through wet-colored gray clay, and by 
reason of these grays, and for this reason only, the 
pieces are prized beyond the elegantly formed vessels 
of Sévres ware and the graceful groups of Dresden 
china. This coloring under such high gloss has not 
its like in any other manufacture. When it shall 
have—and the secret is not likely to remain forever 
with Danish workers—then the value of Copenhagen 
ware will surely sink a little. 

What is likely, however, to increase rather than 
diminish in relative importance, is the wood manu- 
factories of the North. For whereas porcelain fac- 
tories may multiply in number, forest lands are hardly 
apt to; so Scandinavia holds attention and gives the 
greatest promise as a timber-producing-and timber- 
working country. 

There is no end to the objects in the Exhibition, 
built, wrought, sculptured, twisted, and carpentered 
out of wood. The great Hall of Industries represents 
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the biggest; the smallest is a pin’s-head exquisitely 
carved: 

I cannot give any description of the Machinery Hall, 
the Fisheries Building, the Art Hall, the Biological 
Museum; the attempt would take us too far; and be- 
sides these displays have theif analogies in all fairs. 
So, for that matter, has old Stockholm, in so far as the 
idea is concerned. Still, no other old town in exhibi- 
tions has been old Stockholm town. In we go, there- 
fore, and wander through its alleys and old squares, 
and stare at its picturesque Town Hall and Castle 
Tre Kronor. King Oscar and.the royal princes, who 
drop into the fair grounds nearly every day, take 
their beer here occasionally instead of in the Royal 
Pavilion. They saunter, too, in: the Art Hall often, 
and in the hall for machinery. 

The portion of the Exhibition that is popular beyond 
all others is none of these, however, but a mean-look- 
ing collection hard to get to. Country people post 
themselves about it and stand as if implanted; peas- 
ant men from Dalarne, families from Blekinge, girls 
from Skane and Helsingland, with their brothers or 
bridegrooms; the men’s clothes, a treasure field for 
buttons and the women’s for embroideries. A mon- 
ster glass case might be slipped over their heads and 
nobody be the wiser; one and all would be taken for 
wax figures in costume and a part of the show. But 
there are the foreigners and local city clerks, and 
fashionably dressed ladies; they spoil the delusion by 
pushing and elbowing in between. And aftera mo- 
ment our party follows. 

The attraction is Nansen’s things; his wretched, 
banged and battered sledge, his patched and mended 
boat, his rifle shiny from wear, his garments stiff 
from grease, a heap of weather-worsened food, snow- 
shoes, the model of the ‘‘Fram,’’ and other similar 
articles, even the faithful last two dogs (stuffed) which 
he slew. 

I declare, you can hardly look at them without 
sobbing, They make vivid and living the chapters 
and pictures of his book, the story of the Kyak’s fatal 
drifting, the shooting of the walrus mother and in- 
quisitive bears, the miserable housing beneath the ice 
of the dayless, long arctic winter; here beneath. your 
eyes are the identical nutshells of boats, the gun and! 
the pelts, here present with all their moving history 
of human heroic endurance and sturdy cheerfulness. 
A touch of history makes things kin. No wonder, 
therefore, that with such associations these should 
draw people more than all the brand-new manufac- 
tures of the exhibition halls. 

They reminded us birds of passage that there is a 
reverse to the palpitating, white Northern summer; 
so we did our best by going on and enjoying it further 
to the utmost. 


Drespen, GERMANY. 





THE most important question in reference to the edu- 
cation of the Negro is whether the same education shall 
be given to him as is given to the white man, or 
whether he shall be educated almost exclusively along 
industrial lines in what may be called trade schools. 
The former was the principle adopted at first by the 
Northern friends of the Negro; the latter is the plan 
that has been gaining ground for some years under the 
predominant influence of the general Southern senti- 
ment, aided by the excellent work done by such second- 
ary schools as Hamptonand Tuskegee. Indeed, so vig- 
orous has been the crusade for industrial education that 
it has affected the teaching in the higher collegiate 
institutions. A vigorous statement of the principles 
involved is given in the Methodist Review by Prof. 
J. W. E. Bowen, of Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., who says: 


“The craze for industria) education became so powerful, 
and the funds for the support of the colored colleges be- 
came so small, that many presidents of these colleges were 
swept from their lifelong convictions of the need of a liberal 
education for the race, and were forced to adopt the indus- 
trial feature, in order to receive financial support from cer- 
tain agencies, and to be wellapproved by Southern whites.. 
The writer regards it as a serious blunder that nearly every. 
one of the Negro colleges in the South has bowed the knee: 
to this image, whose toes of iron and clay are so clumsily 
welded together. A college is a college; it is not an indus- 
trial college, or a college for industries, tho it is an indus- 
trious place. . . There was once a time when New 
England was called the land of notions, but the South in 
its modern industrial college idea has carried off the palm.”’ 


The story is told of Abraham Lincoln that he once dis- 
mounted from the horse he was riding, stooped down 
and turned over a beetle which he had observed lying 
on its back, with the remark, ‘‘ Now that bug will have 
a fair chance with allthe other bugsin the world.”’ All 
we ask for the Negro is a fair chance, and that includes 
an equal chance at the higher education. Shut him out 
from it and tell him that learning hard work is learning. 
enough for him, and you have left him on his back, 
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Benevolent Contributions of the Presbyterian Church (North), 1835-1896. 


BY F. W. HEWES, 
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Note.—This exhibit relates to the Presbyterian Church (North) from 1835 to 1896, and combines the records of the ‘‘Old School’’ and ‘‘New School’’ during the period of 
separazion. The line of large dots, beginning near the lower left-hand corner and ending near the upper right-hand corner, portrays the yearly increase and decrease of aggregate 


benevolent contribution—Home and Foreign Missions, Educational, Freedmen, Sunday-school, etc.—so far as made known by available records. 


The separate contributions, mak- 


ing up the aggregate, are exhibited by the several lines of smaller dots running across the lower part of the main diagram. 


As this portrayal is for the general reader, the 
tedious tables are all omitted, and the horizontal 
lines on the diagram mark the progress by half- 
million dollar steps. A single glance shows that the 
aggregate did not reach a half-million until after 
1850, and that in 1860 it had first passed the million 
dollar record.* 

The Boards.—The missionary work of the Presby- 
terian Church is organized under special boards, each 
caring for a designated branch of the work. To 
most readers the two chief branches known as 
‘*Home’”’ and ‘ Foreign” comprise nearly all of the 
missionary work. To fewer, the work among ‘‘ Freed- 
men,’’ the ‘‘Publication and Sunday-school” the 
‘*Church Erection,” the ‘‘ Ministerial Relief’’ and 
the ‘‘Education’’ and ‘‘College” work are vivid 
realities. It is doubtful, however, if many realize 
that the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” or unclassified contribu- 
tions have been greater than those of any designated 
branch. They have no ‘‘board’’ to present their 
claims and yet their line of dots on the diagram aver- 
ages much higher than either the ‘‘ Home”’ or ‘‘ For- 
eign,’’ especially since 1864.t+ 





* U pto 1862 our currency was on a specie basis. During the next 
seventeen years specie payment was suspended. Hence all records 
for those years are reduced to a specie basis, to make the records of 
the “ paper period ”’ (1862-1878) consistent with the specie basis records 
preceding and following that period. 

+It is necessary to explain that the ‘‘ New School” reports contain 
no record of ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’ previous to 1865; and that from that 
date to 1870 when the two “schools” were reunited, their ‘* Miscel- 
laneous’’ averaged about $300,000 annually. It is, therefore, evident 
that the ‘* Miscellaneous” line should occupy a considerably higher 
position preceding 1865, gradually closing down to the position of 183°, 


Ten-year Periods.—The main diagram is divided 
into ten-year periods, having the census year midway. 
This gives periods whose averages are rationally com- 
parable with the census reports, and just as readily 
comparable with each other, as any other ten-year di- 
visions. The thermometers occupying the upper left- 
hand corner of the illustration, compare the average 
annual contributions of these several periods. Be- 
cause of the lack of the earlier ‘‘ New School’ rec- 
ords, mentioned in the foot-note preceding, the three 
thermometers for 1840, 1850 and 1860, register too 
low. These thermometers give a vivid idea of the 
general growth of contributions, and would seem to 
prove no d ying out of the missionary spirit. 

Other Growths.—Increase, however, is not proof of 
progress. Population is growing, and wealth is 
greatly advancing. The increase of missionary con- 
tribution ought at least to keep pace with that of 
population. If wealth has increased, contribution 
should also keep pace with that. The slant lines at 
the right of the thermometers make these compari- 
sons. The dates 1860 and 1890 are selected because 
the ‘‘ estimates’’ of total wealth of the United States 
previous to 1860 are faulty. 

The upper slant line undoubtedly rises too high 
because the percentage of increase is based on the 





at which date the separation of the two schools took place. It should 
also be stated that the *‘ New School” records of ‘‘ Education” and 
‘* Publication’ extend back only to 1853, so that from that date back to 
1838 those two lines are also too low down. From all this it appears 
that the line of large dots (aggregate) is somewhat too low down from 
1838 to 1864. The proper uplift would be almost nothing in 1838 but 
would probably average a half inch during the 1860 period . 


recorded contribution of the 1860 period, which, as 
already noted, is less than the full contribution. The 
omitted records of that period are estimated to aver- 
age $200,000 annually. Making this addition to the 
recorded 1860 contribution, gives an increase almost 
exactly identical with that of total wealth, and shows 
that in this Presbyterian denomination the mission- 
ary spirit stands the final test, so far as mere Church 
contribution alone isconcerned. Could we add the 


unrecorded increasing contributions by the same per- 


sons, in the same spirit, during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, in response to the multiplied calls for 
the sustaining of hospitals, orphanages, institutional 
and other social missionary work, the percentage of 
increase would be greatly augmented. And all this 
should be included, for it is all given in response to 
the command ‘‘ preach 
the lepers 
received, freely give.”’ 

Membershif.—The main diagram carries a line of 
open dots designated ‘‘Church Membership.’’ It 
begins at 1865 because the full record of contribution 
begins there. Placing the membership record of 1865 
in juxtaposition with that of contribution, the an- 
nual increase is proportionally indicated to show cor- 
rectly the relation of the growth of membership to the 
increase of aggregate contribution from 1865 for- 
ward.* This naturally raises the question of mem- 


heal the sick, cleanse 
cast out devils; freely have ye 


* Of course the horizontal lines of the diagram, are not a measure 
of the rise of the-membership line which is necessarily delineated on a 
scale exactly proportional, altho omitted from the diagram, so as not 
to confuse the main illustration (contribution), 
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bership contribution, which is answered by the dials 
at the foot of the illustration. These dials indicate 
the annual average for the respective ten-year 
periods.* They show a gratifying increase and take 
the question of diminished missionary spirit again 
out of the realm of guesswork, and make knowledge 
tangible. 

The features of the illustration thus pointed out 
are only the leading ones. Many minor ones are as 
full of interest as, for example, the effect of the Civil 
War, and of the panics, especially of the present 
panic; the relation of the several special lines to each 
other, and their peculiarities of increase or decrease. 
All these and others are clearly portrayed, and the 
reader will find much more to read in the diagrams 
than is mentioned here. 

Board Organizations.—Missionary work by the 
Presbyterian denomination in the United States 
reaches back almost to the earliest settlements. One 
of the first records is that of ‘‘A Fund for Pious 
Uses,” in 1717, ‘‘ intended for Home Mission work; 
to aid a school in Philadelphia; for such other objects 
as Synod might determine; and for the relief of dis- 
abled ministers and their families.’’ These various 
divisions of the work were cared for in a general way 
chiefly by individual churches, without formal organ- 
ization, until after the organization of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1802 the General Assembly appointed a ‘‘ Stand- 
ing Committee of Missions,’’ and in 1816 put the 
whole direction of the work into control of ‘‘The 
Board of Missions.’’ The annual record of con- 
tributions to the work of the Board, obtained by the 
writer, begins with $2,400 in 1828. 

To know how the growth of the home mission 
work necessitated division, it is only necessary to 
note the beginnings of new lines of dots in the main 
diagram. The dates of the beginnings of these lines 
are not the dates of the organizations of the new 
Boards; but they give an approximate idea of those 
dates. The line of dots entitled ‘‘ Education and 
Colleges” includes the three records of contributions 
appearing in the reports under the title ‘‘ Theological 
Seminaries,” ‘‘ Education,” and ‘‘ Aid for Colleges 
and Academies.” The foreign mission work has not 
been divided, and, therefore, is all represented by the 
one line of dots. 

The graphic pictures of increase shown by the dia- 
grams, coupled with the thought ofthe very large 
missionary contributions of the past few years to other 
than church organizations, give abundant proof that 
the missionary spirit is veryfar from dying out in the 
Presbyterian denomination. 


East Orance, N. J. 


Arbitration between Japan and Hawaii. 


BY D. W. STEVENS, ESQ., 
CouNSELOR TO THE JAPANESE LEGATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of the twenty-third of September the 
Rev. S. E. Bishop gives his views concerning the 
present status of the proposed arbitration between Ja- 
pan and Hawaii. The statements he makes would not, 
however, call for especial attention, since the matter 
has already been thoroughly discussed in this coun- 
try, were it not for the conclusions which he draws. 
This, in brief, is that Japan, while nominally accept- 
ing arbitration with Hawaii, has resorted to a dishon- 
est device to avoid it. ‘‘ For,” says Mr. Bishop, ‘‘ her 
pretense of assent is thus shown to be totally and 
unqualifiedly deceptive.’’ This isa serious charge— 
all the more so when it appears in the columns of a 
journal like THE INDEPENDENT; but I feel that I may 
confidently rely upon your sense of fair play to per- 
mit me to answer it and to show that Mr. Bishop is 
‘totally and unqualifiedly’’ mistaken in this sweep- 
ing aspersion upon the good faith of Japan. 

Mr. Bishop’s statement is based upon the assump- 
tion that the Japanese Government, in withholding 
from arbitration two questions, namely, the treaty of 
1871 and the bona-fide possession of a certain sum of 
money by each of the expelled Japanese immigrants, 
has excluded the only serious matter in dispute be- 
tween Japan and Hawaii. To this the answer is 
plain. Neither of these matters is a germane sub- 
ject for arbitration, nor will the exclusion of either 
prevent an adequate judgment upon the real merits 
of the controversy. 





* Those for the first three periods are computed on the actual record 
of contribution as increased by the estimated additions indicated on 
the three corresponding thermometers. As to membership, they are 
based on the actual average membership of each period. The mem- 
bership as given by the census of 1890 is a trifle larger than the 1890 
average, and gives $4.75 per member. 
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As regards the treaty the justice of this contention 
is self-evident. That instrument has been in force 
for more than a quarter of a century as the recognized 
authority by which the intercourse of the two nations 
has hitherto been regulated without dispute. It is 
not a mere tradal agreement, as Mr. Bishop seems to 
imagine, but a solemn international compact, the 
stipulations of which are binding upon both parties 
until formally abrogated. If Hawaii now finds those 
stipulations irksome, her remedy is not in arbitration, 
but in the course provided by the law of nations and 
by the terms of the treaty itself. 

As for the other matter, the question of the bona- 
fide possession of a certain sum of money by the im- 
migrants, the fact is that until now the Hawaiian 
Government has never insisted upon this point as a 
material part of its case. The subject is alluded toin 
the official correspondence, but in his formal presen- 
tation of the reasons for rejecting the immigrants 
Minister Cooper makes no mention of it. He bases 
those reasons upon totally different grounds. More- 
over, the Hawaiian Supreme Court in the case of one 
immigrant held that the possession of money was 
proof of ownership. The Japanese Government takes 
the same view, and maintains that it would after this 
lapse of time be manifestly unjust to exact proof upon 
a point which has not hitherto formed a material part 
of the controversy. 

The Evening Bulletin is a newspaper published in 
Honolulu, which frequently speaks by official author- 
ity. On the twenty-fifth of last May, in an article 
evidently inspired, it sums up the case of Hawaii rel- 
ative to Japanese immigration. It states: 

‘‘The authorities here ruled strictly on the matter of 
fifty dollars, but received a setback by a decision of the 
Supreme Court that virtually denied them the right to 
go behind the actual exhibition of the money.” 

That was in November, 1896. Later on, finding 
that the plea regarding the ownership of the money 
did not avail even before its own courts, the Hawaiian 
Government shifted its ground and sought another 
pretext for the exclusion of Japanese immigrants. As 
stated by the Bulletin: 


“‘ It repeated its refusal of the advanced-money Jap- 
anese; and when the cases were brought before the 
Supreme Court on writs of habeas corpus, it made a plea 
that had not been presented on the occasion of the ad- 
verse decision. This was the plea which had availed 
regarding Chinese restriction in the United States, 
namely, that the executive officers of the Government 
had ultimate authority in deciding who, among aliens 
seeking admission to the country, might be admitted 
under our immigration laws. _With this plea was the 
correlative one that until aliens were regularly admit- 
ted to the country they had no standing in its courts, 
and therefore the writ of habeas corpus to override the 
decision of the executive authorities could not lie in 
their case.” 

This plea availed, and under the decision which 
followed the acts occurred which constitute the gra- 
vamen of Japan’s complaint. The issue has been 
joined upon this ground, and it should not be a mat- 
ter of surprise that Japan now objects to having that 
issue complicated and beclouded by the introduction 
of extraneous matters, especially of one which the 
Hawaiian Government has itself so completely aban- 
doned. Japan has accepted arbitration in absolute 
good faith; but she would have it proceed upon rea- 
sonable lines, as it necessarily must to produce any 
good result. Nothing has been done on her behalf 
which restricts the scope of arbitration, so far as re- 


‘gards the real merits of her differences with Hawaii; 


and she is ready to-day, as she always has been, to 
submit those differences to the judgment of any just 
and impartial tribunal. It has become the fashion in 
certain quarters to ascribe to Japan hidden and occult 
designs against Hawaii; but 1am confident that when 
the heat of this controversy has passed away, and 
when the political exigencies which instigate these 
charges no longer exist, it will be acknowledged that 
throughout her intercourse with that country she has 
done nothing more than was justly demanded for the 
protection of her people and the maintenance of her 


rights. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


THE program of Dr. Nansen’s tour in this country 
has been entirely arranged. He is expected to arrive in 
New York, by the ‘St. Paul,’’ on the twenty-third of 
this month, and will remain in the country until about 
December 20th. The first week he will spend lecturing 
in New York, Washington and Philadelphia, besides 
attending various entertainments given by the Scandi- 
navians in this country and the scientific societies that 
will present him medals. The next week he will lecture 
at Providence, New Haven and Worcester, and thence 
on to Boston and the West. 


October 14, 1897 


Fine Arts. 
Artistic Partnerships. 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 
ARTISTIC partnerships are not as frequent as similar 
co-operation in literature. Still, examples of the same 


are net wanting in the annals of art, and while it has 
here usually been a question of satisfying the exigen- 


“cies of the moment, the needs of a particular case, yet 


sometimes this copartnership has become a more or 
less permanent affair. So in the case of the two well- 
known American artists, Samuel L. Waldo and W. S. 
Jewett, who produced many creditable portraits and 
not a few exceedingly good ones, under the firm name 
‘*Waldo & Jewett.” F. B. Schell and Thomas Hogan 
illustrated over their joint signatures. Jean Francois 
Millet drew human figures into Karl Bodmer’s litho- 
graphs; the prolific lithographer Jacottet had recourse 
to the services of Victor Adam and Bayot, to have his 
landscapes peopled with figures; H. Vernet and H. Le- 
comte lithographed together; and it is said that Bar- 
tolozzi, the noted stipple engraver, used to furnish 
figures for the landscapes of other men. 

.Daniel C. French and his former pupil, Edward C. 
Potter, who makes a specialty of animals, were associ- 
ated in the designing of groups at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the equestrian statue of General Grant 
for Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and other similar 
works. In Dubois’s equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, 
the horse was modeled by another sculptor. Mercié 
and Falguiére were jointly commissioned to make the 
monument to Lafayette in Washington, and Roulleau 
and Falguiére together produced the monument to the 
memory of Carnot, at Nolay, France. 

Other such individual instances are not wanting. 
‘‘ The Home of Washington’”’ was signed by T. P. Ros- 
siter and L. R. Mignot; J. F. Kensett painted a view of 
Lake Mahopac ‘“‘ with figures by Louis Lang,’’ the fig- 
ures looking like Sunday-school-book illustrations, and 
quite out of place. The collection of A. G. Blake (Ort- 
gies, 1894), included a ‘‘ Landscape and Cattle’’ by G. 
Cole and J. C. Morris, of London (‘* Cattle by Morris’), 
and in the John Hoey collection there was a ‘‘ Land- 
scape and Sheep,’’ by Eugene Verboeckhoven and J, B. 
Kloombeeck. Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., tells of a Swiss 
landscape by Calame, owned in Boston, with sheep 
painted in by Verboeckhoven, well done per se, of course, 
but so out of proportion that in the scale of measure- 
ment in the picture they were 150 feetin hight! Among 
Earlom’s mezzotints are ‘‘ A Fish Market,” ‘‘ A Game 
Market,” ‘‘A Fruit Market,’’ and ‘‘A Herb Market,” 
all after paintings by ‘‘Snyder and Long John”; in 
Franz Snyders’s ‘‘ Stag Hunt’’ (Hague Museum) the 
landscape is by Rubens, in his ‘‘ Kitchen” (Hague Mu- 
seum) the figures are by Rubens, and another “‘ Kitchen’”’ 
by him (Dresden Gallery) has portraits of Rubens and 
his wife by himself; at the Union League Club, New 
York, February, 1897, there was shown a ‘‘ Landscape” 
by Wynants and Wouverman. Thus, no doubt, in- 
stances of such an occasional joining of forces could be 
multiplied. 

Peculiar circumstances sometimes produce unpre- 
meditated co-operation. Thus, Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Mrs. Joanna C. Nichols was finished by his daughter 
Jane, who painted the turban and some of the drapery. 

Panoramas are usually and naturally the work of 
many hands, the designer of the whole assuming the 
responsibility and the credit for the whole. In some 
cases they have been the result of a dual effort, nota- 
bly the ‘‘ Battle of Rezonville,’’ by De Neuville and 
Détaille, and Anton von Werner and Eugen Bracht’s 
‘* Battle of Sedan.”’ : 

Collaboration has at times been the result of artist- 
marriages (or vice versdé, perhaps, in some instances), 
and occasional other family partnerships are also heard 
of. Thus, ‘‘ Daughters of Hesperis,’’ was signed by 
Robert Van Vorst Sewell and his wife, Amanda Brew- 
ster Sewell; Henry Prellwitz and Edith Mitchell (now 
Mrs. Prellwitz) executed a design in competition fora 
decoration for New York’s court building; Thomas W. 
Dewing and bis wife (ée Maria R. Oakey) collaborate, 
she painting tapestry backgrounds, etc., for his figures; 
the Baldwin memorial was designed by Mrs. Ella 
Condie Lamb in company with her husband, Charles 
R. Lamb; W. J. McCloskey and his wife habitually 
paint portraits together; Carl and Fredrika Weidner 
work together as miniature painters; the memorial 
window of the class of ’85, at Wells College, was de- 
signed by John and Bancel LaFarge; and we have the 
case of the Paquet brothers, designers and engravers, 
in France. 

One naturally thinks here, also, of the old custom of 
utilizing the services of pupils in filling in minor details 
of pictures, just as some busy sculptors, even to-day, 
having mapped out the general plan of an elaborate 
monument, leave the modeling of the less important fig- 
ures to their assistants, whose work they afterward 
revise. It is interesting, by the way, tonote Rembrandt’s 
attitude in this matter, as described by Michel: 


“It is impossible to deny the fact that Rembrandt ac- 
cepted the collaboration of his pupils. Universal custom, 
and even the conditions of artistic apprenticeship at the 
period, sanctioned the master’s exploitation of his schol- 
ae. ss Tho Rembrandt, in common with his brother- 
artists, availed himself of his pupils’ collaboration toa cer- 
tain extent, he never systematically relied ppon it. We 
have noticed his reluctance to sign works not entirely by 
his own hand, and the care with which he pointed out his 
own share in a composition.” 


Artistic partnerships, it thus seems, are usually en- 
tered into when the work in hand is of such magnitude 
as naturally to call for co-operative production, or to 
supply knowledge lacking on one side, or to utilize the 
talent of pupils in order to keep up with the rush of 
orders, or in answer to an idle whim, or on account of 
an evident union of ideas and sympathies. 


New York Ciry, 
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“The Human Voice Divine.” 
I. 
BY E, IRENAZXUS STEVENSON, 


A FRENCH opera manager was once asked to define an 
opera. ‘‘ Soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, alto, tenor, 
baritone, bass and-——bankruptcy,”’ he replied. The seven 
sorts of voices named are vocal music’s complete array. 
They are all that the concert-goer or concert-giver, all 
that the impresario in the opera-house or the audience 
have todo with. One might even be more economical and 
deduct two by reckoning the mezzo-soprano as a sopra- 
no, and by bracketing the baritone with the bass. In these 
days a high baritone often is accepted as a robust tenor, 
with a cool dismissal of other quality than his ability to 
sing ‘‘upto’’ most of the tones ina modern tencr's reper- 
tory. This is a state of affairs for which German music, 
and especially Wagnerian works, are peculiarly responsi- 
ble. There are other classifications entering into the con- 
sideration of this fundamental group; but it still serves 
comprehensively. Greater nicety refers chiefly to the 
female voice. Here we have the high mezzo-soprano— 
a mezzo-soprano that is at its best in the soprano reg- 
ister, yet not absolutely a true “high” voice. We 
have also a mezzo-soprano that tends toward a lower 
register yetis not decidedly a contralto. We have, too, 
a soprano organ of such a flexible and superior range 
and quality that florid music is its field. This last is 
often termed coloratura singing—the ‘‘ embellish- 
ed,’”’ the ‘‘ ornamented,’’ the arabesque in singing. We 
may also properly give a special recognition to the 
‘dramatic soprano.”” Its full volume and strength— 
alas, too often unbeautiful and with merely those traits 
—furnish the French stage with its prima donnas for 
duty in ‘‘ Medéa”’ or ‘“‘ The Huguenots ”’ or ‘‘ Carmen,”’ 


provide Italian opera with a Donna Anna or an Aida;” 


and find for Germany’s lyric drama Agatha and 
£lsa and Isolde. Occasionally, we have nowadays the 
coloratura soprano and the dramatic one united in the 
Same singer, as in the case of Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Emma Eames, Mme. Lilli Lehmann—at least a while 
ago—and other eminent women singers. The refine- 
ments of voice-distinction can even go further. For we 
can speak of a baritone-bass and a ‘ profound” or 
“true” bass. But these are professional carefulnesses 
that need not tax the mind and notice of the ordinary 
amateur auditor. He will at least be safe in counting 
up his grand divisions of the human voice on the five 
fingers of one hand and the thumb of another. 

It is to be noted, in course of any consideration of 
the six sorts of voices, as we are apt to reckon them to- 
day, that they aresurvivals of a group of much larger 
‘subdivision. On the strength of sex, range, quality 
and texture, there was oncea conscientious distinguish- 
ing of one vocal shade from another, just as in painting 
we accord individuality to olive and violet ard gray and 
rose and crimson, as distinguished from primary colors 
and their direct derivatives. Music was once written 
expressly in what seems to us a wearisome distinction of 
key, and of whatever else related to the individual vo- 
calist’s organ. But in revising musical works, penned 
with this departed exactitude, and in considering the 
singers’ or the composers’ minds, we need notice the 
disappearance of only one species of human voice 
from our concerts and operas, the artificial male 
soprano, of which Caffarelli, Farinelli, Senesino, and 
Velluti (who died in 1861) are great examples. The 
natural male soprano, or mezzo-soprano, or contralto, 
are all heard in our boy-chdirs, and also are represented 
by rare adult singers abroad. In Russia lurks a bass 
possessing a breadth of registers and a caliber making it 
almost as much a voice by itself, as is the contrabass 
detached from the orchestra’s other fellowship. Music- 
al composition, however, does not usually pay heed to 
these rarities. The amateur memory may feel itself 
sufficiently well-informed in reckoning up the alto, so- 
prano, tenor and bass; throwing in, for good measure, 
the qualifying ‘‘ coloratura,” or ‘‘ dramatic," or ‘‘ lyric,”’ 
or ‘‘robust’’ quality. . 

Shali we look about for examples of our several sorts 
of voices? In these greater divisions the list of singers 
who have been of the first importance would be endless. 
Perhaps we might have to begin it with Miriam the 
Prophetess or King David—both of them, probably, 
quite dramatic artists. Only an encyclopedia of song 
could discuss the records of great singers. For the sake 
of example, however, let us take from the world of 
merely contemporary singers a little selection of those 
who are highly typical. 

Of the soprano excelling in florid music, the ‘‘ colora- 
tura’’ soprano, we have immediately at hand three 
choice instances. These are Mme. Melba, Mme. Sem- 
brich and Mme. de Vere-Sapio. Mme. Patti has been 
until recently the first of all living coloratura soprani; 
but Mme. Patti’s voice now is a shadow of its once 
lovely self. Even her exquisite work is not of its old- 
time finesse. 
voices in their finest estates, employed with typical skill 
in florid melody. Mme. Emma Eames and Mme. Nor- 
dica are sopranos of rarely beautiful voices; and itis not 


The three other sopranos referred to are . 
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fair to class them with merely coloratura artists. Each 
belongs fairly among the dramatic sopranos. Mme, 
Eames’s skill in florid music is, for all this, not a bit 
impaired by her present sterner repertory; and Mme. 
Nordica quite lately has sung Susanna in Mozart’s ‘‘Fi- 
garo’s Wedding’”’ in a style to make us almost forget her 
Isolde. Mme. Gerster, one of the very greatest of this 
century’s coloratura sopranos, lost a most lovely and 
remarkably high voice in the very hight of her career, 
about ten years ago. As an example she is not perti- 
nent, any more than is Mme. Anna de la Grange or the 
once marvelous Sophie Cruvelli, both of them long re- 
tired, tho living. 

If dramatic sopranos are put into question, we come 
at once to the ranks of women of American, French, 
German, Italian, Polish, Hungarian and a dozen other 
nationalities. So are we in touch with all the revolu- 
tionary art of Wagner and of Wagner’s imitators. To 
Mmes. Eames and Nordica, let us add--taking their 
equals almost at haphazard, so rich is the list— 
Theresa Malten, Lilli Lehmann Kalisch, Johanna Gad- 
sky, and Frau Ternina; Madeleine Deschamps-Jéhin and 
Rose Caron (with a worn voice, but still a great artist), 
both of the Paris Opéra; Gemma Bellincioni, in whom 
Italians take such just pride—all these are names of the 
first distinction. On the index of the famous types who 
have more or less recently quite retired from the public 
should be mentioned Amalia Materna, Marie Sass and 
Gabrielle Krauss. The sudden death of Katherina 
Klafsky last year was a signal lossto Germany. She 
was apt to misuse obstreperously a great dramatic 
voice; but great it was. 

The contralto (at least the dramatic sort) is supposed 
to be plentifully in evidence all the world over. She 
has been in the field of the dramatic soprano for a long 
time, as has been noted above. Doing her best to be 
two things at once, the contraltohas a great deal to say 
in modern vocalism. Yet while the musical world is 
full of fine contraltos, or of robust sopranos with a low 
register, there are shortcomings in their real contralto 
quality over and over. There is much of a muchness 
about them. Really great and predominating instances 
of the contralto voice nowadays are not so very easy 
to cite. We think at once of such names as Delna, 
Brema, Mantelli, Ritter-Goetze, Bartlett-Davis, and 
dozens of other representations will serve. One of the 
finest examples of the true lyric and dramatic contralto, 
an American, formerly Miss Annie Louise Cary, has 
been for many years retired. The great Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, of whom it is not improper to speak in connec- 
tion with contralto singers, tho her organ was originally 
a mezzo-soprano, still lives in Paris. There, too, died 
a few years ago Maria Alboni, the golden-throated, 
the contralto of all contraltos of this epoch. Mme. 
Sofia Scalchi,tho to-day declined in the volume of her 
voice and its quality, merits mention as a great repre- 
sentative of what may be called the real ‘‘ Rossinian 
school’’ of Italian contraltos. In florid music, when at 
her best, Mme. Scalchi has been till very lately unsur- 
passable among her contemporaries, in spite of the 
charge that she began to sing with two voices, gradu- 
ally acquired three, and now uses four, all in singing 
one aria. 


Science. 
Earthquakes. 


SEISMOLOGY is now attracting considerable attention 
because of important discoveries enabling us to take 
cognizance of earthquakes creating disturbances on the 
opposite side of the globe. Thus by telegraph it was 
learned, June, 17th, 1896, thatthe eastern coast of Japan 
had been inundated by sea waves, killing as many as 
thirty thousand people. Those who had reason to be- 
lieve that their friends were traveling in the exposed 


‘districts on the 16th and 17th insts. felt much anxiety 


for their safety. But the seismograms, drawn by‘the 
recording instrument in England, showed that the dis- 
turbance took place on the 15th, and later advices by 
mail proved the correctness of the earth messages which 
came this distance of six thousand miles in sixteen 
minutes. This seismograph, therefore, gave informa- 
tion of a violent earthquake to a locality thousands of 
miles distant sooner than it would have been possible 
for a telegraph operator to write and transmit a truth- 
ful report of what had happened. In some instances 
the rate of propagation has approached twelve kilome- 
ters per second, or double the rate at which a wave of 
compression could pass through steel or glass. Fur- 
thermore the velocity of transmission to points at great 
distances is higher fro rata for a portion of the way; 
and the conclusion is naturally drawn that the motion 
was propagated through rather than around the world. 

The seismograph (Milne’s) used is a horizontal pendu- 
lum sensitive to very delicate shocks and is self-regis- 
tering. Of necessity it must be placed upon a stone or 
brick pillar like a telescope, disconnected with any part 
of a building, and no attention need be paid to any 
slight tremor occasioned by changes of temperature, 
unequal evaporation of moisture, the action of minute 
insects, imperfect ventilation of the apartment, or even 
the presence of certain persons. 
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Scarcely any organization has done so much for seis- 
mology as the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. They have made catalogs of all known 
earthquakes and encouraged seismic discussions: 
Quite recently a new committee has taken in hand the 
establishment of stations where the improved instru- 
ments can be used. They wish to have the co-operation 
of twenty observatories, situated at salient points all 
over the world. No nationality can do this work so 
well as England, since she has colonies in a multitude 
of remote localities, and can readily interest them in 
the work. Japanis doing more than any other Gov- 
ernment in encouraging these investigations, as the 
welfare of her people demands help. The earthquake 
of 1891 cost that country ten thousand lives, and an ex- 
penditure of thirty millions of dollars on repairs. Her 
engineers are now taught to erect buildings, manufac- 
tories, bridges, etc.,so as to withstand the shocks. The 
application of seismometry to the working of railways 
has resulted in the saving of from one to five pounds of 
coal per mile per locomotive. While the first interest 
in earthquakes has been directed toward mitigating 
their effects in Japan, questions of interest to science 
are not overlooked. The series of experiments, which 
were carried out at intervals extending over several 
years, was to measure the velocity with which disturb- 
ances produced by explosions of dynamite were propa- 
gated, and to study the character of the vibrations radi- 
ating from this source. Near to their origin a clear 
separation between normal and transverse movements 
was observable. Single waves as they spread outward 
were seen gradually to change into double waves. The 
velocity of propagation evidently increased with the 
intensity of the initial impulse. Those and other re- 
sults were confirmed and extended by records obtained 
from real earthquakes, situated upon an area of only a 
few acres. The motion on one one side of this ground 
was invariably greater than on the other, and it was 
ascertained, hence, why one section of atity is more 
badly shaken than another. 

Only one institution in the United States—Cambriige 
—accepted the invitation of the British Association to 
co-operate. Doubtless others will follow suit so soonas 
the importance of their establishment is appreciated. 
Such stations may also advantageously investigate the 
fact and the causes of changes of level in the interior, 
particularly in mountainous districts, as well as changes 
of geodetic position, such as were indicated by Coast 
Survey observations among the hills of New Hampshire. 
If we can read the records of earthquakes daily with 
Milne’s seismograph, and discover that considerable 
segments of the earth’s crust are changing their posi- 
tions, we may lose our confidence in the stability of our 
world. This British Committee, if properly supported, 
may develop correlations of forces not now even imag- 
ined. 


Education. 





Tue vitality of our higher education is effectively 
exhibited in the current report of the Commissioner of 
Education by charts and percentages showing the abso- 
lute and relative increase of students from 1872 to 1894- 
’95. At the earlier date there were in colleges and su- 
perior technical institutions, 23,392 students; at the 
later date, 81,392. The former total gives one student 
to every 2,000 of the population, and the latter one to 
every 909. In short the proportion haddoubled. Some 
of the colleges represented are weak and pretentious; 
but this is not their general character, and the poorest 
often havethe force of a great teacher. The summary 
shows that out of 484 universities and colleges reporting 
345 admit women to undergraduate courses; 278 have 
less than 100 students each in undergraduate courses. 
The number of instructors in the 484 institutions was 
12,277; the number of students of all classes 159,372. 
Of these 47,014 were in preparatory departments, 68,629 
incollegiate, 4,673 in graduate, and 25,438 in professional 
departments. The financial showing is impressive, al- 
tho totals here give no hint of the actual state of indi- 
vidual schools. This is set forth in detailed tables that 
are very instructive. The total of endowment funds 
reported for universities and colleges is $109,562,000; 
forcolleges for women, $5,308,558; schools of technology, 
$10,384,293. The value of the material equipment of the 
three classes of higher institutions taken in the same 
order is given respectively as $134,093,435, $15,568,508, 
$13,720,949. The combined income of all three classes 
was $24,901,175. Of this the lion’s share, above $17,- 
000,000, went to universities and colleges. These also 
received $8,342,728 in benefactions, as against $611,245 
to colleges for women, and $96,133 to schools of tech- 
nology. 

....The increase of equipment for science instruction 
is a noteworthy feature of university development the 
world over, and an index of the great expansion of the 
curriculum which gives perennial force to the discussion 
of the classics versus the ‘‘ moderns.’’ Of the six build- 
ings already erected for the new Columbia, four are for 
the sciences and represent a cost of $1,200,000. The 
president of Dartmouth college announced at the open- 
ing exercises of the year that plans were well matured 
for the proposed new physical laboratory, the outcome 
of the bequest of $75,000 by the late Charles T. Wilder, 
of Lebanon, N. H. Smith college is planning for a 
chemical laboratory at a cost of $30,000. 
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Ir may be said to be definitely settled now that there 
will be a four-cornered fight in the coming municipal 
campaign in the Greater New York. It is not at all 
probable that any of the four principal candidates, Low, 
Van Wyck, George or Tracy, will withdraw or be with- 
drawn. The limit of time for the filing of party nomi- 
nations is past, and it is evident that the canvass will 
continue on the lines now marked out. The develop- 
ments of the week show that not as much is to be ex- 
pected of the George ticket as was at first supposed. At 
one time after the nomination there was so much enthu- 
siasm for the single tax leader that it was predicted 
that he would be second if not indeed first in the No- 
vember election; but there are divisive elements among 
his followers , and it looks as tho it would be difficult to 
prevent division and loss. There is much acrimony 
between what is known as the United Democracy and 
the Democratic Alliance. Both are Bryanist. organi- 
zations; both claim to be the original discoverers 
of Mr. George, and therefore to have a right to 
conduct his campaign. Much bitterness of spirit has 
been manifested between them over other nominations, 
and the whole movement is a less distinct menace to the 
Tammany ticket thanit was at first. One of the curious 
outcomes of the week is the decision of the George men 
to indorse the County ticket of the Citizens’ Union. 
Exactly why they did this is not certain. The probabil- 
ity is that it was done to prevent divisions among them- 
selves. They had great difficulty in agreeing upon the 
balance of the city ticket. Doubtless the prospect of a 
bitter struggle over the county nominations convinced 
their leaders that it would be wise to indorse some ticket 
already in the field. As the George men are most bit- 
terly opposed to both Tammany and the Republican 
tickets, the only opportunity for them lay in the ticket 
of the Citizens’ Union. The indorsement has been de- 
nounced by Republican leaders as a deal, but of this 
there is no evidence whatever. The managers of the 
campaign of Mr. Low are disposed to welcome all those 
who come to him, but to make no deals with anybody. 


THE campaign for Seth Low and the balance of the 
Citizens’ Union ticket, which was completed during the 
week, was opened with a rousing meeting in this city, 
which was addressed by Mr. Laroque, who presided, 
the Hon. Charles Stewart Smith, the Hon. Carl Schurz 
and Mr. Low himself. The right of the Citizens’ Union 
to come into the field with an independent, non-partisan 
ticket was stoutly maintained, and the corruption of 
party management was made a powerful reason for re- 
fusal to support the party tickets. Mr. Smith wasa 
little unfortunate in an illustration he used. In ex- 
planation of the reason why the Citizens’ Union could 
not confer with the Republican leaders, he said that 
when a man had lost his pocket-book he could not con- 
fer with the thief who had stolen it. While the reason 
he gave was a sound one, the illustration was certainly 
objectionable. The address of Mr. Schurz, and also 
that of Mr. Low, were a strong and solid presentation 
of the reasons for the independent movement, and must 
exercise a strong influence in bringing voters toa 
decision. All the outcroppings of the week in 
the sentiment of the Greater New York tended to 
strengthen the position of Mr. Low. A complete plan 
of campaign has been entered upon by which meetings 
will be held in every ward, and no effort will be spared 
to reach the voters of the whole territory. Most of the 
ministers have pronounced for the Low ticket, and 
there is no doubt that he will have a very large vote in 
Brooklyn. Those who were opposed to consolidation 
will generally vote for him, on the ground that it affords 
the only tolerable outlook which Brooklyn has. Prom- 
inent Republicans and prominent Democrats are enter- 
ing iuto this campaign with great zeal, and the promise 
is that when the votes are counted in November 
he will be second if not first. There seems now very 
little probability that either the George or the Tracy 
ticket will win. It becomes increasingly evident that the 
real fight is between Tammany and the Citizens’ Union. 
In behalf of General Tracy’s canvass Senator Foraker, 
of Ohio, spoke on Saturday night, and said that his 
presence in the city was proof that national questions 
have to do with the campaign,as the Republicans assert, 
otherwise he would not be here. 


Tue dissatisfaction with the Tammany ticket has by 
no means been entirely allayed. It is evident that the 
delegates in the recent convention did not want Van 
Wyck, but did want Dayton, or some other man. But 
Richard Croker was in control and insisted that the 
ticket he prepared should be nominated and refused to 
allow it to be changed in any respect. He did, however 
give way against the storm of indignation which was 
aroused at his contemplated county ticket, which was 
nominated some days after the city ticket was put in 
‘the field. The county ticket as at first announced 
was at last entirely changed. Prominent Tammany 
men refused to continue longer in connection with the 
organization if Mr. Croker insisted upon the men he had 
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selected. Consequently there was another and alto- 
gether different ticket prepared and nominated, and 
Tammany is measurably at peace again within its own 
organization. There is no question that it will suffer 
to some extent by the Henry George movement, but not 
as much as was at first anticipated. The only change 
in Tammany’s city ticket was occasioned by the with- 
drawal of Ruppert, a German whom the Germans did 
not want. An interesting phase of the conflict between 
the Tammany and the George Democrats is the appeal 
each has made to members of the National Democratic 
Committee for certificates of regularity. The stronger 
Bryan members seem inclined to support George’s claims. 





YELLOW FEVER refuses to abate. In New Orleans 
there have been several days with high record of 
deaths and new cases. On the sixth there were five 
deaths and thirty-eight new cases, and two days later 
five deaths and forty-six new cases. This was not en- 
tirely unexpected, as the weather was warm and the 
territory covered by the Board of Health so large as to 
make absolutely perfect scrutiny impossible. At the 
same time there are more centers of contagion, and the 
utmost care will be required. From other places simi- 
lar reports come. In Mobile the one hundred mark was 
reached on October 6th, and there have been many cases 
in Edwards, Biloxi and elsewhere. The disease has 
apparently died out at Ocean Springs, where it com- 
menced. The latest place in which it seems to have 
gained great strength is Galveston. On the tenth it was 
reported to the Surgeon-General that there were eight 
positive cases. This was denied by some of the local 
physicians, altho others held that the report was well 
founded. Assurances were given that there was no 
need for alarm or excitement, but a panic set in and - 
every regular train leaving the city was packed with 
people, and special trains were in demand. Intense 
excitement prevails, and there is a great deal of sharp 
criticism upon Dr. Guiteras, who, it is said, should not 
have made public his belief. He, however, simply did 
his duty under instructions. In Galveston the cases 
were scattered and seemed to have no connection, and 
the distinction between them and dengue fever is not 
always easily drawn. Oné serious effect is the heavy 
quarantine on every hand, making intercourse difficult 
and, in some cases, cutting eff food supplies. The 
Mayor of this city has received a telegram from Ed- 
wards, Miss., saying that financial aid is badly needed. 


Events have followed rapidly on the fall of the old 
Canovas Ministry in Spain. Sagasta came to the front, 
on the failure to organize another conservative admin- 
istration, chose his Cabinet, was installed, decided upon 
the recall of General Weyler and the appointment of 
Marshal Blanco the immediate inauguration of reforms 
in Cuba on a basis of autonomy, the recall of the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippine Islands, and new elec- 
tions tothe Cortes. Probably a change will also be made 
in Spain’s legation at Washington. The most important 
features of Sefior Sagasta’s Liberal policy are, of course, 
those relating to Cuba. General Weyler did not offer 
his resignation, but did ask an affirmation of confidence 
in him by the new Ministry. He made it evident that 
he desired to retain his office and would not leave it un- 
less removed. He gave a rose-colored view of the situ- 
ation and was confident he could soon finish the task of 
pacification. About the same time came a remarkable 
demonstation in Havana in his honor and a request that 
he .be allowed to remain at the head of affairs in the 
Island. It is probable that when the new Governor- 
General comes to Cuba 20,000 re-enforcements will come 
with him. These will be necessary to repair the losses 
due to death in field and hospital and to the return to 
Spain of invalided soldiers. It is not doubted that 
Sefior Sagasta has great confidence in being able to 
solve the Cuban question speediiy, without the help of 
the United States. The negotiations of Minister Wood- 
ford wait on a reply to his note to the Duke of Tetuan, 
and the reply waits the preliminaries of the installation 
of a new Ministry. 





ENGLAND, in common with most European countries, 
derives part of its revenues from an income tax. In- 
comes under $800 a year are exempted, but on larger 
amounts assessment is made at the rate of 8d. in the 
pound. Recently there has been much discussion in the 
London press on some infelicities of the law, the chief 
of which seems to be the slowness of the Government 
in returning money which its collectors exact beyond 
what the law is found to justify. From the discussion 
it would appear that the income tax is regarded as vex- 
atious and unequal, tho there is nothought, apparently, 
of abolishing it. The London 7imes, in a judicious ar- 
ticle, says the subject is an irritating one, well fitted to 
stir up the evil passions of the meekest minded. The 
tax is essentially Oriental in its character. The State, 
instead of drawing its supplies from the stream of na- 
tional prosperity, demands, in a brutal stand-and- 
deliver fashion, a lump sum out of a man’s income. If 
“fairly applied all round,” the Oriental system: of 
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finance ‘‘ would not last a-year.” ‘It is only by ex- 
empting the vast majority of the nation from the impost 
that the Government retains the power to squeeze the 
minority.” 





In Germany attention is divided between the discus- 
sion over the chancellorship and the action of the So- 
cialist congress at Hamburg. Von Hohenlohe has long 
been anxious to withdraw, and it is said that he has at 
last presented tothe Emperor an ultimatum, demanding 
the presentation to the Reichstag of the Military Trial 
Reform bill and no new taxes for purposes of larger 
naval appropriations. Whether this be true or not it is 
certain that the relations between the Emperor and the 
Chancellor are very strained, and would undoubtedly 
result in a change but for the difficulty of finding a suc- 
cessor to Hohenlohe. It is significant that with this re- 
port comes the statement that the Bundesrath, or Fed- 
eral Council, has passed the Naval bill providing for an 
expenditure of $102,500,000 to extend over a period of 
seven years. In the Socialist Congress the great 
question has been as to what course the Socialists 
should pursue in voting when it became evident that 
their own candidate could not be elected. There 
was sharp discussion, but at last it was decided 
that when their candidates are not elected on the 
first ballot Socialists are permitted to support 
whichever candidate pledges himself to vote against 
every sort of septennate or quinquennate; against the 
introduction of new taxes or the raising of existing 
ones; against exceptional laws, and all measures in- 
volving encroachment upon universal suffrage or laws 
of association or press laws. If neither candidate will 
pledge himself to these demands, Socialists must ab- 
stain from voting, as they have done hitherto. Finally 
it was decided that no compromise or agreement 
should be concluded with other parties. This is 
considered very important, as it makes it possible 
for Socialists by uniting with Liberals to break up the 
Conservative majority in the Reichstag. It has been 
manifest that the Congress being less and less revolu- 
tionary in its character and more prudent in its methods 
is depriving the Government of all pretext for coercion 
and also is strengthening its hcld on the people. 





Tue Greek Ministry having secured a practical ac- 
ceptance of the treaty with Turkey by the Boule in the 
form of a vote of confidence, has also gained an impor- 
tant point by getting the Chamber to adjourn and leave 
it free to work out its own salvation as best it may. 
How complete that will be becomes constantly more 
uncertain. So far from actually withdrawing from Thes- 
saly, the Turks have re-enforced their army there within 
the past few weeks, altho claiming that they only de- 
sired to make good the losses by disease, etc. An indi- 
cation of the disturbed situation is proved in the reap- 
pearance of raids on the border, said to. be incited by 
the famous Ethnike Hetairia, and calling for prompt 
action by Turkish troops. In Crete the conditions re- 
main unchanged, and autonomy appears to be as far 
off as ever. At Constantinople Emperor William has 
appeared again with an autograph letter to the Sultan, 
acknowledging with thanks the gift from the Sultan of 
a number of the cannons captured from the Greeks dur- 
ing the war, praising Abdul Hamid for his ‘‘ wise mod- 
eration” during the peace negotiations and assuring 
him of the Emperor’s faithful friendship. It is, per- 
haps, significant that on the day before this letter was 
received at Constantinople, or at least was published, 
Emperor William had so far relented toward his sister 
Princess Sophie, wife of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
as to confer upon her the Order of Louise. 





GENERAL SIR WILLIAM LocKHART is ready to move, 
and has preceded his entrance upon the punitive cam- 
paign by issuing a proclamation to the Tirah Afridis 
and Orakzais saying that in consequence of their break- 
ing the Treaty of 1881, the Government is sending a 
force to march through their country, and that speedy 
submission will be advisable in order to avoid heavy 
punishment. The final terms of peace, he says, will not 
be made known until he reaches their capital. The re- 
sponse of the Ameer to the appeal of the Afridis for 
help called attention to the facts that they had ac- 
quiesced in the alliance with England, that they had no 
occasion for complaint, as the English had scrupulously 
kept their engagements, and that they are taking up 
this line of action under the instigation of a ‘‘ fakir of 
unknown parentage,’ while all Mohammedans and 
most of the Khans are taking sides with the English. 
As tothe course to be taken by the tribes, there are 
various reports. According to some, they are planning 
a determined resistance, even going so far as to threat- 
en excommunication from Islam for such sections or 
tribes as make separate terms. According to others, 


the backbone of their resistance is broken, and they , 


will soon yield. Whatis attracting the most of inter- 
est is the problem of what is to be done next. Will the 
Government undertake the absolute control of the 
whole of the debatable country from Quetta to Chitral, 
with its numerous Moslem clans, or will it content 
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itself with administering a severe punishment and then 
give them another chance? The discussion is already 
earnest, the army officers and many others claiming 
that the first must be done sooner or later and may as 
well be done at once, others affirming that it will require 
a heavyexpenditure of men and money, which can be 
much better utilized by strengthening India, and that 
future forays, should they come, will be better met 
under the conditions of a firmlv consolidated Empire. - 


It is becoming evident that there has been a good 
deal of finessing among the European Governments in 
regard to North and Central Africa. All sorts of reports 
have spread, some of them of the most startling nature. 
It is said that England has agreed to recognize the 
claim of Abyssinia to the entire region west to the 
White Nile from the second degree of north latitude at 
Lake Albert to the fourteenth degree at a point 150 
miles from Khartfim, and that King Menelek has sub- 
mitted this scheme to France, Russia and Turkey for 
their approval. Atabout the same time there was a re- 
port that England has concluded a treaty with the 
Mahdi by which he is not tooppose the advanceto Khar- 
tim, and is to be permitted to remain King of Khartiim, 
under English protection, while Zobeir Pasha is to gov- 
ern Darpur under the same gen’ 1l suzerainty. These, 
at first, attracted little notice, perhaps because they 
seemed somewhat improbable, and attention was 
directed to the action of the English Government in 
formally withdrawing its claims to any extra-territorial 
rights in Tunis, and recognizing the absolute French 
rule in that country. This aroused very bitter oppo- 
sition in some quarters in England, the claim being 
made that such a concession as that ought to have 
produced something more than a small per cent. 
of favoring discrimination in duties. The latest 
telegrams from London state that while definite 
terms are not yet completed, England and France 
have come to an agreement in regard to Egypt. 
If this is correct it would appear that there is truth in 
these various reports; that England by yielding Tunis 
has secured Egypt, while the expense and danger of an 
attack on Kharttim has been avoided by one of those 
arrangements she has so often made in India. The 
Abyssinians plan may be regarded as a sort of make- 
shift, leaving Menelek for future prey, when the two 
countries can either agree as to their interests or are 
ready to face the issue. 





MEANWHILE the campaign against Khartim is being 
pushed, waiting only for the completion of the railroad 
trom Wady Halfato Abu Hamed. The work is being 
carried on with the greatest rapidity and enthusiasm 
along a very easy stretch of desert, and the chief difficul- 
ty, that of carrying water to the front for the little army 
of workmen, has been relieved by the success in digging 
one or more wells that afford an abundant supply. The 
British outposts have been pushed up the Nile perhaps 
a third of the way from Berber to Kharttim without any 
resistance. It is said that Osman Digna, the principal 
general of the Khalifa, is returning with his army on 
Khartim, leaving the road open between Berber and 
Suakim on the coast. 


Tue Australian Federal Convention, which held its 
second session in Sydney, last month, has adjourned, to 
meet finally in January in Melbourne. The results of 
its recent meeting are distinctly more favorable to Fed- 
eration. When it convened early in September to deal 
with the amendments to its draft of the Federal Con- 
stitution proposed by the Parliaments of the several 
colonies, it had what appeared to be an almost hopeless 
task before it. The draft had been amended almost be- 
yond recognition. Scarcely a feature of it remained as 
originally drawn. But the spirit of conciliation pre- 
vailed, the larger colonies making such concessions to 
the smaller as to provoke a spirit of emulation, and 
agreement was reached on all important points of differ- 
ence. The causes of disagreement were principally 
these: State rights, or representation in the Senate; 
power over Money bills as between the two Houses, 
and the means of averting deadlocks between the 
Houses. The first difficulty was solved by the sur- 
render of the larger to the smaller colonies, and the 
agreement that representation in the Senate shall be 
equal and not proportioned on population. This was of 
vital importance to the smaller colonies. New South 
Wales earnestly opposed the concession, but it was car- 
ried by a vote of 41 to 5. On thesecond point the original 
draft gave the Senate the power to reject Money bills. 
Here also the contest was between the larger and the 
smallercolonies. The latter wanted the Senate to have 
more power, the latter less. The concession last month 
was by the smaller colonies, and the Money power will 
be with the popular House. Various proposals were 
made of means of averting deadlocks between the two 
Houses. The plan finally adopted was this: A dissolu- 
tion of both Houses in case of a deadlock, and ifa 
double dissolution proves ineffective two-thirds of both 
Houses sitting together shall decide. One of the hope- 
ful aspects is the changed attitude of Queensland, which 
was not represented at either session. It has decided 
to come in at the January session. 
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Sanitary. 

Tuis has been a great year for counting up the gains 
in sanitation and medicine, not only as related to the 
reign of Victoria, but also in this country for marking 
and emphasizing the beginning of the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine. New York City will always have the 
honor in this country of taking practical steps toward 
making a healthier and cleaner city, before any other. 
From 1834, when the death-rate was 28 and a trifle more 
in the thousand, it steadily increased till in 1863 it had 
risen to a trifle less than 34 in the thousand. England 
had begun a careful gathering of statistics, and, com- 
pared with what were the highest death-rates there, the 
NewYork figures were so formidable that the physicians 
took the alarm, and when the condition of the water- 
supply, the sewers, and the death-dealing nuisances are 
recalled, the wonder is that so many as did survived at 
all. The population of the city was rapidly increasing, 
the lust of gain was in no way diminishing, and no worse 
chapter in all the long history of ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to 
man” can be found than the story of the hideous, dark 
and reeking basements that paid good rents as human 
habitations. But that seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal were to be found in New York; 
especially were the physicians of the city alive to the 
horrors of the situation, and in 1866 active steps were 
taken to lessen the evils, and that ‘‘it pays’ tomake effort 
in the right direction the history of their work and its 
results amply demonstrates. The driving out of the 
slaughter houses and rendering-works, the forbidding 
of throwing garbage in the gutters, and a freer water 
supply and cleaner streets began to tell, so that in the 
decade ending in 1873 the rate had been brought down 
from 33.94 to 31.11. Wehere make a consecutive list 
for the decennial periods following. In 1883 the rate 
was 26.87, in 1893 it was 25.78, and since then, owing 
to cleaner streets, better-protected waters, the diminu- 
tion of deaths from diphtheria by the use of antitoxin, 
and the more intelligent sanitary ideas that obtain in 
all classes, the great sanitary advances that are being 
made on every hand, cause us to look with keener in- 
terest on the report of 1894, when the rate was 22.76, 
and 1895, when it was 23.10, 1896, 21.54, and for the 
first half of 1897 it is 19.60, But forthe unprecedented 
heat in the summer of 1896, the record of that year 
would have been far more favorable. What does this 
lessening of the death-rate mean? It means that out of 
every I,000 persons in New York, fifteen are alive at 
the end of the year who would have inevitably died 
under the former conditions; 7. ¢., a population equal to 
that of Elmira, N. Y., or of Salem, Mass., would have 
perished untimely from among 1,990,000, who now dwell 
in New York, the population having quadrupled in the 
past fifty years. , 

The ideal death-rate to which sanitarians say we 
should aspire is eleven in the thousand—this to be 
achieved only when all points of sanitation have been 
perfectly carried out and when people shall have 
learned to conform perfectly to the laws of health and 
life. When we carefully analyze the causes of the great 
sanitary gain, we see that the loss of life in children 
under five years of age from diarrheal diseases is the 
most notable feature. The inspection of milk supplies 
is now very rigid—the almost certain detection and 
arrest of those who dare to tamper either by adultera- 
tion or weakening them with water, has a wholesome 
effect, and the knowledge among the working people of 
how to Pasteurize milk helps, and such a benevolence 
as that of Mr. Strauss is no mean factor in the preser- 
vation of child life. Since 1886 better tenements, built 
under a carefully enforced building law, has been one 
of the means by which the deaths from tuberculosis has 
shown a steady decline since 1886. To show the value 
of inspection and isolation as soon as an infectious dis- 
ease is diagnosed, it is known that the combined death- 
rate from measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, croup, 
smallpox and typhoid fever has been reduced exactly 
one-half within ten years, and croup and diphtheria are 
yielding readily to antitoxin treatment. There is every 
reason to hope for better things, as our immigrant pop- 
ulation, ignorant and careless when they land, learn 
from their better taught friends howto care for their 
homes and their children. The above figures area suf- 
ficient answer to the unbelievers ‘‘in all this sanitary 
fuss.” 





....Acting Secretary Spaulding has written the State 
Department requesting that our consuls abroad be in- 


structed to refuse authentification of invoices of hides 
of neat cattle from districts in which the cattle disease 
anthrax is known to exist. This action is taken at the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture, and in view of 
the fact that an outbreak of anthrax has occurred at 
Falls Creek, Penn., resulting in the death of animals 
and human beings, in consequence of the manipulation 
in tanneries at that place of hides imported from China. 


....Nothing more clearly marks the ‘‘ new time ”’ in 
which we are living than the calmness with which the 
news that ships had rcached New York with yellow- 
fever patients on board, was received. Everybody 
knew that they would be taken to the isolation hospi- 
tals, and that the ships and all that was therein would 
be so thoroughly disinfected that no one need be in any 
way troubled. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for October 24th. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.—Acts 26: 19-32. 


GoLDEN TExt.—‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in Heaven.’’—Matt. ro: 32. 

NorteEs.—First let the connection between this and the 
previous lesson be carefully read. How came Paul 
before Agrippa? ‘* King Agrippa.’’—The last of 
the Herod family. Grandson of Herod the Great, who 
built the temple; son of the Herod whose fearful death 
is described in chap. 12, and brother of the religiously 
strict but immoral Bernice, who was now with him. 
His position was superior to that of Festus, and he had 
come down to Cesarea to congratulate Festus on his ap- 
pointment. ‘* And alsoto the Gentiles.’’—This would 
surprise both Festus and Agrippa. Why should he try 
to make a religion for Gentiles out of a Jewish sect? 
‘* For this cause the Jews seized me.’’—Paul ignores 
their pretense that it was because he had profaned the 
temple, and declares that it was because of his preaching 
that they, rulers of the Jews, needed to repent. 
““ The help that is from God.’’—His providential pro- 
tection these two years. ‘* Small and great.’’— 
Common people and kings. ‘* Paul, thouart mad.”’ 
—It was the Roman Festus that said this. To him it 
seemed utter folly to believe that a light better than that 
of the Greek philosophers could come by the death and 
absurd story of the resurrection of an ignorant Jew. 
‘“* For the king knoweth.’’—Agrippa, Festus’s su- 
perior. ‘* Believest thou the prophets ?’’—Of course, 
asa Jew, Agrippa did. ‘* With but little persuasion.” 
—Much better than the Old Version, ‘‘ 4/most thou per- 
suadest.’’ His thought is that you, Paul, seem to think 
you have a very easy job to make me, an orthodox Jew, 
a member of your despised Christian sect. The word 
‘* Christian”’ is used with some popular contempt. 
‘* The king rose up.’’—Agtippa first, perhaps afraid’ he 
might hear some rebuke of his immoralities, such as 
John the Baptist had addressed to his grandfather, fol- 
lowed by Festus, and by his sister. “* Appealed unto 
Cesar.’’—The appeal could not be refused to a Roman 
citizen, except for flagrant crimes, like murder; and it 
could not be withdrawn. 

Instruction.—We have here a magnificent lesson of 
obedience to a heavenly vision. As soon as Paul saw 
what God wanted, he did it, with no regard to how it 
might injure him Paul was not the last man who has 
had a heavenly vision of duty which, perhaps, has 
called him to some good service. Be obedient to it. 

We notice the great simplicity in Paul’s epitome of 
religion. Here it is putin the form of repentance of 
sin: (1) That they should repent and turn to God; (2) 
that they should live pure lives worthy of persons who 
had repented of their sins. He says nothing here 
about faith, or love, nor even about Christ; but it is all 
implied in the repentance, which is induced through 
the vision of Christ and the history of his death and 
resurrection. 

Then follows Paul’s constant testimony. This time 
there is nothing about repentance, but everything 
about Christ. It was addressed to the Jews, who be- 
lieved their Old Testament, and ought to learn from it 
(1) that the promised Messiah was to be a sufferer; (2) 
that he was then to rise from the dead; (3) that by his 
resurrection light and salvation were to come, not 
merely to the Jews, but to all men. It was a great re- 
ligion and one that could not please selfish Jews who 
wanted a royal Messiah, and also a monopoly of his 
blessings. : 

Paul’s ‘‘ much learning’ was in the Scriptures. He 
seemed to Festus, a plain soldier, a great student of old 
books, and Festus respected him as a scholar, as people 
must respect scholars even when they seem to be carried 
away by their studies. 

But Paul seemed to him mad. That was to be ex- 
pected. He did not care for his life. He was willing 
to lie in prison, orto die, for an idea. Menof a great 
purpose seem crazy to one who is devoted to selfish in- 
dulgence. The man who worked years to get people 
to use a locomotive on a railway seemed crazy to prac- 
tical people. But these enthusiasts, these fanatics, 


these lunatics, who are trying to turn the world upside 
down, may be the only sane peoplethere are. In many 
ways the world is wrong-side up. 

Paul made a personal appeal to Agrippa: ‘‘ Believest 
thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.’’ And 
yet he did not live like a believer. There is a hidden 
faith in God deepin the conscience of even many of the 
worst men, and it can be appealed to. 

Agrippa was not ‘‘almost persuaded ”’ to be a Caris- 
tian. He was not that sort of a man. He dismissed the 
subject with asneer. And yet he did respect the Apostle. 
If he could not become a Christian himself he had a re- 
gard for one who was an earnest believer. 

Why does it require so much. persuasion to induce 
people to become personal Christians? It is not so 
much instruction they need—they already believe, in- 
tellectually, in God and the Bible; but they need to be 
persuaded to do what they well know they ought to do. 
A little persuasion will not do it. They love them- 
selves too much; and preachers and teachers and 
friends must give line upon line before they get the re- 
sult sought. 
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The Reasons for the Sabbath Rest. 


THE Ten Commandments, as written.on the two 
tables of stone, and preserved in the ark, were prob- 
ably all very short. The specifications and the rea- 
sons attached to them are amplifications added in 
writing the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. This 
appears beyond question by a comparison of the 
Fourth Commandment as given in these two accounts 
of the giving of the law at Sinai. 

The primary command is the same in both cases; itis 
‘‘Remember”’ or ‘‘Observe”’ ‘‘the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.’’ The specifications are the same, the son, 
the daughter, the cattle and the stranger; all were to 
rest from work. But the reasons differ. In Exodus 
it reads: 


‘For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” 


The reason in Deuteronomy is quite different: 


‘That thy man servant and thy maid servant may 
rest as wellas thou. And thou shalt remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm; therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 


The difference between the two is this, that one 
looks Godward, and the other manward; the one has 
a divine outlook, while the other is completely hu- 
manitarian. Both command rest for man and beast; 
but one says that this rest is enjoined because God 
rested on the seventh day from the six days’ work of 
creation, and that the Sabbath commemorates this 
rest and makes it the example for man; the other de- 
clares that servants and slaves, under the will of a mas- 
ter, who cannot command their times of rest, must be 
cared, for, and have a regular rest-day provided for 
them; and that the people of Israel must remember, 
even the richest of them, their nobles and kings, that 
they served with rigor in Egypt, where no rest was 
allowed them. 

We sometimes distinguish between the two tables 
of the law, as if one contained duties to superiors, to 
our Heavenly Parent and our earthly parents, while 
the other has to do with duties to our fellow-man. 
But the Deuteronomy version of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, which is of equal authority with that in 
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Exodus, shows us: that this distinction cannot be 
sharply drawn; or may we say, rather, that God iden- 
tifies himself with the humblest, even as Jesus identi- 
fied himself with the least of his disciples; and that 
an Offense against the meanest day laborer or house- 
hold drudge is an offense against God ? 

It may be a relief to some who have been troubled 
by the idea that God wrote on the table of stone, with 
his own finger, an account of the creation in six liter- 
al days, to discover what careful readers have long 
known, that the comment was no part of the original 
commandment; but the chief lesson to be drawn from 
the comparison of the two versions is the very same 
which our Lord taught when he declared ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.”’ 
The Fourth Commandment is the workingman’s pal- 
ladium, his best defense against oppression, and was 
so intended from the first. Masters, employers, can 
take rest when they please; rest must also be provided, 
both by law and religion, for those whom constant en- 
forced labor wou!d otherwise imbrute. Every pro- 
vision to guard against excessive hours of labor on the 
week-day is in the very spirit of this commandment. 
We are to maintain a rest-day equally out of honor to 
God, according to Exodus, and out of mercy to man, 
according to Deuteronomy. The two versions give 
us illustrated, in concrete duty, the double com- 
mand of love to both God and man, on which our 
Lord tells us hang the law and the prophets. 

‘‘That thy manservant and thy maidservant may 
rest as well as thou.” Howthis purpose and com- 
mand of God condemns the heartlessness, too often 
the brutality, of masters of industry and mistresses 
of households! For the workman’s sake the wheels 
and the hammers and the plows must cease to move 
on the day of rest. For the sake of the servant-girl, 
the slave woman, the spinning and the weaving and 
the cooking were to cease on the Sabbath Day. Men 
may doubt whether an old Jewish law is binding now 
on Christians, and they may declare that the world 
was not made in six days; but the reason of human- 
ity will never grow obsolete, ‘‘that thy manservant 
and thy maidservant may rest as well as thou.” 


Why Mr. Low Should Be Elected. 


THE New York City which will hold its first election 
on November 2d, has a population equal to that of 
the thirteen States of Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming at the time of the last Census. 
It has as large a population as the original thirteen 
States had when the American Union was organized. 
It is the largest city in the two Americas, the center 
of the business and trade and finance of the country 
and of the continent. 

The coming election is of extraordinary importance 
because it is the first under the new charter which 
creates the Greater New York, in which is included 
two great cities—the first and the fourth in size in 
‘the United States—besides counties and parts of coun- 
ties. The lesser New York has had, most fortunately, 
a period of reform administration; and Brooklyn,too, 
has been enjoying a term or two of good government. 
If the new city can begin its career witha pure admin- 
istration, honestly devoted to the interests of the 
people, the impetus of the next four years will be felt 
fora long time. The importance of electing the 
right man can hardly be exaggerated. We believe 
that it is essential for this result that the ticket of the 
Citizens’ Union, headed by Mr. Seth Low, should be 
elected ratherthan any one of the three partisan 
tickets contending with it for first place. 

The issues are municipal issues purely and simply. 
The Henry George people may maintain that the issue 
is Bryanism, whether the platform by the National 
Democratic convention last fall shall be reaffirmed 
and whether the Greater New York shall have a gov- 
ernment in accordance therewith; General Tracy may 
declare with the utmost sincerity and seriousness that 
the question to be submitted next month is whether 
the victory last fall over Bryanism shall be maintained 
and its results secured from possible loss; Judge Van 
Wyck may contend that it is of supreme importance 
to nation and State that the Tammany Democracy, 
which believes itself to be regular and to have better 
claim to rule New York than any other party, should 
win. But the simple fact is that the issues of last 
November are not the issues of this November; that 
the question of the national monetary standard, or of 
a protective tariff, or of government by injunction, 
is not a questions with which the municipal govern- 
ment of New York has to do in the slightest. Such 
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questions may enter into the election of Congressmen 
and into State elections, but they have no place in the 
municipal election for the Greater New York. There 
is one supreme issue here, and that is the issue of 
good municipal government. That we not only be- 
lieve we can have apart from party, but that we must 
have it apart from party in order to make it sure. 

We do not want Van Wyck or George or Tracy to 
be elected Mayor, because they are responsible to the 
parties that nominated them and are pledged to gov- 
ern in accordance with the wishes of those parties. 
We do not say that they are not good men personally, 
nor that they are not men of ability and character; 
but we do say that pledged as they are to the parties 
supporting them they could not do what Mr. Low 
has declared he will do if elected; namely, consult 
the interest of no party or party boss, but only that 
of the city in his administration. This is why the 
managers of the Republican machine so strongly ob- 
ject to Mr. Low and why they refused to indorse his 
nomination. They believe in municipal government 
by party. Those who support Mr. Low believe in 
government of cities by the citizens, through the citi- 
zens and for the citizens. They believe in officers 
who are responsible to the people alone, who feel 
their responsibility and who will administer the affairs 
of the city as faithfully and impartially as men ad- 
minister the affairs of a great business corporation, 
The one issue, then, is whether we shall have a pure, 
honest, efficient business administration of the 
Greater New York; and the only candidates pledged 
to that and at the same time free from entangling 
party alliances are those of the Citizens’ Union. 

The campaign for Mr. Low does not involve war- 
against the parties as parties. Nobody believes that: 
they ought to be broken down. All the voters who 
will vote for Mr. Low are members of some one or- 
other of the national parties and believe in its prin~ 
ciples. When it comes to State or National elections; 
these men will vote with their party and do so with 
the utmost good conscience, believing that they are 
voting both wisely and patriotically, There is no 
war against the parties in the present municipal can— 
vass except in so far as the parties are making: war 
upon the Citizens’ Union and declaring that it is am 
innovation which the parties cannot tolerate. They 
ask voters to oppose it on the ground that its candi- 
dates are responsible only to the handful of persons 
who nominated them. In response to this those 
who advocate the Low ticket point to the corrupt- 
ion of the Tammany machine, to the frauds with 
which the Republican organization is tainted, and 
say that it is not in the interests of a pure admin- 
istration of the city to put either of these organ- 
izations into responsible control; that the men on 
the Citizens’ Union ticket are responsible not to 
the few persons who nominated them but to the 
whole people, whom they are pledged to serve 
first, last and all the time; and that, recognizing: 
no right of party control, their candidates, if elected, 
will be free to consider only the interests of the city. 
If their right to enter the campaign is challenged 
they point to the new State constitution which pro- 
vides for the separation of municipal from State and 
National campaigns, and to the address or the con- 
vention tormulating the constitution, which explains 
that they were separated in order that municipal 
affairs might hereafter be conducted independently of 
party. That is a strong and sufficient basis for inde- 
pendent action, and the reason for such action is 
found in the history of shameful inefficiency and gen- 
eral corruption in municipal government. 

Those who support Mr. Low are not to be scared 
by the specter of Bryanism. They are ready to meet. 
and fight against that whenever it is really in issue.. 
They know the exact value of the appeals which are 
made both for it and. in opposition to it, and they be- 
lieve that the best possible answer to these appeals 
is to elect a ticket for the Greater New York upon a 
platform which recognizes the national issues in no 
way whatever, but is confined to the questions which 
affect the city itself. Such atriumph cannot be con- 
strued either for or against Bryanism, either for or 
against the new tariff, either for or against any other 
question of national concern. 

We want Mr. Low and his ticket to be elected be- 
cause they represent sound principles in municipal ad- 
ministration, because they will enter upon their offi- 
cial duties with no pledge to any party machine, be- 
cause they are not controlled and cannot be con- 
trolled by bosses, because they are persons of high 
character and of demonstrated fitness for the posi-' 
tions for which they have been selected, because their 
sole aim and single pledge is good government, and 
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because their freedom from party dictation allows all 
voters of all parties tounite in support of sound prin- 
ciples of municipal govefnment. 


The International Seal Conference. 

THE refusal of Lord Salisbiiry to participate in tiie 
cénference called to meet on the twenty-third of the 
present month in Washingtoii, to considef the need of 
further protection of seal life in Bering Sea, is an- 
Other hindrance in a rather vexatious series of hin- 
drances. This seal question has been a disturbing 
one for ten years or more. We had hoped that the 
Oécasion for international irritation would be entirely 
rémoved bythe decision of the Paris Arbitration 
Tribunal. Before the questions there decided were 
Submitted they were the subject of very vigorous dip- 
lomatic correspondence on both sides of the ocean. 
On the part of the United States our brilliant Secre- 
tary of State was evidently desirous to win another 
diplomatic victory; on the part of Great Britain 
there was a determination that the United States 
should not have the best of it. People of both coun- 
t#ieS weré naturally drawn into the controversy, and 
thefe was a feeling of relief when it finally went to 
arbitration, 

The award went against most of tlie contentions of 
the United States, and we can honestly claini the 
éfedit of having loyally and with little grimbiing 
Siibmitted to it. But two questions were left in the 
main unsettled—one as to the amount of damages 
which the United States should pay the Canadian 
sealers for having exercised its power of search, 
which the tribunal declared was not warranted by in- 
ternational law; and the other, the question of a rea- 
sonable protection of seal life. 

We have been taunted over and over again in the 
English press with having refused to abide by the de- 
cision of the Paris tribunal, and as having delayed 
again and again the payment of the pecuniary award. 
This is an extremely unjust accusation because no 
such award was made by the Paris tribunal, and it 
was left to the two nations to decide what it ought to 
be. A commission is now in session in Canada 
which has been investigating the subject, taking tes- 
timony, and is now hearing the arguments of counsel 
on both sides preliminary to its decision. When its 
decision shall have been given it will then be incum- 
bent upon the United States to pay the award as soon 
as possible. It is true that the British Government, 
through the suggestion of Canada, offered to settle 
with us fora lump sum. The Cleveland Administra- 
tion was ready to accept it, but Congress was not. 
hence a commission was appointed. It was by no 
means an act of bad feeling on the part of Congress. 
If it believed that the claim was too high, it had a 
right to ask that a full investigation be had. This 
has been had, and we are not bound to pay a cent 
until the commission decides what we ought to 
pay. 

As to the question of further protection of seal 
life there is a difference of opinion between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain. The Paris tri- 
bunal very carefully considered this subject, and rec- 
ognized the importance of restricting sealing opera- 
tions, proposed a close season and other rules, and 
urged that it was the duty of the two Governments to 
agree upon joint measures of protection. Certain 
measures were adopted in response to this recom- 
mendation. 

Our Government has kept close watch on the con- 
ditions of seal life, and from frequent reports of ex- 
perts has become convinced that unless something 
more is done the seal will, for commercial purposes, 
be practically annihilated. It has urged this view 
upon the British Government, and finally secured a 
promise from Lord Salisbury to participate in a confer- 
ence in Washington to consider and compare expert 
reports with a view of agreeing upon the facts. At the 
same time our Government invited Japan and Russia 
to send representatives to the conference, which was 
to be purely consultative. Now the news comes that 
Lord Salisbury has finally refused to be represented 
‘in the conference, insisting that he only agreed to 
send representatives to meet those of Canada and the 
United States. Some hard language has been used 
with reference to this refusal on both sides of the 
ocean, but in most cases entirely without warrant. 
Lord Salisbury is guilty of no discurtesy to the 
United States in refusing to take part in a the confer- 
ence because of the participation of Russia and Japan. 
It makes no difference whether this suggestion came 
from Canada or not. England cannot be blamed for 
considering Canada’s interest or for allowing Canada 
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to have a controlling voice in the matter. 
here no just cause of complaint. 

It is, of course, a source of regret to us that the 
conference cannot be held, as we had planned. It is 
a cause of annoyarice that we cannot seem to come to 
an agreenient with Great Britain for further protect- 
ive measures, Weare very much in earnest in this 
matter, because we believe that the seal are rapidly 
disappearing. England holds that we are alarmed 
without cause. We believe that our interests are suf- 
fering at the hands of Canadian sealers and that Can- 
ada which takes the seals and England which gets 
thé skins to manufacture, are reaping a rich harvest. 
We crave the opportunity of laying all the facts we 
have before the English and Canadian and other in- 
ternational representatives. We believe we can prove 
our case. That is why we want the conference. 

We do not understand that Lord Salisbury has re- 
fused to confer with us; he has simply refused to take 
part in the October conference. If that is held, there- 
fore, it will have to be held independently of England. 
But there seértis to be no reason why another confer- 
ence a little later cannot be held with English and 
Canadian representatives meeting those of the United 
States. Thedelay seems to usa serious matter, be- 
cause we are convinced that further restrictions are 
absolutely necessary, and that unless they are applied 
at an early day there will be no seal left to protect. 

This is our case with England, and it is to be hoped 
that the conference origirially planned for will be held 
some time this fall; if not in October, then a month 
or so later, and that we shall be able to comé speed- 
ily to an agreement concerning this vexatious matter. 


We have 





Those Georgia Congregationalists Again. 


IN a letter to The Advance the Rev. S. C. McDaniel 
defends the refusal of the white churches under his 
special watch and care to accept the membership, in 
one of their local conferences, of two Negro churches. 
It would take strong reasons to justify the refusal. 

The whole history of Georgia Congregationalism 
has been the purpose by the white churches, which 
came over from a minor Methodist body, to avoid fel- 
lowshiping the colored churches. When they first 
applied for recognition by the National Council, as a 
State Conference, with their local conferences, they 
were asked, Why have you not first connected your- 
selves with the other churches? Then Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, as spokesman, protested that they would do 
so just as soon as they could. ‘‘DoTI look likea 
liar?’ he asked. So he was believed; and the wise 
men got up a plan, against which we protested then, 
and the event justifies us, because it was designed to 
give the form of fellowship without the substance. A 
very small State convention was provided for, with 
delegates from the local conferences; the old Georgia 
Association of colored churches to be treated asa 
local body, altho its churches reached from the north 
to the south of the State. This convention has had 
only nominal duties, and its efforts to avoid public 
observation have been ludicrous. 

After several attempts to secure the fulfilment of 
the promise that the colored churches should be re- 
ceived into membership of the local conferences, 
delegates from the colored churches came, fully an- 


nounced, to the last meeting of the Atlanta Confer-- 


ence asking admission. Mr. McDaniel controlled 
the Conference—the members are generally igno- 
rant men—and did all the talking. The application 
was referred to a committee of which he was chair- 
man, and he prepared the report which was adopted. 
It refused to admit the two churches, first for a 
technical reason of no value, and a transparent ex- 
cuse, and the second because one of the churches ap- 
plying, the First Church of Atlanta, publishes a pa- 
per in which articles from THE INDEPENDENT, Ad- 
vance, etc., sharply criticising another local confer- 
ence for abruptly repulsing a previous application, 
were copied with approval. He quotes now in Zhe 
Advance such expressions as that they ‘‘ had resorted 
to miserable subterfuges by way of excuse,’’ that now 
they had ‘‘no right to ask or receive any aid from 
denominational funds,’’ that the denomination might 
properly ‘‘wash its hands of them,’’ because they 
were ‘‘aliens to the commonwealth of Congregational- 
ism.’’ Mr. McDaniel says that after talking so they 
had noright to expect to be received on another ap-~ 
plication, that the application was not honest but ma- 
licious, and that they were properly rejected, 

Well, he and his aids have accomplished their pur- 
pose. They want a white man’s Church, and they 
have it. We do not wonder that the colored men 
quoted and used hot words. It was the time for 
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them. They were, for the most part, justified. Mr. 
McDaniel says this was the first application ever 
made. True, for when he was written to several 
years ago by the pastor of the Macon church, we be- 
lieve, he wrote a long letter urging them not to apply. 
He has ever since stood in the way. They did right to 
make one final attempt, indignant as they were, yet 
ready to forgive if they were received; and they would 
have rejoiced and taken back, as we would, word of 
censure if the right thing had been done. They 
have been rejected as formally as they applied, 
on the ground that they had criticised the con- 
duct of their white brethren in repulsing them 
so many times before. And this act we lay 
to the door chiefly of Mr. McDaniel. He could 
have secured the opposite result, we fully believe, 
if he had wished. The colored delegates were re- 
ceived personally with curtesy by the members gener- 
ally, and they felt that the hostility to them was not 
very serious. But a white Congregationalism is 
wanted there, and so these churches have their local 
conferences, and their State conference also, by them- 
selves, and they keep the colored churches, their 
equals at least in strength, and their superiors in edu- 
cation of their ministers, out by themselves; and they 
give as the excuse that these colored churches think 
it very wrong that they should be excluded and say 
so. Those churches ought to have a very different 
official adviser through whom they receive the aid 
which the Congregationalists give to their home mis- 
sion churches. 


Church and State in Utah. 


THE Mormons are called by their highest authori- 
ties to ‘‘unite in your temple work and unite in your 
politics.’” These are the words of the ‘‘ prophet, seer 
and revelator’’ of the Mormon Church, President 
Wilford Woodruff, and they were uttered at the semi- 
annual conference last week. They are equivalent in 
the minds of all good Mormons to the command of 
God. What they mean is made abundantly clear by 
these additional sentences: 

“You should unite to elect your City Council and 
also all your State officials. You must put aside your 
Democracy and Republicanism and as Latter-Day Saints 
unite, and you will not be taxed to death.”’ 


In brief this means, ‘‘ Vote not as Republicans or 
Democrats, but vote as Mormons. Let the State be 
governed by the Mormons and for the Mormons.”’ 

This ought not to be a surprise to anybody know- 
ing the nature and history of Mormonism. It is per- 
fectly natural and was to have been expected. The 
Mormons long wanted Statehood. They were con- 
vinced that they could never get it with polygamy. 
They gave up polygamy, and pledged themselves 
never to attempt to re-establish it. We accepted 
their decree for its abolition as given in good faith, 
We have no doubt that they are truetoit. There 
may be instances where polygamous connections con- 
tracted before 1890 are still maintained; but there is 
no evidence that new contracts have been made. 
Such polygamy as there may still be is doubtless only 
nominal. 

The Mormons gave this pledge as a condition of 
Statehood, but they gave no pledge to keep the 
Church out of politics. There was a theocratic de- 
cree against polygamy, but none of any kind against 
Mormon solidarity in politics. It is true that Mor- 
mon voters divided politically during the preliminaries 
of admission between the national parties; and this 
division was interpreted as showing compliance with 
the sentiment of the country. That it was any pledge 
for the future, we denied at the time, and urged delay 
in conferring the irrevocable rights of Statehood, 
We believed in the wisdom of waiting a few years to 
see whether the Church meant to stay out of politics 
and allow its members to divide on party lines, as do 
other citizens. But the enabling act was pressed at 
Washington, and Utah came in as a sovereign State 
in 1896. 

This is an accomplished fact which it is now useless 
to discuss. Almost immediately after admission it 
became evident that the Church was to take an active 
political course. Its interference with the candidacy 
of Apostle Thacher for Senator of the United States 
came first. We have recently given a history of that 
case. A second time he was a candidate without the 
consent of.the Church, and he was disciplined. A 
manifesto was issued declaring that Mormon officials 
must not accept political position without permission 
of the Church. Thacher was required to sign it, but 
refused, It was, he said, ‘‘a command on all to rec- 
ognize the sight of the Church authorities to control 
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political concerns” and could be ‘‘operated to the 
injury of the State.’’ It made first allegiance due to 
the Church. For his contumacy he was tried and 
deposed from his apostleship. Afterward he was al- 
lowed to remain a simple member of the Church on 
condition of signing the manifesto. This he has done, 
thus surrendering to a power which he could not suc- 
cessfully. oppose. 

The Church now has apparently full control of the 
Democratic Party. The present Legislature is almost 
unanimously of that political stripe. The leaders of 
the party find out what men are acceptable to the 
Church and nominate them for office. The Demo- 
cratic municipal ticket in Salt Lake City is made up 
almost exclusively of Mormons, the Republican ticket 
mainly of Gentiles. President Woodruff’s announce- 
ment that Mormons should vote together means 
that hereafter Gentiles who get office will not get it 
by help of Mormon votes. 

The prospect of Church domination in the civil 
affairs of Utah makes a dark outlook for the future. 
There is noremedy but the slow one of gradual en- 
lightment and the increase of Gentile voters. The 
Church has the power, and how it will use it history 
only too clearly demonstrates. 





Tue facts which are brought out by the diagram and 
article of Mr. Hewes respecting Presbyterian mission- 
ary contributions from 1835 to 1896 inclusive are, in 
‘brief, these: The annual aggregate of such contribu- 
tions, including those for the Home and Foreign, 
Church Erection, Freedmen’s, Sunday-school, Ministe- 
rial Relief and Education Boards, and miscellaneous 
purposes, has increased in the whole period enormous- 
ly; that the chief variations were due to the Civil War 
and panics; that the recovery was in each instance re- 
markably quick; that the depression caused by the re- 
cent panic was the greatest in the whole period, and 
will probably be the longest; that on the whole the in- 
crease makes a magnificent record, full of encourage- 
ment; that, making allowance for imperfect statistics 
in the’ 1860 period, the advance from 1860 to 1890 in 
Presbyterian liberality equaled the growth of wealth in 
the United States and of the value of church property, 
and far exceeded the rate of growth of population and 
value of farm property; that by Census periods the 
biggest leap of all was in that of 1880 to 1890, when the 
rise in the total average was from less than two and a 
quarter million dollars to about four million dollars. This 
does not indicate that the spirit of liberality is failing. 
It may not be according to opportunity and ability, 
but it is certainly not drying up. A close study 
of the diagram will show that the most erratic of all 
the lines is that illustrating miscellaneous contributions. 
It is evidently the chief cause of the sharp variations, 
risings and fallings, of the line of aggregate benevo- 
lence. Notice particularly its most decided upward 
trend in 1864, ’65 and ’66, in 1870~’71 and ’72, its sudden 
fall in 1873-74, and to what a hight it rose in 1891-’g2. 
The lines described by the gifts for home and foreign 
mission are much more regular. The curves are mostly 
in the foreign line; but they are not violent, and there 
is a steady persistency inthe upward trend that shows 
that this cause has a strong hold upon the Presbyterian 
heart, and is less affected by panic and other financial 
disturbances than the purposes included in ‘* miscellan- 
eous.” Thedials at the bottom of the diagram tell 
most graphically the story of growth. The advance 
in the average contributions of members from gg cents 
in the 1840 period to $4.90 in the 1890 period has a sig- 
nificance which cannot be explained away. It shows 
how the Christian conscience has awakened to the ne- 
cessity of extending the Kingdom of God, and how in- 
creasing opportunity has appealed to increasing ability. 
We shall give two other articles of like character on 
the Methodist Episcopal and Congregational denomina- 
tions. 


EXTREMELY interesting is the series of articles by 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder on ‘‘ Edward Bright and his 
Times,’’ which has now reached the’ seventeenth chap- 
terin The Examiner, of which Dr. Bright was editor at 
the time that Professor Vedder was associated with 
him. Dr. Bright is said once to have remarked that he 
would edit Zhe Examiner after he was dead. Dr. 
Hiden, of Richmond, Va., says that his prophecy has 
not proved true; and it is evident that Professor Ved- 
der is far from agreeing with Dr. Bright as to the 
merits of the open-communion controversy, which he 
has reached in his life of Dr. Bright. Speaking of the 
attack on close communion from within the denomina- 
tion made by Drs. Pentecost, Jeffery and Reeves, and 
articles by the latter published in THE INDEPENDENT, 
Professor Vedder says: 

“In fact, it may be said that thé most of the religious 
newspapers, outside of the Baptist denomination, were 
more than favorable to the open-communion party, and 
did what they could to aid the division of the denomination. 
This was not exactly a brotherly act, perhaps, and caused 
considerable irritation among Baptists at the time, but it 
was quite natural. On general principles, any denomina- 
tion' enjoys row in the family of a neighbor,” 
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This expression does not appear to be quite curteous 
or charitable. Certainly THz INDEPENDENT never 
thought of doing anything to ‘‘aid the division of the 
denomination.” It was not division that was sought, 
but simply the tolerance of the open-communionists, 
and seeking this was very brotherly; and if a denom- 
ination ‘‘enjoys a row in the family of a neighbor,” 
the feeling is an offense against God and against the 
neighbor. Those who then advocated open-communion 
have won the battle sufficiently to be at ease, and with- 
out division; and those who sympathized with them de- 
serve the credit of having acted not only conscientious- 
ly, but charitably. Professor Vedder’s article makes 
very spicy reading; and so far as we can see his story 
is fair and clear, even where he does not hesitate to 
speak very severely of the course of one bitter polemic 
in the denomination and of an editor who balanced on 
both sides of the contest. 





As some of our contemporaries have imagined that 
they have discovered that ‘‘the change of attitude of 
THE INDEPENDENT toward Dr. Holmes is an amusing 
but striking illustration of the unconscious modification 
of the attitude of orthodoxy toward philosophy and lit- 
erature,” we wish to say that we recognize no such 
change in the evidence presented. We referred, a few 
weeks ago, to ‘‘the wild delight with which we break- 
fasted with the Autocrat in those first twelve Atlantics,’’ 
on which Zhe Bookman quoted against us a review 
printed in 1859 by THE INDEPENDENT on another book 
by Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble,” in which we spoke somewhat sharply of his stra- 
bismic theological vision. Those utterances are as of- 
fensive now as they were then. But what we thought of 
‘* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” in 1858 will be 
seen from the following review, which we will stand to 
now exactly as it was written then; for we wish now to 
add or subtract nothing that we said forty years ago of 
either book: 

“The brilliant papers contributed to Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine, during the year past, by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, under the above title, are here assembled in a 
handsome and well-printed duodecimo volume of 375 
pages, illustrated by several sketches from the pencil of 
Hoppin. These papers are already well known to our 
readers as constituting one of the most racy and splendid 
series of magazine articles ever published in this country, 
or, we might for that matter say, in any other. They are 
destined, doubtless, in this new form, to have a wide sale 
and circulation.” 





THE death of Francis William Newman last week at 
the great age of ninety-two years, has revived the mem- 
ory of a man who in his relations of likeness, unlike- 
ness and contrast with his greater and older brother, 
John Henry Newman, was one of the most interesting 
religious figures of his day, and who does not cease to 
remind us still how near together the sources of the 
most opposite streams in human affairs often lie. Both 
brothers had their first training at Ealing and after- 
ward Oxford, where John Henry was a Fellow of Oriel, 
and Francis William a Fellow of Baliol. In mental 
characteristics Francis resembled his brother. In some 
respects it was believed he might surpass him. Both 
had come from the same deeply religious and even high- 
ly evangelical home, and both soon showed the disturb- 
ing influence of characteristic intellectual unrest. While 
John Henry was borne by the forces at work in his 
mind toward the Roman Catholic Church, Francis 
William, when twenty-five years old, found him- 
self involved in such objections to the Thirty-nine 
Articles that he resigned his Fellowship at Baliol and 
set out on that course of speculative development 
which, tho occasionally arrested, as during his two mis- 


_sionary years in Mesopotamia, moved on steadily to the 


absolute unbelief which only reached its hight in those 
closing years of life when, with most men, the approach 
of death is apt to open the mind to more hopeful views. 
The catalog of his works is along one, probably too long 
for the best results. The most important were a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy,” ‘‘Phases of Faith’’ and 
‘*The Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations.’’ His 
acquirements were many and varied, and he wasa 
scholar whose heart was engaged in human affairs, a 
radical in English politics, who stood a stout friend for 
Hungary in ’49, and for the American War on Slavery 
in’61. But asin religion he found no Church to agree 
with, in politics he found no party to hold with. He 
practiced some minor pet radicalisms. His ‘* Phases of 
Faith ’’ and autobiographic ‘‘The Soul” contain pas- 
sages worthy of his brother. The last two have often 
been referred to as the skeptic’s ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.’ In general his style was prosaic, tho it was in- 
spired by a certain cold and lofty spirituality which 
won him the respect of a considerable class of readers. 
He was professor of modern languages in the Law Col- 
lege at Manchester and of Latin in London University. 
He published works on political economy,history, mathe- 
matics,classics and Oriental languages, modern Arabia, 
with an excursion into modern Zouave-and back into 
ancient Numidian, Mauritian and Getulian. His most 


recent work is a memoir of his brother. He ceased long 
since to call- himself a Christian, tho for a time he re- 
tained his theism, and published, in 1878, ‘‘ Morning 
Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God.” 
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....Secretary J. B, Clark hastens to relieve the Con- 
gregationalists from responsibility for the overchurch- 
ing of New Whatcom. He says: 

The case of New Whatcom, Wash., cited by a corre- 
spondent in support of Dr. Ecob’s article is truly a mourn- 
ful example of the evils of denominationalism. Ifthe facts 
given are correctly stated, somebody has been criminally 
to blame. Let every home missionary board that can do 
so make haste to cléear its skirts! The American Home 
Missionary Society in 1883 planted a Congregational church 
in Whatcom, when the population was four hundred and 
when there was no other religious organization on the 
ground nor within several miles of the spot. For all sub- 
sequent invasion, overcrowding, or undue multiplication 
of churches, it cannot be held responsible. I thank your 
correspondent for a concrete case. A few such examples, 
historically treated, will throw more light upon the causes 
of the evil complained of by Dr. Ecob than columns of in- 
discriminate,censure. 


Now let us hear from the rest. 


....It appears to us that hazing is carried rather too 
farin Baylor University, a Baptist institution in Waco, 
Tex., where the editor of acity paper was kidnapped 
from his office by a band of students, taken to the col- 
lege campus, and compelled to sign a paper, retracting 
his criticisms on the institution on pain of being tarred 
and feathered, and perhaps hanged. . He was then set at 
liberty, and told to leave the town in twenty-four hours. 
He immediately returned to his office, retracted the re- 
traction in which he had acknowledged himself a liar 
and a slanderer, and repeated his criticisms with double 
emphasis. A few days afterward he was attacked in the 
street and horsewhipped by several of the students and 
the father of one of them. The Baptist paper which 
claims to havea larger circulation than any other in the 
United States, is published in Waco,and we hope it 
does not approve this outbreak. 


....One of the most wholesome conclusions to be 
drawn from the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin in respect to the contempt proceedings insti- 
tuted by Judge Bailey, of the Circuit Court, is that, so 
far as his own individual rights are concerned, a judge 
is entitled to neither more nor less protection than is 
given the ordinary citizen. The manner in whicha 
sitting judge administered the business of his court in 
a case already decided may bea fair subject for criti- 
cism, and the wonder is that any justice of a bench of 
good standing should have held to the contrary, It is 
fortunate that the doctrine that the special privileges 
which a judge enjoys are conferred for the benefit of 
those who do business with courts rather than for that 
of presiding magistrates as individuals has been so ad- 
mirably and authoritatively stated. 


....The experiment of engaging a woman, Mrs. E. A. 
Paul, to supervise the cleaning of the busiest down- 
town district of Chicago, is thus far a decided success. 
One of the sweepers thus expressed himself, when in- 
terviewed by a newspaper man: 

““We like the woman. She doesn’t curse and swear at 
us. Man foreman drive us around like slaves and call us 
bad names. We don’t like that, so when he go ’way to 
get drunk we loaf on the job. Foreman come back full of 
whisky and find work not done, he swear lot more. Woman 
she comes in happy in morning and stay so all day. She 
say ‘How do?’ and other nice things, and then we do good 
work. She see itandsay so. That make us feel good and 
we work more. Woman all right.” 


...--Not another ruler in Europe would so insult the 
Christian intelligence of his people as does the Emperor 
of Germany in the autograph letter he has sent to the 
Sultan, acknowledging the gift of some cannon captured 
from the Greeks, in which he praises Abdul Hamid for 
his wise moderation and declares his own “‘ taithful 
friendship’’ for the Great Assassin. Of the friendship 
there is nodoubt. He is very nearly as eager, for po- 
litical reasons, to secure the friendship of Turkey as 
that of Russia. So he gave the Sultan the officers who 
conquered Greece, and he blocked every effort of the 
other Powers in behalf of the country where his sister 
is Queen. 


...-It is not wholly strange that the famous, but some 
what erratic French Hebrew scholar, M. Halévy, has 
joined Professors Sayce and Hommel in their attack, 
from the side of archeology and Oriental history, on 
the extreme higher critics. M. Halévy is known in 
Oriental circles for his heavy attack on the Sumerians 
in Assyriology, as he refused to admit that the Sumeri- 
an (or Accadian) was a real language, or anything more 
than an elaborate priestly cryptogram. In the late 
meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
M. Halévy made a strong defense of the essential 
truth of Mosaic history, as against the school of Wel- 
hausen with which he had been identified. 


....»-Rumors are abroad that there are some splendid 
surprises in store for classical students among the trea- 
sures in the Grenfell-Hunt papyri, from which the re- 
cently published Logia were derived. It is said that 
there are fragments of Sappho, of Alkman, of the ‘Pudyixa 
Zroyeia of Aristoxenus, as well as any amount of Ho- 
mer, Thucydides and Demosthenes; and this comes from. 
the preliminary survey and from the first opened cases. 
The learned world will be on the tiptoe of excitement 
and interest for some time to come, if these reports turn 
out to be substantially correct; for they are the first- 
fruits of a wonderful harvest. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Mr. Moody and the Bible. 


HE BELIEVES THE CHURCHES NEED THE 
OLD DOCTRINES IN PLAIN TERMS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS, 


Mr. Moopy began his fall campaign last week in 
Montreal. He lingered longer than usual this year in 
the town of his birth, whose name has gone with his 
around the globe. In the popular mind Northfield and 
Moody are inseparably united. To one who is privi- 
leged to spend a month in the Connecticut Valley, 
never more picturesque than in the closing days of 
September, when the forests are covering the mountains 
with their autumn tints, it is not strange that the 
evangelist finds it difficult to break his home ties 
earlier. 

Add to other attractions the fact that there is the seat . 
of the university, as one might fairly term his four 
schools with more than a thousand students, of which 
he is president and to which he gives the closest per- 
sonal attention, and it is still less surprising that he 
finds it difficult to decide where his duty lies. Every 
mail brings letters containing invitations for his serv- 
ices or suggestions regarding them, from nearly every 
city in the United States and Canada. From all these 
pressing appeals he selects one or two that commend 
themselves to his judgment and then awaits develop- 
ment as to whether his stay shall be long or short in 
any town where he begins his work. 

Members of his family say that Mr. Moody does more 
work when he is at home than when he is absent and 
preaching regularly two or three timesaday. Here is 
the record of his last morning at home: Rising early, he 
rode around his farm, visiting the hotel and the barns 
connected with the Seminary grounds, giving an order 
here, making a suggestion there, and greeting the 
men pleasantly as he passed them. After breakfast he 
was seen driving to the Seminary where, at nine o’clock, 
he spoke to the girls on the Holy Spirit, giving them as 
many thoughts as an ordinary sermon contains. On 
his way to deliver an address at eleven o’clock at the 
annual meeting of the Franklin Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches held in the village church, he stopped 
to give an interview to your correspondent regarding 
his plans for the winter and his views upon the preach- 
ing of to-day. Following the address, whose good 
points were doubtless exphasized by a large basket of 
provisions prepared by Mrs. Moody for the Conference 
delegates, he drove four miles to Mt. Hermon to speak 
at noonto the young men through whose lives he is du- 
plicating himself a hundred-fold. 

Those who consider Mr. Moody an uneducated man, 
because he violates a grammatical rule now and then, 
know little of hishabits. There are few ministers who 
have so many sermon outlines prepared as he has, and 
few who give more time to sermon work than he does 
when he is at home. Seated in his study, he talked 
freely of the condition of the churches throughout the 
country and the need which he sees from his corre- 
spondence and interviews of more direct preaching along 
doctrinal lines. 

In outlining his work for the winter, Mr. Moody said 
that his desire was to go to the leading cities of the 
United States and Canada, beginning at Montreal 
and going as far west as Winnipeg and, later, spending 
some time in Philadelphia. Instead of reaching the 
unevangelized at this time, he feels that his mission is 
tothe churches. Perhaps it will be better to use his 
own words: 

‘‘I want to rouse the churches on the old lines,” he 
said. ‘‘ By these I mean the great fundamental truths 
of Christianity, from which in many places they seem 
to be departing with the result that the audiences are 
depleted and the power of the pulpit lessened. I hope 
to stay in Philadelphia long enough to restate the old 
doctrines—repentance, the atonement, regeneration, 
the law, love, faith, hope, assurance, justification, 
grace, the resurrection, etc. I have only one message 
for men of every class. The Gospel is fitted for all peo- 
ple. So long as men sin there will be need of sermons 


on repentance. All men need the new birth. The 
command, ‘ Ye must be bora again’ is universal. 
‘« The people like these doctrinal subjects. Theyare 


sick and tired of speculative theology in the pulpit. 
That is why our churches are half empty and why mil- 
lions of people never enter a church door. People are 
hungering and thirsting for the Gospel, and they get 
pulpit essays and political discussions. They go away 
empty and disgusted, and they stay away. The half- 
filled churches speak for themselves, and many of those 
who stay away tell me that this is their reason for doing 
so. I know that pastors say that their people demand 


that the ministry should keep abreast of the times; but, 


in my opinion, the ministers are abreast of the times if 
they preach the old doctrines faithfully. If the sixty 
thousand ministers in our country should preach a rous- 
ing sermon occasionally on the Fourth Commandment, 
I think the effect on some of the stockholders of corpo- 
rations would be beneficial. A course of sermons every 
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year on the Ten Commandments would prevent many 
defalcations. The ministers should do their duty tothe 
community instead of discussing topics which are 
treated far abler in the papers and magazines of the 
day. 

‘*For a few cents a man may buy a paperin which he 
gets all the news and also an estimate of the great ques- 
tions of the day prepared by specialists. An editor 
knows a great deal more about the situation in Europe 
to-day than a preacher can possibly know. Imagine 
my preaching a sermon on the gold of Alaska! What 
do I know about it? But I know something about the 
pure gold of which the Bible speaks, and I prefer to 
confine myself to that kind. Or take the great questions 
which threaten the peace of Europe. In order to dis- 
cuss them intelligently one needs to be a diplomatist. 
What business has the pulpit with such problems? The 
man whom the crowd will follow for the next twenty 
years will be the man who keeps the Bible to the front. 

‘The conviction deepens with the years that the old 
truths must be stated and restated in the plainest possi- 
ble language. The people must understand that a pen- 
alty is attached to a violation of the law of God. We 
do not want a Gospelof meresentiment. The Ten Com- 
mandments came from the great heart of Love. The 
Sermon on the Mount did not blot out the Decalog. 
Some people have expressed surprise that so many col- 
lege men should attend the Bible Conferences at North- 
field; but it seemsto me natural that an educated man 
should be anxious to inform himself upon a subject so 
important as the Bible. Itis a singular fact that few 
men, otherwise well educated, are acquainted with the 
English Bible. I can secure a hundred men who can 
teach Latin and Greek well, where I can find one that 
can teach the Bible well. The coming man, in my opin- 
ion, is the one who knows his English Bible thoroughly 
and keeps it at the front whether he isin the pulpitor in 
the pew. 

‘*What do I think of the igher Criticism? I don’t 
know what it is, and I haven’t time to find out. Why 
should I try a new remedy for sin when I have one 
that has never failed? The Gospel has stood the test 
of eighteen centuries. I know what it will do for sin- 
sick souls, for I have seen its power for forty years. 
There is a large class of ministers, an increasingly 
large one, that stands by me more loyally than ever be- 
fore. They invite me to their towns and churches and 
are far more united in work of this kind than they were 
twenty years ago. Iam frequently asked why we do 
not hold our meetings inchurch buildings. The answer 
is simple. 

‘*In New York, for instance, last winter, I was able to 
meet in Cooper Union and Carnegie Hall, thousands of 
people who would not have gone to a church of any de- 
nomination except their own, or, for that matter, to any 
church. Another advantage is that it is just as easy 
to speak to three thousand or five thousand as it is to 
address five hundred or athousand. The meetings in 
New York and Boston were very successful. This was 
due in large part to the splendid reports which were 
published in the press. The sermons reached and 
helped thousands of people who never attended a single 
service. The Boston papers carried the sermons into 
every hamlet and town in New England. The entire 
country was stirred by the meetings i2 those twocities.” 

New York City. 


An Historic Celebration at Philadelphia. 


BY JAMES I. GOOD, D.D. 


In the congregation where the first Coetus of the Penn- 
sylvania Reformed Church held its sessions September 
29th, 1747, the Philadelphia Classis held its sesquicen- 
tennial services September 26-29th—the historic First 
Reformed Church of Philadelphia. On Sunday morn- 
ing September 26th there were two addresses. The one 
was by the Rev. Prof. J. H. Dubbs on‘‘ the Rev. Michael 
Schlatter, His Life and Influence.’ In opening his 
address he contrasted the results of two of the early 
Reformed ministers in this country. The Rev. J. J. 
Zubly, who was an evangelist, but one of the most elo- 
quent preachers in the early colonies, left hardly any 
results save a Presbyterian church in Savannah, while 


the Rev.Mr.Schlatter, who was an organizer rather than . 


a preacher, organized the first Reformed coetus, or syn- 
od; and out of it has come a denomination that at pres- 
ent numbers 225,000 members and over 750,000 adher- 
ents in this country. He emphasized two lessons ot 
Schlatter’s life: 1, his especial mission from God to organ- 
ize the American Reformed Church; 2, his prophetic in- 
signt into the future, which led him to believe great 
things would come out of his work. 

The second address was by the Rev. Prof. James 
1. Good. He gave a brief sketch of the history of 
the first Reformed Church of Philadelphia, show- 
ing that Mr. Boehm began preaching there before Mr. 
Weiss organized the congregation, about 1727. He 
called attention to the fact, unknown before, that the 
second pastor was the Rev. J. B. Rieger, 1733-34. He 
also corrected a mistake by showing that after Boehm 
and Schlatter were pastors the Rev. Mr. Rubel was pas- 
tor of the old congregation, and not of the seceding par- 
ty, as has been hitherto supposed, He closed by calling 
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attention to the large size of the church built just be- 
fore ‘the Revolutionary War which led the Philadel- 
phians to have many of their public religious meetings 
there. This congregation early took its stand for 
liberty, and one year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence it, together with the Lutheran congregation, 
issued.a call for liberty. The memorial service of 
General Montgomery was held init in 1775. The Rev. 
Dr. Weyberg, the pastor, was noted for his sympathy 
with the patriots. When the British entered Philadel- 
phia, his son cried out, ‘‘ Hurrah for General Washing- 
ton!’ at which an English soldier muttered, with angry 
tones, ‘‘ Yourebel!”” The British imprisoned Dr. Wey- 
berg lest his preaching should lead the Hessians to 
desert. They turned his church into a hospital. After 
the departure of the British Dr. Weyberg took for his 
text at the opening of the church, ‘‘ O God, the heathen 
are come into thine inheritance, thy holy temple have 
they defiled.” 

On Sunday evening the Hon. George F. Baer made an 
address on ‘‘ The Debt of our Civil Liberties to the Re- 
formed Church.” He showed how political Calvinism 
in Europe was the father of liberty, and closed with an 
eloquent tribute to William of Orange and the heroism 
of the Dutch, whose descendents fostered the early 
Coetus of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania. 

On Monday evening the Rev. H. M. Kieffer, D.D., 
spoke on ‘‘ The Planting of the Reformed Church in 
the United States,” and the Rev. James Meminger on 
‘*The Growth of the Reformed Church in the United 
States.” On Tuesday evening educational interests 
were presented by the Rev. Prof. J. C. Bowman, who 
specially emphasized the Mercersburg Theology, and 
by the Rev. Pres. H. T. Spangler, who spoke on the 
importance of educational institutions to the Church. 
These interesting and important services were brought 
to a close September 29th, by an address by Mr. H. M. 
Dotterer, on ‘‘ Persons and Places in the Reformed 
Church,” in which he graphically pictured the coming 
of the Reformed ancestors to this country. An inter- 
esting event in connection with the services was the 
unexpected appearence of several descendants of the 
Rev. Mr. Schlatter who lived near Philadelphia. 


ReapinG, Penn. 


The Southwestern Presbyterian has hitherto re- 
frained from commenting upon the “‘ so-called ‘ Logia,’”’ 
preferring to await the decisions of experts as to their 
age and authenticity. It now sums up its views as fol- 
lows: 

‘“* As for the sayings as translated, what is new in them 
is untrue, and what is true is not new, but in better shape 
in the Gospels we already have and have had from the be- 
ginning.” 

.--. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society (Disciples 
of Christ) reports at the close of its financial year an in- 
come of $106,222, a gain over the previous year of $12,354. 
This is the first time since its organization in 1875, that 
the Society raised more than $100,000. It has sent out 
during the year twelve new missionaries, and the whole 
number on the field is now 162. The General Conven- 
tion of the three Boards, Foreign, Home and Woman’s, 
commences this week at Indianapolis, Ind. 


....The American Missionary Association, during its 
financial year, ending September 30th, received $329,- 
440, a decrease of $11,358 on the receipts for the pre- 
vious year. The expenditures were $317,812, an in- 
crease of $6,589. The saving of $11,627, however, brought 
the debt down from $66,572, to $54,945. The debt on 
October Ist, 1895 was $96,147, so that there has been a 
very material reduction notwithstanding the pressure 
of the past two years. 


....The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church reports receipts for the month of Septem- 
ber of $20,191, a gain of $2,720 over the receipts for Sep- 
tember of 1896. The total receipts from May 1st to Sep- 
tember 30th were $140,088, an increase of $1,112 over 
those for the corresponding period of last year. Inthe 
total the receipts from churches, woman’s boards and 
Sabbath-schools all show a gain. Those from the young 
people’s societies—now chiefly received through the 
woman’s boards—legacies and miscellaneous, have 
fallen off. The receipts since May Ist were $40,311; 
from the woman’s boards, $34,823. .The total amount 
appropriated for the use of missions is $850,939, $200,- 
ooo less than the General Assembly recommended. 


....The Old Catholic Congress, recently assembled in 
Carlsruhe, passed the following resolutions in refer- 
ence to the marriage of priests: 


‘‘1, A priest is allowed to enter the estate of matrimony 
only with the written permission of the Bishop of the Sy- 
nodical President ; 

‘‘2, Such permission can be regularly granted to the 
priests, ordained in the Old Church communion, not earlier 
than six years after their ordination, and to priests coming 
from other dioceses not before the completion of the third 
year after their reception nor before the sixth year of their 
ordination. Exceptions to this rule can be made only in 
extraordinary cases and then only with the consent of the 
majority of all the members constituting the Synodical 
Council. Incase an applicant is refused by the authori- 
ties, he has the right of appeal to the next synod.”’ 


In principle and practice the Old Catholics had long ago 
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taken their stand against the celibacy of priests, but 
these are the first formal regulations of this important 
matter. 


...-The old Dutch church of Sleepy Hollow, at Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., celebrated its two-hundredth anniver- 
sary October 10th. The building had been renovated 
for the occasion, the old arrangements and details being 
preserved so far as possible. The services commenced 
in the morning at the First Reformed Church, Dr. J. 
K. Allen, pastor, the Second Church uniting with the 
First. In the afternoon the exercises were in the old 
church. As it seats only 300 there was room for only a 
small part of the crowd that sought to enter. There 
were addresses by the Rey. John M. Ferris and Dr. J. 
B. Thompson, former pastors of the church, and also 
by Prof. D. D. Demarest, of Rutgers Theological Semi- 
nary, and Pres. Charles W. Fritts, of the General Synod. 
In the evening there were also exercises in the First 
Church, with addresses by the Rev. A. B. Mabon, of 
the Second Church, and Hamilton W. Mabie of Zhe 
Outlook. There was a special musical program, and in 
the afternoon it followed as closely as possible the old 
style of church music. 


...-The Sixth International Congress against the 
abuse of alcoholic drinks was held in Brussels August 
30th to September 3d. Sessions were held mornings 
and afternoons, the morning sessions in four separate 
sections in as many different halls, each taking one of 
the following divisions of topics: (1) alcoholic legisla- 
tion, sociology and political economy; (2) education 
and instruction; (3) alcohol in medicine and hygiene; 
(4) woman in the battle against alcohol. The afternoon 
sessions were held in the hall of the Académie de 
Palais. Among the speakers were professors in the 
University at Brussels and Zurich, in the University of 
Liege, a member of the Brussels House of Representa- 
tives, a member of the Brussels Court of Appeals, the 
Lord Chamberlain of Denmark, and many others. The 
Prime Minister of Brussels presided, and the whole con- 
gress was under thecordial patronage of King Leopold. 
Every nation in Europe except Turkey was represented 
at the congress, and it was noticeable that a great 
change has come about in regard to the attention paid 
to the use of the lighter wines and beers, total absti- 
nence having gained a strong foothold, especially among 
those who have madea careful study of their effect. 
Baron Plessen, Lord Chamberlain of Denmark, said 
that no one could attend the sessions of the congress, 
as he had done, and not be convinced that total absti- 
nence is the only safe rule for individuals; and Dr. 
Combe, of Switzerland, stated that alcohol found few 
advocates in the section of the congress devoted to 
medicine; while from Germany it was reported that a 
medical temperance association in that country had a 
membership of 180 total abstaining physicians. Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, represented American tem- 
perance and education, and was received most cordially, 
being elected vice-president of the congress. 


Missions. 


Annual Survey of the Work of the 
American Board. 


THE following survey of the work of the Board dur- 
ing the past year is summarized from the papers read 
at New Haven this week, and curteously forwarded 
by the Secretaries of the Board: 





SECRETARY BARTON’S DEPARTMENT. 


This includes the Marathiand Madura missions‘in In- 
dia, Ceylon, Japan, European Turkey, with Bulgaria, 
Eastern Turkey, Austria, Spain and Mexico. In European 
Turkey, notwithstanding the war disturbance at Salonica 
and Monastir, and much hindrance to general travel, the 
mission work has held its own; and in Bulgaria it has con- 
siderably broadened, influenced by the increasing convic- 
tion of the need of evangelical Christian leaders in the na- 
tional development, such as can only be secured by an en- 
larging of the Institute at Samakov. In Eastern Turkey 
the threats of new massacres and the constant fear have 


hampered very much the work of reconstruction, especially . 


as many of the pastors, teachers and others on whom the 
missionaries relied have left the country. On the other 
hand, the opportunities were never greater. The schools 
and churches have been thronged, and many places hith- 
erto closed have been seeking spiritual help. The care of 
the orphans, fully two thousand of whom have received 
protection, added to their other duties, has laid a heavy 
burden on the already overworked missionaries; and speedy 
re-enforcements are imperatively needed. 

The work in Austria, Spain and Mexico has been very 
successful. That in Spain has been in peculiarly trying 
circumstances, owing to the political situation; but the 
missionaries have not only held their ground, but have 
steadily gained in the confidence of the people. Especially 
noticeable is the work of the Christiaf Endeavor Societies. 
A year ago the banner for the largest percentage of growth 
went to Mexico, and this last summer to Spain. 

In India the doors are open on every hand. Applicants 
for baptism are numerous, but there is a growing convic- 
tion as to the necessity of very carefully insisting upon the 
evidence ofa thorough change of life. The plague and 
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famine have revealed the lack of faith of the people in 
their religion, and the same thing is manifest in the efforts 
of Hinduism to put on a new life. The alertness of the 
leaders and their vigorous defense of their faith operates, 
however, todraw attention to the decline of its power, and 
on every hand there is great hopefulness, if only there can 
be the means for improving the opportunities. 

Japan shows no great changes. The land is open every- 
where. There are no restrictions and no annoying condi- 
tions. The people are anxious to hear the Gospel, and the 
missionaries eager to preach. The general spread of edu- 
cation is revealing the weakness of the Shinto, Buddhist 
and Confucian systems, and young men are turning to 
Christian teachers for an exposition of the truth and form 
of Christianity. There is thus arising a better under- 
standing that Christian ethics while requiring personal 
change of character do not imply disloyalty to the nation 
or tne Emperor, and thus one cause of misunderstanding 
in the past is being removed. The great need is for a conse- 
crated Christian ministry, which will preach not theories or 
speculation but the simple Gospel of Christ. The Doshisha 
situation remains the same, but the hope is general that 
before very long it will revert to its former position of cor- 
dial relations to the evangelical work of the Mission. Drs. 
J. H. Barrows, and F. E. Clark, and Mr. John R. Mott, 
have done noble work by their visits. 


SECRETARY SMITH’S DEPARTMENT. 


This includes the three African Missions, Western 
and Central Turkey, four missions in China, and the work 
in Micronesia and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The East Central Africa Mission, now in its fourth year, 
has founded its first church with seventeen members, an 
advance over the Zulu mission which worked for nine 
years before the first convert was welcomed. In West Cen- 
tral Africa with three churches, seventy-nine members, 
300 Sunday-school scholars, 400 in the day-schools and an 
active press, the work is only limited by the laborers, who 
sadly need re-enforcement. In the Zulu mission the great 
event has beena revival of such power and extent as has 
never been known among those people, resulting not merely 
in large additions to the churches, but in a great advance 
in the vigor of church life and in independence of Chris- 
tian thought and actlon. 

In the Pacific the work of training Hawaiian preachers 
and teachers continues, and in Micronesia the situation is 
much improved. By special invitation of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor missionaries have visited Ponape, and there have 
been also visits to the Mortlock and Marshall Islands, all 
revealing a good degree of spiritual life on the part even 
of those churches which have been shut off for some years 
from missionary counsel. 

From China comes word of great advance. Access to 
the people and their homes is becoming constantly easier, 
and the welcome is far more cordial than at any time in 
the past. Christian truth is reaching the intellect ot the 
nation; and the events of the war with Japasi, combined 
with the continued influence of the missionaries, have 
awakened‘a desire for the truth such as has never before 
been seen. In South China, Shansi, Fuchau and North 
China the same progress is manifest. In the Fuchau mis- 
sion, which has celebrated its jubilee this past year, there 
have been over two thousand inquirers, while the addi- 
tions tothe churches have been 548, almost fifty per cent. 
of the whole number reported last year, and more than 
the total number in the mission five years ago. 

In Turkey both the Western and Central Missions held 
annual meetings for the first time in three years, and the 
story was one of encouragement and cheer. The colleges 
at Constantinople, Marsovan and Aintab all reported a 
most successful year, as also the high schools. Touring, 
so long suspended, has been resumed; and the blending in 
great congregations, as well asin the schools, of Gregori- 
ans and Protestants, shows that much of the old-time jeal- 
ousy has disappeared. The hostile attitude of the Turkish 
Government remains unchanged, and the questions at is- 
sue between it and the United States are not yet decided. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 1896. 


Missions, 
Number of Missions.......... EO Se cece vevececccevesseccesoocecee * 20 
eer OF BARON oc occ os ccvscsccceccossacccecccvccssevecese 101 
Bember OF Det tMbOGs..0 oo .0s ccvvcccssesccccccocevcvcceveccs 1,126 
PURGE Ree NEE CORRE 605 05056 osd seb ensiccedcccssecscesas 1,501 
Average Congregations. .....2.scececcccssccccscccccccccceccces 63,264 
Laborers Employed. 

Number of ordained Missionaries (15 being physicians)........ 174 
Number of Male Physicians not ordained (besides 10 women). 14 
Number of other Male Assistants.............. Peeccecereroecce ola 
Number of Women (10 of them Physicians) (wives 176, unmar- 

FIOM TIS) ccc ccccccscveccvesesecescusecceccocscsocveseesecece 351 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country.............. 543 
Number of Native Pastors..........cccccccccccocccsscccsoscees 234 
Number of Native Preachers and Catechists..............e008 546 
Number of Native School-teachers...........sscescessccseeees 1,651 
Number of other Native Laborers............seecseescceesceee 525 

Total of Native Laborers. sais ss vic cccvecccsscecceccesccsseecs 2,956 

Total of American and Native Laborers..............+e0e00. 3499 
The Churches. 

Number of Churches.......scccoscccccccccccccsesccccccocscceses 470 

Nemmber of Chatrchs-emem bere. 2.000000 ccccscccesccccscccccvecs 44,606 

Added during the year..........sssscccccceccescccscseceseccece 39919 


Whole number from the first, as nearly as can be learned...... 138,790 
Educational Department. 


Number of Theological Seminaries and Station Classes........ 17 
Pupils in the above..........sssccccrecscccccccccsccscvcccsscees 179 
Colleges and High Schools for Males...........csesesescsecsees 57 
Baber oF PRG Ste GROVE. 0 5.2.6'5.9.5:0000000 00 siciscccvsvcvces 3388 
Number of Boarding-schools for Girls............scecceeceeeees 6x 
Number of Pupils in Boarding-schools for Girls............... 3,603 
Number of Common Schools...........+sssseccsscecccccesssees 1,049 
Number of Pupils in Common Schools...........ssssseeeseeees 43,221 
Whole number under instruction.........ccssccccsssecceeccees 54,615 
Native Contributions, as far as reported............ssseeeceees $113,039 


Note.—Owing to incomplete returns from the missions in Western 
and Eastern Turkey the items from those missions in reference to 
churches and native agencies are taken from previous reports. 
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- Literature. 


Ladd’s Philosophy of Knowledge.* 


‘UNDER what conditions knowledge becomes a fact 
in the individual consciousness of man; to what ex- 
tent a human understanding can penetrate and com- 
pass reality; how man falls short of omniscience, 
without being reduced to nescience; and on what 
ground our ‘broken’ knowledge may be assisted by a 
reasonable faith in probabilities’’—such were the 
vitally important questions embraced even by Locke 
in his inadequate statement of the problem of knowl- 
edge, and it is with these and cognate questions con- 
ceived in their fuller reach and significance that Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s book concerns itself. The answers to 
these questions form a theory of knowledge or 
‘‘epistemology.’’ No other questions, practical or 
philosophical, as the author observes in his preface, 
are to-day being more anxiously considered or are 
more influential over life and conduct. Hence to-day, 
as indeed throughout all history, the struggle of a 
positive and critical philosophy with skepticism 
and agnosticism, and the shallow naturalism under- 
lying much of our physical science, is over a theory 
of knowledge, and is a life and death struggle. Any 
competent thinker, therefore, who undertakes to dis- 
cuss, in a thorough and critical spirit, these questions 
concerning knowledge for the skeptical and brain- 
confused men of to-day, renders no light service to 
his generation. 

From some of the positions assumed by Professor 
Ladd in the book we find ourselves compelled to dis- 
sent, and to some subjects we could wish that he had 
given more space than he has. We are not prepared, 
for example, to agree with the declaration (p. 179), 
that it is only the feelings of ‘‘oughtness” and of 
‘‘approbation’’ which are the unique and primal 
ethical factors, and that the ethical judgments follow 
and are based upon these feelings, and only later are 
placed by the individual on recognized grounds. The 
rather, so it seems to us, are the ethical feelings ex- 
perienced from the start zz consequence ot certain per- 
ceptions and judgments. We must dissent also from 
what we regard as rather depreciative estimates of the 
contributions made to epistemology by Descartes and 
especially by Locke. Paulsen, Kiilpe, Professor 
Fraser and others seem to us nearer the truth when 
they declare that Locke was the real founder of epis- 
temology as an independent branch of philosophy. 
We are surprised, also, to find Abelard alluded to (p. 
52) astho he were an ordinary nominalist; and Thomas 
Aquinas mentioned (p. 54) as having abandoned the 
doctrine of universalsas entities, whereas he merely re- 
fused to them an existence separate from individuals. 
We wish that Professor Ladd had expressed him- 
self more fully with regard to the position that 
freedom is essential to thinking (p. 139); had given 
us a fuller discussion of errors of sense and their 
epistemological bearings; and had found space for 
fuller treatment of some other topics. 

Nevertheless, the thought which is uppermost in 
our mind, and will be, we think, in that of every 
thoughtful reader of this volume, is that of hearty 
agreement with, and gratitude to, the author. 
He has undertaken an arduous task which has long 
needed competent handling, and the result is a trea- 
tise which is the most comprehensive and thorough 
critical examination of human knowledge—its nature, 
laws, and grounds—‘‘ with a view to test the validity 
of its claim to be a system of mental representation 
framed and connected after the pattern of a really 
existent world,’’ which has appeared in English since 
the foundations of epistemology as an independent 
branch of philosophy were laid by Locke two centu- 
ries ago. No more important contribution to phi- 
losophy proper has been produced in America. Cer- 
tainly all interested in the defense of a rational the- 
ism, and inthe maintenance of an ethical and relig- 

ious life resting on secure foundations, unassailable 
by skepticism and agnosticism, will heartily welcome 
this book. It isa book, too, which the cultivators 
of the physical and biological sciences—in fact, the 
earnest student of every branch of science—cannot 
afford to ignore, for it deals in a fearless and master- 
ly way with many of their cherished assumptions, 
and exposes the shallow and insecure epistemological 
foundations upon which they have reared imposing 
structures. 





* PuiLosopHy oF KNowLepce: An INQuIRY INT® THE Nature, Limits 
anv Va.ipity oF Human Coonitive Facutty. By Grorce Trum- 
BULL Lapp, Professor of Philosohpy in Yale University. 8 vo, pp. xv, 
614. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 
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In the statement of the problem of knowledge care 
is taken not to fall into the error of many German 
writers on the subject who restrict epistemology to a 
consideration of the formal conditions of truth. 
Professor Ladd insists that besides the formal laws 
of intellect there are in every act of cognition impli- 
cates of being, of entities, of the really existent; and 
that it is the business of epistemology to discover, to 
expound critically, and to defend these objective im- 
plicates of every act of knowledge. He repeatedly in- 
sists, and this is one of the cardinal positions of the 
book, that the answer to the epistemological problem 
cannot be found by transcending and leaving behind 
the necessary and constitutional modes of the mind’s 
functioning in all its cognitive acts. The effort to 
get around, behind or beyond the act of knowledge in 
order to know what knowledge is, is absurd. Fur- 
thermore, a ‘‘critical analysis of the nature of cogni- 
tion, with a view to certify it, ends in the discovery 
of aspects, or factors, or implicates, of every exercise 
of cognitive faculty, which are self-certifying’’ (p. 105). 

The first half of the book, after an interesting tho 
all too brief, sketch of the history of opinion on epis- 
temology, is devoted to such a critical analysis of the 
nature of cognition, and discusses the psychological 

view of knowledge; thinking and knowing; knowl- 
edge as feeling and willing; knowledge of things and 
of self; degrees, limits, and kinds of knowledge; and 
the fundamental principles of all knowledge, identity 
and difference and sufficient reason. Emphasis is 
laid on the fact that cognition involves a// the forms 
of psychic activity, feeling and willing as well as mere 
intellectualizing; that thinking is a relating activity 
in which the self-conscious thinker is adjusting his 
own mental attitude to a real order of objectively ex- 
isting selves and things; that the most absolute form 
of knowledge is self-conscionsness, in the experience 
of which there is given in addition to the reality of 
the subject as an active knower, the reality of the ob- 
ject as a being known, and the actuality of a relation 
which distinguishes subject and object and yet binds 
them in a living unity of cognition, that no explana- 
tion or validating of knowledge is possible, except 
upon the presupposition that ‘‘the fundamental prin- 
ciples of my thinking are applicable to the trans-sub- 
jective Reality.”’ 

Instead of knowledge being limited to experience, 
‘*experience is always and necessarily transcended by 
cognition.’’ Indeed, ‘‘the immanent and the trans- 
cendent, the inclusive and the exclusive, the merely 
subjective and the trans-subjective, the mental and 
the extra-mental, are not contradictories of each other, 
or opposed to each other in the facts of human 
knowledge,’’ but they equally belong to, and are neces- 
sary in the explanation of, the very concept of expe- 
rie nce. 

The discussions of the nature of mathematical 
kn owledge (pp. 259-262, 439-444, 491 f.) and of the 
principle ot causation (pp. 293 /., 398 /.) are worthy of 
especial attention, as is also the treatment of scientific 
knowledge (pp. 252-254, 265, 284, 298, note, etc.) 
and its epistemological assumptions. Professor Ladd 
insists that in spite of its dislike to consider theories 
of knowledge or metaphysical assumptions as, of ina- 
lienable right, seated in its own realm, physical science 
is sczence only as it has already come to unconsciously 
accepted terms with these theories and assumptions. 
The epistemological assumption underlying the claims 
of science to be a system of real cognitions is 
this: ‘‘ By reasoning in proper form from known facts 
of perception one may reach known truths of a more 
or less general applicability.” But, subjectively con- 
sidered, the ‘‘ proper form’’ of reasoning is that which 
the very constitution of the intellect sets to itself. So 
that, in order to reach the truths of things by reason- 
ing, some sort of a metaphysical assumption must be 
added to the epistemological postulate, viz., an as- 
sumption as to the nature of the Being of the World! 
The physical and natural sciences were never before. 
it is declared, so full of abstract conceptions that need 
a critical treatment by philosophy. One of the needs 
of the hour is a philosophy of nature, no other task 
crying out more loudly for some masterful hand to 
undertake it. 

In the second part of the book, reversing the terms 
of inquiry while avoiding as far as possible strictly 
ontological problems, the author asks: ‘‘ What does 
human knowledge guarantee? What sort of Reality 
is validated in the unchanging nature, necessary laws 
and fundamental grounds of human cognitive activ- 
ity ?” 

This half of the book discusses the implicates of 
knowledge, skepticism, agnosticism and criticism; 
the alleged ‘‘antinomies ’’ of Kant and Mr. Bradley; 
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truth and error; the teleology of knowledge; the eth- 
ical and esthetical ‘‘ momenta ’”’ of knowledge; knowl- 
edge and reality; idealism and realism; dualism and 
monism, and knowledge and the Absolute. Space 
will not permit us to follow Professor Ladd in his 
treatment of these topics. The titles of the chapters 
but inadequately indicate the extensive range which 
the discussion takes. The subjects themselves are 
among the most important in the book, practically and 
theoretically. In these chapters much skill is exhib- 
ited in distinguishing the elements of truth and of error 
in conflicting positions, as well as constructive talent 
of ahigh order. In these chapters, also, one gets 
glimpses of the author’s metaphysical views. Altho 
he insists that the philosophy of knowledge and the 
philosophy of Reality, epistemology ana ontology, 
offer problems that cannot be kept wholly apart, and 
that indeed they are but different aspects or stages of 
one and the same problem, he has, we think, been 
fairly successful in reserving the distinctively ontolog- 
ical problems or aspects of the one problem for future 
discussion in a more than half-promised companion 
treatise on metaphysics. In the chapter on the tele- 
ology of knowledge (a chapter of much suggestive- 
ness) and in the closing chapters it becomes apparent 
that a theistic metaphysics, one which grounds all 
things in the Living God, alone harmonizes with a 
tenable epistemology. 

We cannot dismiss the book without just a refer- 
ence to the frequent and often quite extensive exposi- 
tory and critical remarks which it contains on the ep- 
istemological speculations of Kant. They show Pro- 
fessor Ladd to bea thorough and independent student 
of the Kantian philosophy; and if collected together 
would form an interesting and valuable monograph. 





THE CHRISTIAN. A Story by Hall Caine. 
ton & Company. $1.50.) 

The greatest perplexity we feel as to Hall Caine’s la- 
test novel is to find a theory of the book that will justify 
it. If wetake our hint from the title and try that, it 
snaps off short, for there is nothing which any rational 
being can accept as Christian among the dominant. 
themes of the book. ‘‘ John Storm” comes no nearer 
to representing Christianity than a half-crazy enthusi- 
ast tossed in the ‘‘ storm and stress” of the world’s so- 
cial disorder. But if ‘‘John Storm” is only a foil in the 
story, andthe High Church deans and vicars who come 
in for so much scorn and satire are relied on to justify 
the name, we, asthe exponents of a different kind of 
Christianity, shall have to resent Mr. Caine’s choice 
of name for his book, and say that he has done us an 
affront in parading this very poor lot of examples as 
standard-bearers of the Christian name, and that he has 
not made a sufficient amends by the proposition to cut 
up all this worldly, heartless and unchristian ecclesias- 
ticism by disestablishing the Anglican Church. Some 
thought of the necessity of disestablishment mingled 
with the author’s purposes in sketching the book, but it 
is not worked out clearly; it does not justify the title, and 
it gives no relief to the other perplexities and offenses of 
the novel. Mr. Caine seems to have recognized that his 
book stood unusually in need of explanation and has 
given us a note at the beginning and another at the end 
on the subject. He says: 


(D. Apple- 


“In presenting the thought which is the motive of 7’%%e 
Christian my desire has been to depict, however imper- 
fectly, the types of mind and character, of creed and cul- 
ture, of social effort and re ligious purpose, which I think I 
see in England and in America at the close of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


In the midst of the strong side-lights which are always 
pressing into the center of Mr. Caine’s stage, and the 
high-colored episodes and demi-monde ‘‘types’’ which 
have been permitted to beguile his pen, it is not always 
easy to keep track of any such serious purpose as that 
described in these notes nor even to identify it at all. 
Still we must take Mr. Caine’s word for it, and,with his 
assurance to guide us, some such thought as this be- 
comes tolerably clear as ‘‘the motive of The Christian’’ ; 
that the upper half of society, with its opportunities, 
its intelligence, its moral training, its wealth and its 
command of the means and agencies of life, owe it to 
the other and less privileged half to give them the 
means of working out their lives, destiny, career, or 
whatever it may be called, in security against the moral 
perils which now beset them. This is an intelligible 
and worthy motive which Mr. Caine proceeds to de- 
velop. He embodies his protest in an ill-balanced re- 
former, who is a parody rather than an exponent of so- 
cial reform, and lets the whole cause down so near the 
level of a tragical farce as to raise the doubt whether he 
is seriously intended to represent the modern Christian 
reformer. 

Over against this and flowing all around it, is the 
powerfully drawn and tremendously realistic drama of 
the modern Vanity Fair, with its stage thick with heart- 
less ecclesiastics, rakes, lords, ladies, and low brutali- 
ties, both men and women, all crowding down on the 
narrow space which is all that remains for pure women 
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to work out an honorable career in, and leaving small’ 
chance for any girl who happens to be thrown on herself 
in London to live her life and save her honor. Mr. 
Caine elects to make his experiments in very difficult 
and exceptional conditions. He takes for his exampiea 
young girl whose ambition carries her to the stage. 
We shall not question the awful picture he makes of the 
moral perils which surround these young aspirants for 
fame on the stage. We must, however, think that ke 
has chosen a lot of examples to illustrate his point 
which are worth more for romantic and realistic de- 
lineation than they are to bring out a serious point 
of any kind. At all events, he puts his problem at 
the hardest when he demands for his heroine ‘‘ Glory ’” 
that she shall have a morally safe and protected sphere 
in which to work out for herself her chosen career 
on the London stage. He does not put his case or press, 
his point, after the manner ot the conventional reform- 
er, but after the dramatic manner of the novelist, which 
is, in this case, to lead a brilliant, highly gifted girl, 
pure in mind and body, along the edge and sometimes 
into the swash of the revolting life to which she is ex- 
posed in working out a London career on the stage. 
Such realism is dangerous even for the professional 
moralist; but for the craftsman whose ends are those of 
literary art rather than of moral purpose, it becomes a 
matter of perhaps impossible difficulty to make an 
artistic presentation of such material which shall not, to 
say the least, produce an exceedingly disagreeable im- 
pression upon sensitive readers who believe, as we do, 
that all art, literary and other, is limited by the canon 
of moral purity. This is the essential difficulty with 
Hall Caine’s book. He has undertaken to give an 
artistic presentation of an extremely disagreeable, re- 
volting and distressing subject, which is unfit to appear 
in print excent under the strong protest of the reformer 
or the preacher. He offers this to his readers for their 
enjoyment, and then vainly hopes to escape from the 
impossibilities of this dilemma by the overwhelming 
splendor of the creation of his imaginative genius, Glory, 
and of his literary art. He has failed as Ribera did 
with hisattempt to persuade men to admire the horrible 
and the ugly as fit subjects for the painter’s brush. We 
can endure them when presented under protest, to move 
pity, or to inspire relief or reform; but it is not a normal 
mind which can contemplate such subjects with en- 
joyment as belonging in the realm of art. And it 
is not a normal reader who will consent to have 
them served up as part of the literary repast which 
he expects from a novel. ‘‘ Glory,” a resplendent crea- 
ture, whose name and perhaps more of her was picked 
up here in America, and whose letters home are one of 
the achievements of English novel-writing, comparable 
with Allan Fairfort’s to Darsie Latimer, is sacrificed to 
base uses and exhibited in wanton relations which are 


. Shocking to every sensitive reader and wholly improper 


for young minds to draw pleasure form, as they should 
from all works of true literary art. ‘‘ Drake,’’ a really 
honorable and true man, smirches himself with a foul 
déed which in normal life should have ended his rela- 
tions with ‘‘Glory.’’ Any normal woman would have 
felt about it, with Queen Elizabeth, that ‘‘God might 
forgive him, but she could not.’’ We object to taking 
our recreation amid such awfully suggestive scenes, or 
with people who are so distressingly in need of reforma- 
tion. We object to having such subjects brought into 
our homes as matters of literary enjoyment. Wecan 
endure them in the catalog of horrors which the re- 
former brings forward to back up his protest against 
the moral insensibility of society, for here they are 
in a measure redeemed by what John Foster called 
‘* the coarse, broad mark of sincerity.’’ They might 
even be made tolerable by a novelist who put more 
moral protest into his work; but until we take our 
place beside the Emperor Caligula and are able to enjoy 
with him the sight of men tortured for our amusement 
atdinner, we shall protest against the new literary art 
of serving up the vices of modern society as a literary 
repast for the enjoyment of people who liketo read 
novels. 


BALLADS OF Lost HAVEN. A BOOK OF THE SEA. 
Bliss Carman. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00.) 
These ballads are true poems of the imagination. 
We think they may justly be thus separated from the 
poems of mere literature to which the Muses seem de- 
voted nowadays. Mr. Carman is in the succession 
of singers, and he belongs to the Celtic strain of lyrists. 
There is no Greek in him, no Latin modificaticn of the 
Greek; every drop of his blood reflects the romantic 
twilight of the Gadhelic and Cymric temperaments. 
He revels in the picturesque, the shadowy, the ghostly, 
the uncanny, and likes to involve a tender human 
dream of sorrow in a cocoon of tenuous and splendid 
mystery. His sea-ballads here collected into a beauti- 
ful little book abound in felicitous sketches of wind 
and tide and nautical incidents, all shone upon by 
a light from neither sun nor moon, nor yet from 
the stars, a light like that we feel when the eyes 
of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ flare upon us. They are 
ballads of the ‘‘ sad sea wave,”’ having an undertone of 
romantic longing, sorrow and superstitious sympathy, 
all keyed in unison with the moan of the wind and 
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water when the deep “‘ gives up its dead.”’ 
The student of poetry, with this book in 
one hand and the Greek anthology in the 
other, can draw a sharp line between 
Celtic pathos and the Hellenic contempt 
for pity. One revels in melodious moan- 
ing; the other, even when carving an ep- 
itaph or memorial elegy, holds hard to the 
joy of life. Mr. Carman is a growing gen- 
ius.. He takes art seriously, isin love with 
it; and his best performance, as well as 
his best promise, comes of high aspiration 
and earnest, sincere endeavor to reach it. 
His ballads are a distinct addition to the 
meager gift of true poetry lately offered 
in England and America. 





Literary Notes. 


*“How to Pray Gotr,”’ by H. J.Wig- 
ham, winner of the amateur golf champi- 
onship for 1896 and ’97, will be published 
in November by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
of Chicago. 


. City end State, of Philadelphia, than 
which there is no sturdier champion of 
good government, begins its fourth vol- 
ume in an attractive new form, much 
smaller than before. 


...Estes & Lauriat will soon publish a 
new story by Laura E. Richards, entitled 
‘*The Three Margarets’’; also, the fifth 
volume in her Hildegarde Series, ‘‘ Hil- 
degarde’s Harvest.” 


...W. A. Wilde & Co., Sunday-school 
publishers of Boston, have opened, this 
month, a branch house at 45 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, which will be in 
charge of Mr. Chas. L. Weaver, late State 
Secretary of the Indiana Sunday-school 
Association. 


..-Messrs. Harper & Bros. will soon 
publish ‘‘ Celebrated Trials,’’ by Henry 
Lauren Clinton. Among the trials enu- 
merated may be mentioned the Cunning- 
ham-Burdell murder case and that which 
resulted in the final overthrow of the 
Tweed Ring. 


.+..The title of Sarah Grand’s new 
novel is ‘‘The Beth Book,’’ being the 
story of Elizabeth, a child who develops 
intoa woman of genius. It will be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. early in No- 
vember. The same firm will soon bring 
out a volume on “‘ French Literature,’’ by 
Dr. Edward Dowden. 


. The Athanaum says: 

** We are authorized to state that, owing 
to the death of Mr. Hutton, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey has succeeded to the post of joint- 
editor and joint-proprietor of The Spectator. 
This, unhappily for the Cornhill Magazine, 
has deprived it of his editorial services; 
but we learn that satisfactory arrangements 
have been made for the future conduct of 
the well-krown monthly.” 


.... The first number of a new maga- 
zine for children, to be called Little Folks, 
will be issued the last of October by S. E. 
Cassino, of Boston. It will be an illus- 
trated monthly for youngest readers; and 
its editors, Mr. Charles Stuart Pratt and 
Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, have had long 
experience in connection with the D. Lo- 
throp publications, and ought to make a 
success of the undertaking if any one 
can. 


-....Mrs. Oliphant’s last work, ‘‘ Annals 
of the Publishing House of William 
Blackwood & Sons,” of Edinburgh, will 
be issued next month by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. A new and exquisite edition 
of ‘‘ The Spectator’’ is promised by this 
firm and by Messrs. Dent, of London, 
which will in spelling and general ap- 
pearance reproduce Zhe Spectator of Ad- 
dison’s day, following the first collected 
edition. It will be in eight small vol- 
umes. 


....We learn from Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Paul Laurence Dunbar’s publishers, that 
his. latest volume of poems has had un- 
usual success, the fourth thousand being 
nearly exhausted. Mr. Dunbar’s novel, 
just completed, ‘‘ The Uncalled,’’ deals 
with life in an Ohio country town, with 
which life he is naturally most familiar. 
Mr.Dunbar’s appointment to a position 
in, the Congressional Library was an- 
nounced last week, and is a wise recog- 
nition, onthe part. of the Librarian, of 
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the young Negro poet’s ability and. at- 
tainments. 


..--Mr. Samuel L. Clemens’s work will 
be much sought for this autumn. The 
McClure’s will publish some chapters 
from his diary, a number of volumes are 
yet to be printed by the Harpers in the 
trade edition of his works, and the new 
book, ‘‘ Following the Equator,’’ which 
was first announced as ‘‘ The Surviving 
Innocent Abroad,’’ and then as ‘‘ More 
Tramps Abroad,” will be issued by the 
American Publishing Co., of Hartford, 
in November. The edition will be a large 
one, and his publishers predict a large 
sale for it. As Mr. Clemens is materially 
interested in the sale of every copy of the 
book, his friends are hoping this will 
realize a large sum to relieve him from 
the heavy burden of debt that has been 
overwhelming him. Following the pub- 
lication of the new book will appear a 
complete uniform subscription editicn of 
his works. Mr. Clemens, himself, is in 
Vienna, where, it is said, he will stay 
for a year, and write a new story. 


Books of the Week. 


The American Railway. Its Construction, De- 
velopment, Management and Ap oe B 
various ogee Illustrated. 10x7, pj > 
New York: Charies Beribner BEB a cscs ccccce $8 00 

Good Luck. By L.T. Meade. Second Edition. 
Bhan La . Boston: A. T. Bradley & Co.. 

porary American Opinion of tne French 
ene. By Charles Downer Hazen .D. 
pp. 315. Itimore : The Johns Hopkins 

A Good Start. By F. B. Meyer, M.A. 6x: (, PP. 

164. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 0% 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
General Harrison’s New Book 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“ The purpose of the book is to give a bet- 
ter knowledge of things that have been too 
near and familiar to be well known. I 
hope it may also tend to promote an intelli- 
gent patriotism and a faithful discharge 
of the duties of citizenship.”-—AvuTHOR’S 
PREFACE. 





This is essentially a unique volume. In it 
General Harrison has described, so simply 
and directly that the most uninformed per- 
son cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in 
which this vast country of ours is governed. 
The various departments of our National 
Government, with their functions and their 
individual peculiarities are thus character- 
ized and described by an author who has 
himself occupied the chief place and the 
most responsible position in this tremendous 
and complex machinery; and the result is a 
book which for the first time presents an ad- 
equate view of a subject that is of prime in- 
terest to every American. 

















A SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 
Stevenson’s Great Romance 


ST. IVES 


Being the Adventures of a French 
Prisoner in England. By RoBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. I2mo, $1.50. 


“St. Ives’’ is a ta.e of action in the au- 
thor’s most buoyant style, and there is a 
vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous 
grasp of the interest and sympathy through- 
out, which is truly fascinating. One hardly 
realizes the mastery and art of it all at the 
time, so absorbing is the story ; but Steven- 
son’s inimitable and characteristic style is in 
evidence on every page, and the scenes and 
characters are as vivid as in anything he ever 
wrote. Unlike so many of the author’s 
books, the tale is intertwined with a roman- 
tic and spirited love story. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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America’s Leading Review. 
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Personal Friendships of Jesus. vay J. R. Miller, 
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the Theory of Wealth. By Augustin Cournot. 
1888. Translated by m. With a Bib- 
oer y of Mathemstical Economics by Irv- 
Foner 7x5, pp. 209. The same........... 0% 
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The Study t Mettevel History_by the Library 
Method. High Schools. By M. 8. Getch- 
ell, A.M oe gn oe arr Ginn & Co.. $0 55 
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READY FOR AGENTS 
“Following the Equator’ 


isthetitleof . 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book of Travel. 
The story of his 
JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD 
through Hawaii, Austra- 
lia, Fiji Islands, India, 
South Africa, etc. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by 
Dan Beard, A. B. Frost, 
B. W. Clinedinst. The 
Author’s Masterpiece. 


Another Innocent Abroad 


Asuccess from the start. 
Enormous sale assured. 
3000 Agents Wanted 
Exclusive field. Send for 
circulars and terms. Mention paper. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD CONN. 












CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By Rev. James S, Dennis, D.D., author of “ For- 
eign. Missions After a Century.” With 50 full page reproductions of Photographs. 
2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. Vol. I ready. 


“ It is at once philosophical in its methods and encyclopedic in its range, and is well-nigh tntiqpengabic to the 
yd of the present day in its study of the social problems from the Christian point of view.”— Homiletic 


“Tam wd is am not mistaken in esteeming it as the greatest missionary book of the century.”—F. 8. DoBBINs, 


in The Kramé: 


we seslietin of eg ge an armory of reasons, and a most moderate and pidincophtoal statement of what 


must hereafter be rea ogy byt consciousness of the learned and religious worl 
e religious one, that can be put forth in the cause of missionary enterprise.”— The 


sailable a ae 
Churchma 


The Growth of the Kingdom of 
God. 


By Rev. Sidney L. Gulick. Illustrated with 2% dia- 
grams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book is an argument for Christianity, based u) 
the fact that it is steadiiy growing in number of adhe! 
ents, in wealth and power for aggressive work, in influ. 
ence over the dominant and progressive nations, and in 
adaptability to the manifold needs of the age. 


Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest. 


The Universities and Colleges as related to Christian 
Progress. By John R. Mott. With map. 5th Thou- 
sand. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The World’s Student Christian Federation is the 
last tide-mark of enlightened regs gd ;.it is no doe « d 
name which Mr. Mott uses for his book; he merely 

lates into four words the meaning of & movement 
to wed religion to our schools, to confirm the connection 
between virtue and hme mse to garner the treasures 
of wisdom and piety.”"—From rialin The Evangelist. 


Seven Years in Sierra Leone. 


The Story of the Missionary Work of William A. B. 
Johnson. By Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
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as the strongest and most unas- 


The Gist of Japan 


The Islands, Their People and Missions. By Rev. R. B. 
Peery, A.M., Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $1.25. 


Those who wish to know the “ gist” of those matters 
Japanese in which Westerners are most interested— 
the land, the previe. the coming of Christianity, the 
difficulties an pro apeots of her missions, the condition 
of the native Church—will find it set down in Dr. Peery’s 
} so fh oe interesting, reliable, instructive and con- 

ensed form. 


A Concise History of Missions. 


By Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


The editor of “‘ The Encyclopedia of Missions "’ is rec- 
ognized as one of ti the first authorities on all matters 
with his work is in four parts, 
the first sketches the general history of missions; the 
second the development of the field; the third treats of 
organization and methods of mission work, and the 
fourth gives the most recent statistics of the subject. 
An index and a bibliography are provided. 


On the Indian Trail, 


And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the 
Cree and Saulteaux Indians. By Rev. Egerton R. 
Young. Illustrated by J. E. Laughlin. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Nome well known to readers of all ages as the 
author of “‘ By Canoe and Dog Train,” “‘ Three Boys in 


the Wild North Land,” and other ‘popular books de- 
scribing life and adventure in the great Northwest. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our new, complete, illustrated catalogue, with classified index, 


and our new classified, tllustrated list of missionary books, sent free on application. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue, Cuicaco: 63 Washington Street, Toronto: 154 Yonge Street. 





Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled ««THE ILLUS- 
TRATED BIBLE TREASURY,” written by Leading Scholars in 
America and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in-Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


Copyright Editions 


‘‘It is a prace } 
tical hand-book } 
of the highest & 
value for Bibli- 
cal study.’’ 

CONGREGATIONALIST 


350 Illustrations § 


OLD. AND BEW TSSTAMEYTS: 





- “It is one of those wonderful 
‘helps’ to the popular study of the Bible 
which both illustrates the enormous amount 
of fruitful, critical study which has been 
ve to the Hible in our time, and gives 
e best possible assurance that the Sacred 
Book has gained in weight, importance, and 
in the reverent feeling of the people for it. 
OF ALL THE ‘AIDS’ FOR THE POPULAR STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE . THIS IS EASILY FORE- 
MOST AND BEST. The marked tea- 
ture of the ‘Treasury’ is that every part of 
it is new, and that it contains none of that 
sequacious compilation which is based on 
works once in repute, but which at the best 


rise no higher than belated attempts to bring an old thing up to the gauge of a new one. 
ni e number of contributors who have taken port in the work is thiaty-eight. 


They make a list which commands confidence and c 
welcome the ‘Treasury’ as a fair, scholarly, and judicious 


tbe Bible.” — Zhe Jndependent. 


llenges admiration. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





French Literature. 


By Epwarp Downpen, D. Litt., LL.D. 
(Dub.), D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL. D. 
(Edin.), LL.D. (Princeton), Professor 
of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Literatures of the 
World Series, edited by Epmunp 
GossE,"M.A. 12mo. , Cloth, $1.50. 


A critical and historical résumé of French literature, 
etanted t MY L-t 7” ae of students and entertain- 
lary we ader. The author, who is particu- 
lar vs ay qualified to write this book, while not —— 

historical and social influences, desires espec 
the reader’s attention on great individua’ thete 
on their feelings, and their art. Aided by the works 
of the ablest and most learned students of French {fit- 
| a he presents a book which will at once find 
avo 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 


A Story of National Affairs for the Youth 
of the Nation. By Oscar PuHELpPs 
Austin. Appletons’ Home-Read- 
ing Book Series. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents met. 


eo of this volume is to furnish to the youth 
of tthe 4~ some facts about the affairs of the ation, 
and to awaken in o eg of the reader an interest in 
as subjects. a book eS wootel to the 

ing gene neration in stimulating a desire to become 
Detter formed of the affairs of their country, anda 
love and reverence to. its institutions. Great care has 
been exercised in mak ~~: statements accurate and un- 
prejudiced, and by a copious index to render the work 
pS nese to those desiring to utilize it as a book of 
referen 


The Hall of Shells. 


By Mrs. A. S. Harpy, author of ‘* Three 
Singers,’’ etc. Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Book Series. [llustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net. 


Books upon marine shells, either not too expensive 

or too learned for common use, are few; hence it is 

that bn M4 May eae may he _ to awaken’ an interest 

in the sea and its treasures, which can but grow with 

the years and afford an ever-widening and deepening 
source of delight. 


The Clash of Arms. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, author of 
‘*In the Day of Adversity,” ‘‘ De- 
nounced,” etc. No. 227, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

In this stirring romance of the seventeenth century 
the reader shares the adventures of an English officer 


who serves under Turenne in his German campaigns. 
The author has written an engrossing story of love and 
war. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by th. publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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PIANOS 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
our warerooms. How? Write, and we’ll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 

-our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
14 WHY. Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOT BUY..... 


Wi Finest wri! ORGAN 


eran when you can bp 4. at “oy . same 
ce as other and greatly inferior organs are sold 
‘or. Intending > ange should send to us for 
our Catalogues, prices, etc, 
MILLER ORCAN CO., 


Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 
J. CHURCH CQO. Music Publishers, Cinci 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
p?stal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like.the paper sent, 
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6 a 
Financial, 
Significance of Union Pacific 
Foreclosure. 

AN event of high importance in the 
railway and financial world will be the 
foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific 
Railroad system, arranged for early next 
month. Perhaps it would be better to 
speak of ‘‘sales,’’ rather than ‘‘sale,’’ 
for the system is composed of several 
separate divisions, each one subject to 
different mortgages; and as a matter of 
fact the component parts of the system 
will be put up at auction on different 
days and at different places. It is the 
ignorance which exists to a wide extent 
as to the composite nature of this cor- 
poration’s property which breeds the 
misapprehension as to the foreclosure 
and the proposed reorganization, con- 
stantly cropping out in private conver- 
sation and in the columns of some news- 
papers. A brief examination of the sit- 
uation of affairs, coupled with needed 
reference to: historical facts, may help to 
clear up the understanding of many per~ 
sons who have been influenced by the 
sophistry or misrepresentation of polit- 
ical or economic demagogs. 

First it may be desirable to point out 
the public advantages to be derived 
from the successful reorganization of 
the Union Pacific system. It will re- 
lease from unprofitable but necessary 
custody with financial depositaries, 
stocks and bonds representing about 
two hundred millions of dollars of cap- 
ital. Of course the reorganization in- 
volves some sacrifices on the part of 
holders of securities, in order to bring 
the interest obligations of the successor 
company within an earning power based 
upon an average of years of prosperity 
and adversity. But with solvency re- 
stored to the property, interest pay- 
ments will be resumed where they are 
now suspended, and the marketable 
value of the new securities will have a 
vitality and mobility which the old se- 
curities now lack. The general railway 
situation will be benefited, for a com- 
pany in the hands of receivers is a men- 
ance to every solvent corporation contig- 
uous to it. Mutual traffic contracts 
are subject to the necessary but cften 
delaying ‘‘ red-tape” of court examina- 
tion and approval. In the event of a 
warin rates, the bankrupt railroad has 
this unfairadvantage over competitors 
which are bound to pay interest on bor- 
rowed moneys and which ought to yield 
some return on the capital invested— 
it need not charge rates of fare or on 
freight more than enough to cover the 
actual operating cost ofthe road. The 
mental tone of financial circles here and 
abroad will certainly be strengthened by 
the return of this great system into the 
ranks of the solvent corporations. 

But one may almost say that there 
is a greater gain to come from the re- 
habilitation of the Union Pacific. It 
will take from it a sort of Government 
partnership which has been highly de- 
moralizing both to national politics and 
to the interests of security-holders in 
the company. Lobby corruption on an 
extensive scale has attended the history 
of Union Pacific for years. It matters 
not where you place the reproach; its 
existence may not be denied, and it was 
almost inevitable that it should be 
produced under the circumstances. 
Therefore, the relegation of the com- 
pany to the place occupied by all other 
railroads which derive their charter 
rights by public grant, but are inde- 
pendent of constant legislative influ- 
ence, must remove an important provo- 
cative to. political demoralization. 
Moreover, the pecuniary interest of the 
Federal Government in Union Pacific 


has been a constant temptation to poli- 
ticians to try the experiment of a Gov- 
ernment operation of an interstate 
transportation route. It may well be 
doubted that this country is yet pre- 
pared to accept the consequences of 
Government State owgership and oper- 
ation of railroads. The question is en- 
tirely distinct from municipal control of 
means of transit’ or a just return to a 
municipality upon the value of the fran- 
chises it grants to private persons. The 
peculiar nature of the American Fed- 
eral political system, as well as the in- 
stability and, too often, degradation of 
our practical politics, will suggest, upon 
reflection, many objections to the 
Federal power running a railroad, either 
in competition with roads in which 
private capital is honestly invested or 
as only one link in a general Govern- 
ment system for the whole country. 

But reference may now be made to 
the exact status of the Union Pacific 
foreclosure and reorganization proposi- 
tions. The errors of the company’s 
past cannot be redeemed, any more 
than Queen Victoria could right the 
wrongs of the Colonists who were 
driven to revolt by King George, and 
expect thereby to secure the United 
States as an appenage of her Empire. 
All of the acts of past managements of 
the road were done under Federal ap- 
proval, so far as they affected Govern- 
ment rights. The Union Pacific proper 
had its inspiration largely from military 
necessities. It ran only from Council 
Bluffs to Ogden, Utah. Around this 
stem there clustered, in time, numer- 
ous and extensive branches, which 
finally were combined into one general 
system, but with a varied assortment 
of mortgage obligations and rights. 
When the great system collapsed, in 
1893, under the pressure of panic in 
business and monetary circles, each 
creditor stood simply upon the char- 
acter and relativeness of his lien. 
The work of preventing such dissen- 
sions among various classes of credit- 
ors as would disrupt the system and 
leave each uurelated part a poorer 
property than when it was co-ordina- 
ting with its fellow-members, has taxed 
the ingenuity of the best bankers and 
railway experts through the last four 
years. Mutual sacrifices were necessa- 
ry to preserve general harmony. At 
last a scheme was evolved which could 
command sufficient new capital to rea- 
sonably assure its success. 

What was the position of the United 
States Government? It held a second 
mortgage lien only upon one section of 
the system. That section, left by itself, 
would, after the Government had paid 
off prior creditors, have been a piece of 
property incapable of reimbursing the 
Government for its cost. It would have 
served as a firebrand for inflaming So- 
cialistic desires for experiment, or have 
been a plaything of politicians. In- 
vestors in the entire Union Pacific sys- 
tem sought for a long time to effect a 
compromise by which the debt owed to 
the United States might be extended at 
a rate of interest which would enable 
the whole property to make reasonable 
return to security-holders, who were 
willing to make sacrifices along with 
the Government. The funding bill, 
designed to effect this happy result, 
failed, under Mr. Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration, to receive the approval of Con- 
gress to act, left the Chief Executive 
with no recourse but to take such steps 
as would preserve as much of the inter- 
est of the Government in the property 
as it was possible to do. 

The present Administration has nec- 
essarily carried out the policy of its pred- 
ecessor in regard to this question. 
What has been accomplished has prac- 
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tically been to save to the Treasury 
about 50% of its actual investment in 
the Union Pacific enterprise, where the 
other alternative would have been a 
reasonably certain loss of the entire in- 
vestment. The bankers’ reorganization 
committee has hampered the Govern- 
ment in no way. It has merely agreed 
to guarantee to a second mortgage 
creditor one-half of his claims, leaving 
the field open, at the co.aing foreclosure 
sale of that part of the system against 
which the United States have any lien 

for any capitalist or combination of 
capitalists to overbid the committee. 
The program gives to the Government 
an assurance of an unexpectedly large 
return on its equity which is not given 
to any other holders of an equity in the 
property, save as these make sacrifices 
in agreement with fellow-creditors. If 
there are interests, home or foreign, 
which esteem the property to be 
worth more than this combination of 
bankers, which represents an association 
of nearly all the private creditors, the 
Government is in a position to benefit 
proportionally with the entire mass of 
creditors. Surely an arrangement by 
which the United States are guaranteed 
a minimum return and left free to se- 
cure any larger return that may be re- 
ceived from the sale cannot be com- 
plained of as unjust. The consumma- 
tion of the entire scheme of Union Pa- 
cific reconstruction will illustrate two 
things: (1) the incompetency of many 
politicians to deal effectively with a 
business situation, and (2) the wonder- 
ful organizing power of capital when 
left free to lawfully exercise its judg- 
ment and resources as its wisdom dic- 
tates. , 


National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number of 
the National banks of New York City: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


eee rere Creer ee $36,950,105 
Capital stock isos <ccccsscccccegsees 5,000,000 
MN bie satvncndcudeunsccacoeds 2,250,000 
Undivided profits...............4 295,504 
[a 25,399-540 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Eee ae $12,889,271 
Capital SOG x6 < oiaincieccncnesccnssns 1,000,000 
RE idkus n4ssenaeuquaeieeseneee 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 88,775 
PON o Soacoceciczannnscesnnes 11,346,496 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
an. ee $8,970, 331 
CAMA MOE oe a sivicesccecsres 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits............... 218, 163 
PRT eg Ene nay ce mdassveesere 71350,836 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


a, $1,815,651 
Capital :C60CRc. ca vcccieceseesoes 250,000 
DUE aca decnndyrcenawosnegsiek 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 98,534 
DON sos sie cidadeneacs2eseeonas 1,192,117 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
OIE ho hits teciudivcscxs $2,919,775 
COMA MOO ioe ccc wcccedccccccns 200,000 
ONIN Bl aaa iS decesciwcsacwcemes 50,000 
Undivided profits...............6 262,484 
DRO oxen nde nee qicocsonecenes 2,293,061 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NR ai cisco ea ceeniacase $37,205,513 
Capital stock... .ccceseseses 3,200,000 
SUIPIUS ......ceseeeeeeceeeseeeees 2,000,000 
Undivided profits.............+4- 43,330 
aia os ccd vides dasevoecnds 31,917,183 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
RESOUFCES...... cece ecee eee seeeees $770,708 
CAPRA SOCK. 5... sc cececcccccees 200,000 
SGEPIOS. 2.5. cece caccccseccesese 30,000 
Undivided profits.............+-- 2,733 
CRONE Scores wn = nage vngeaneesenes 492,975 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
ResOumsces.. «<2. -c.csckentegecese $13,507,259 
Capital stock... .......see-seeees 1,000,000 
SraFTNUS noo e cise stat ec sdececsdess 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............- 678,314 
DROPOSiRS see ood crcevccvicccccceesses 93945975 
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_MPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’: NATIONAL BANK. 











PaO ois. ois. Wo 8 eS +++ $37,826,442 
RSepttel BROOK... 5... sees eee ed 1,500,000 
ED anak civctslav ane a vawniegue ck 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 557:463 
Deposits..... osbua bec schveebeee oe 30,722,557 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
PIB aa ins sine cect ceeces cane $9,931,759 
San eteck: REE ESTAR EON 000 
enue pksib bane Unie saewennsweane canyon 
ue ivided profits.............+.. 25,060 
I So nctis ccuwsccccscnepesss 8,554,397 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
DINER ca iconssasccantncacspeas $13,167,991 
‘Capital iia eee ak eenien 1,000,000 
Cs i: vapeksh stipnkessvesace 900,000 
Undivided profits..........:..... 92,113 
NE, a nck'6 vanwees Sooncnrscche's 10,991,359 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ANC OB a5 ins ed nivesvinsstsancice $19,750,489 
Ey eree even 2,000,000 
NOR nb ainphekdeen shes hbebe o> 500,000 
Un ivided ND ons sbns <otsewes 514,056 
SEO ie ere 16,730,433 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
DENS Soi sih os cs. hatbwad $12,135,274 
Capital stock..... 700,000 
eer 500,000 
Undivided profits 69,773 
PEIN boss oc5ieccconed susedens 10,820,501 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
IE. oo ocnksahsab chara ne $22,117,018 
PRN MOEN. \sbanknind aunesoones 1,500,000 
NN Suit Suein GbaubbiaaeSeedss'e}e3 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 310,907 
IOUNEEs pss vecs cee Fale MS 18,952,704 
'NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
POSES 5 0 005 595538020 hwenseces $1,884,799 
I ee ee ee 300,000 
Co. lS utente cunbe sees o 150,000 
Undivided profits................. 18,902 
ERG EAR ae se 1372, 197 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
IE Sin ign sap anscapwecacess $4,505,622 
ee ROE. Son «i éon evita chosen’ 600,000 
Ae 120.000 
Undivided profits. ..............-. 269,673 
OD iki: soo se ennnsectp were ote 313359949 
NATIONAL CITY BANKs 
IE fin ibe dabnes<ctaveses $67,936,540 
Ns GOES... ic} concadessocnd 1,000,000 
DL tii cl sleeps osenser inne’ 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 2,724,092 
dsc conestinencsssheeseese 62,428,898 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
ee $42,871,638 
NE DEI ban css scancesoebp ee es 2,000,000 
DE Scicssiaahave one-handed son's 2,500,000 
Undivided profits............+.++ 686,496 
SR 20k hd hbk sevewecesessesns 37,640, 144 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
MN... .ceeisseseupienes tes $6,530,192 
SRA SODOK... iu. seessesscebeaseee 1,000,000 
RT eee ee 100,000 
Undivided profits.. 47,210 
DODOBNS. 65.666 scesccccccccsccciecses 5,202,983 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
RDOMIOOE 6.0 sci ci cvccccccnc seu $11,864,282 
Capital SPOCK... ...esesevecccsseoes 500,000 
TEL conn vcsocversececcenesstee 250,000 
Undivided profits...............- 56,116 
SPEEDED Shi cconessussadsscaseeeosp 11,058, 167 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
INNS isis iin kvees sss sewensnode $7,840,313 
Cee BNICK 5 55 fccscccccescssccss 300,000 
EE Cuno nk jon pads adbetenpessees 600,000 
Undivided profits................. 75,984 
ee eT Tyre 6,846,448 





Monetary Aftairs. 


GOLD imports have been resumed, 
and at the close of the week over 
$8,000,000 was known to be in transit 
or engaged for New York. This is the 
season when gold usually comes this 
way, and the long continuance of large 
merchandise exports and small imports 
assures a further movement of conse- 
quence. Europe being unwilling to 
part with the precious metal, gold rose 
1d. per ounce in London; but the sup- 
ply of bills isincreasing. General trade 
is quiet and in good condition. Weare 
now entering the last quarter of the 
year when business in many lines is al- 
ways less active. There are alsotwo or 
three influences which may act unfa- 
vorably upon trade for a time, such as 
the municipal election, the opening at- 
titude of Congress on the Cuban cur- 
rency and silver issues, and yellow fever 
inthe South. The latter has put quite 
an embargo on traffic in some sections 


THE INDEPENDENT 


of the South, owing, however, more to 
extreme quarantine methods than to the 
disease itself. Danger from this source 
is not likely to disappear until frost 
comes, which is usually in December in 
the districts infected. The retail trades 
in nearly all parts of the country are 
active, indicating that goods are being 
readily taken for consumption. This, 
of course, is a hopeful feature to the 
wholesale and manufacturing branches. 
Speculative tendencies are dormant, not 
only in stocks and wheat, but in all de- 
partments of trade. The decline in 
stocks has encouraged conservatism, 
and will give a chance for a new forward 
movement later on upon a more even 
and substantial basis. Bank clearings 
and railroad earnings continue to de- 
monstrate the progress of business re- 
vival; but the most striking evidence of 
the change thus far shown is in the ex- 
traordinary decline of failures. Accord- 
ing to Dun's Review, the total liabili- 
ties in September were $10,300,000 
against $29,770,000 the same month 
last year. The figures for July, August 
and September were even more remark- 
able; the total in that period, 1897, be- 
ing only $25,600,000 compared with 
$73,200,000 for the same period of 1896. 
This improvement was well distributed 
throughout the country, as the follow- 
ing statement for the three months 
shows: 





Liabilities. 
1897. 1896. 

New England States. ..$3.895,000 $6,635,000 
Middle States.......... 8,965,000 24,122,000 
Southern States........ 3,218,000 7,060,000 
Sonthwestern States... 1,176,000 4,438,000 
Central States.......... 4,904,000 25,164,000 
Western States......... 1,590,000 3,878,000 
eo ae 1,852,000 1,926,000 

POU ics. sxeiassacs $25,600,000 $73,223,000 





The tendency of values on the Stock 
Exchange was downward. In the face 
of large gold imports and good railroad 
earnings, both gross and net, with pros- 
pects of their steady continuance, there 
was some surprise at the market taking 
thiscourse. The truth is, Wall Street, 
as usual, fully discounted all business 
improvement in advance; and in some 
instances it overdiscounted. the new 
prosperity. For several weeks the large 
holders of stocks have been out of the 
market and seemingly willing fora de- 
cline after taking their profits. In con- 
sequence transactions were confined to 
professional traders and the few ven- 
turesome outsiders. The bears had 
little difficulty in forcing out weakly 
margined stocks, ard the downward 


movement was further aided by 
political developments, the Cuban 
question and _ yellow fever scares. 


Apart from these influences, which 
are likely to be of a temporary na- 
ture, the situation is unchanged 
and satisfactory. Railroad managers 
confidently look for a steady expansion 
of traffic. The indications are that 
President McKinley will pursue a pacif- 
ic policy toward Spain if possible. Lon- 
donisat last showing more interest in our 
securities,and the election of Mr. Low as 
Mayor of New York will have a strong 
moral influence abroad, inasmuchasit will 
convince foreigners that the intelligent, 
conservative and honest forces in this 
country are not dormant but thorough- 
ly aroused. The present municipal cam- 
paign is being watched with extraordi- 
nary interest, not only in London and 
Europe, but throughout the United 
States. No further talk is heard about 
the Bank of England keeping a portion 
of its reserve in silver, and this question 
has probably been dropped. It is like- 
ly, also, that Great Britain’s answer to 
our silver ambassadors will be curteous 
but unfavorable. The outlook for the 
money market is toward easy rates. 


The currency movement to the in- 
terior is falling off, and the flow will 
soon be in this direction. With 
gold coming this. way in increasing 
quantities the supply of loanable funds 
will soon be plentiful. Bankers gener- 
ally expect us to import not less than 
$20,000,000 gold this autumn. Already 
the banks are well supplied with gold, 
and the Treasury is receiving more in 
exchange for notes than it really wants, 
a striking contrast with a year ago. Call 
loans on stocks ruled about 3%. Time 
money is quoted at 34@4% for 60 to 90 
days. More activity is reported in com- 
mercial paper, rates being 44%@5% for 
60 to go day indorsed bills receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 











Oct. 9. Oct.2. Decrease. 
$571,731,100 %571,993,400 $262,800 
93,948,500 92,365,100 *1,583.400 
73,721,300 78,023,600 4,302,3.0 
616,737,200  — 619,353,2U0 2,616,000 
15,820,200 15,790,400 #29,800 











The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Bpecie......s0000 $98,948,500 $92,365,100 *$1,588,400 

; pegalt tenders... 73,721,300 78,023,600 4,302,300 

Total reserve... $167,669,800 170,388,700 $2,718,900 
Reserve require red 

ag’t deposits... _ 154,184,800 154,838,30) 654,000 

Surplus res’rve. ~ $13,485,500 $15,550,400 $2,064,900 


*Increase. 


Tne cundition of the legal reserve ot 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five yedrs wasas follows: 


Oct. 10th, 1396 urp: 
Oct. 12th, ur 
Oct. 18th: 1894. urp 
ox 14th, 1893—£ Surp) 
15th, 1892—Surp 





























GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked. 

pcinphbhhoewsisos sacecanpsecncingessepersosesc 98: cose 

New is MEE con ccessccavessnccesop sane 126 127 
ew 4s, Coupons. - 12634 14 
4s, Registered 112 11254 
4s, Coupons 113) 11354 
58, Registered ti 1554 
5s, Coupons.. 115) 1554 
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BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October gth, were: 


OR, oshctnnves tobe 319 North puoi pioiee 18736 
Detoeeie’ & Drovers’. = People’s......... 29 
Commerce...........+ = 10 | West Side 
TTS Sbenes dacke seen 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


















































Mcnean Sales. Bid. Asked 

BRIAR a vrcrierinccssetassseesee 325 335 eons 

\merioaa Exchange.. 174 174 176 

ree 319 800 Seas 

Zz oadw ay eee eee eeee 285! 250 

tch 9L 100% 

Central National....... 163% 160 170 
Chase National... 225 500 

Chatham..... 294 305 

Chemical 4,250 4,000 $s00 

ty edsceee 550 econ 

Citizens’... 125 18 140 

Columbia... 170 vets 1% 

Commerce... 210 210 213 

Continental. 131 130 1 

orn Exchange 302 290 305 
East River...... 136 125 
Eleventh War 275 250 
Rsccoces ox 240 
fifth Avenue 970 8,100 
EE ctanrebatscorses aves 2,600 

First National of 8.J.. 1284 120 150 

‘ourteenth Street 170 130 160 

Fourth -qecneneannta 18044 183 ecee 

eccespocce 70 luv 

B 310 See 

oon 110 Cove 

G Sie 820 

Germania............ 300 cose 

Greenwich..... 160 ceee 

Ha 350 ovea 

H 85 eevee 

150 esse 

535 550 

140 cove 

160 ove 

130 ecoe 

215 230 

194 196 

er 120 

160 cose 

146 150 

120 14 

110 osee 

150 onee 

239 245 

80 stee 

115 See0 

pebtyodsebaseess rd 100 

100 ao SS 

135 140 

Jevesecs 165 185 

psiesanos 180 185 

265 2% 

io Ha 

( 

Republic. : 159 150 160 

Seaboard National....... soe 12 170 ane 

second National.... oe. 485 425 wooo 

Seventh National... 105 100 init 

hoe and Leather... oo «686 93 100 

sixth National...... ory = 85 250 esse 

Standard 1 ees 100 

State of New rss 113 112 cose 

Third National. . 2 iit) 

radesmen’s...... 100 102% pove 

Ward, ao? 1% 135 : ore 
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Banks, sy Bid. Asked 
ks 1 ‘iss 


1 bate 
eve 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Co: 
has arranged a system for patrolling its 
lines at night under special police, ém= 
ploying a checking system which will 
guarantee its efficiency. 


. ++. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
25 shares Williamsb’gh City Fire Ins, Co.4o3 
351 shares N. Y., N. H. and H......... 184% 
4 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co..270 
37 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co...... 271 
26 shares Trow Direc. P’g and B’kb’g Co: 30 

..s.The National Council of Swit- 
zerland has adopted a bill providing for 
the purchase of the five principal rail- 
toads of Switzerland at a cost of about 
$185.000,000. Switzerland has a com- 
plete system of telegraphs, which, ex- 
cepting the wires for railroad purposes, 
is wholly under control of the State. 


....Some of the banks have found it 
much cheaper to send currency by feg= 
istered mail than by express (of course, 
under an insurance policy). It is sta= 
ted that recently about $1,000,000 ift 
currency, belonging to one of our New 
York banks, was held up in the registered 
mail by the yellow fever quarantine at a 
little town in Alabama. It is carefully 
guarded. 


.- The Colonial Trust Co. is now 
established in the St. Paul building, 
Broadway and Ann Street, with com- 
modious and beautiful offices ready 
for the transaction of business. Its 
capital and surplus is $1,500,000. It 
transacts every form of business usual 
with Trust companies, as well as a 
general banking business. The offi- 
cers are Roswell P. Flower, President; 
John E. Borneand Chas, C. Dickinson, 
Vice-Presidents; James W. Tappin, 
Secretary; Arpad S. Grossmann, Treas- 
urer, and Edmund L. Judson, Assistant 
Secretary. Its board of directors is 
composed of some of the most promi- 
nent business men in this city. Its suc- 
cess would seem to be assured from the 
start, 


.. The Government of New Found- 
land has been engaged during several 
years past in building a line of railway 
from St. Johns, on the extreme east, to 
Port-au-Basque on the southwestern 
coast, the line nowhere probably being 
more than 100 miles from the coast. 
The entire cost of the 615 miles of rail- 
way will be about $10,000,000, The 
Colony required on the part of the con- 
tractor that he should operate the road 
for seven years. receiving for so doing a 
grant of 5,000 acres for each mile of 
road, and afterward an annual deficit is 
expected. ‘It is expected that the road 
will open up considerable lumbering 
interests, and that the manufacture of 
wood pulp will be greatly stimulated. 
There is in the interior of New Found- 
land, which is an immense wilderness, 
traversed by great rivers and water- 
courses, considerable land which will 
eventually be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. There is also good grazing land 
for cattle. 


-The second Secretary of the 
British Embassy at Washington has 
made a special report to the British 
Foreign Office of the Americantin plate 
industry. He states that the cost of 
landing British plates at points on the 
Atlantic coast is $3.88 or 28 cents above 
the price of American plates. At 
Pacific ports the cost is $3.84 or 22% 
cents below the cost of American plates 
there. He adds that 


‘*Under existing rates of duty, there- 
fore, and at present prices, the only 
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section of the American market in which 
British plates of ordinary grades (exclu- 
‘sive of drawback plates), can continue 
in the long run to compete is the Pacific 
Coast market,representing an annual con- 
sumption of about 50,000,000 pounds. In 
other portions of the United States the 
only importations that can be expected 
are of a limited number of special brands 
suited for special purposes. And this 
limited importation can only last so long 
as the demand is not of sufficient impor- 
tance to induce native manufacturers to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
producing the special qualities of tin 
plate, which they are undoubtedly able 
to do.”’ 
He adds that the American tin plate in- 
dustry is wholly dependent for its raw 
material on foreign importation, as no 
tin has been produced in the last four 
years from any deposits of tin in the 
United States. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


United States Trust Co., 


45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 
JaMEs S. CLARK, Sccond Vice- Pres. 
Henry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Ws. D.S 
GUSTAV He SOmWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LorpD, 
JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

Joun A, STEWART, 
Joun HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EpWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
AvEx. E.O 


BR . O. MILLS, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


Government 4"? 


- 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
1s WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Friday, October 15th, 1897, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Thursday, September 
30th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1st 
to October th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER. Treasurer. 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FOUR PER CENT. 100-YEAR ADJUSTMENT 
BONDS. 
ven that the Board of Directors of 





- 














— Treasurer, 


A.W. ‘GaRpn 
NEw weal September 8th, 








THE INDEPENDENT : 


THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
avd Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


NAL CITY B 
of New York, at New York, in the stats 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION sin 
NATI 
"Rien York, 
at the close of business, October 5th, 



















You should be interested 


in the new 


of the Cheque Bank, because they sup- 
y plya need that you have felt. Issued 
singly or in Books; oe for any’ 
amount and signed by owner; his own 
check, yet a certified obligation of the 
Bank that will be good everywhere on 
the Continent. 

Sold without charge at present. The 
same system as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


which are drawn in Sterling only, nego- 
tiable all over the world. 
Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ltd., 
40-42 Wall Street, N. Y. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 











Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance ofall 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 
This company has had many more years’ experience in 


Liability business than any. other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thorough 
care and permanent — which have given it 
its high reputation in the pas 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business, October 5th, 1897: 


RESOURCES. 





















jaene ANd GISCOUNTS. .......+++-+sseeeeeeees $5,232,995 49 
verdra: an eects ns. 2,391 04 
United States bonds og secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, CtC........ccccsccccccccce 155,902 75 
Due from National banks (not rese 
MIs ssi bis hoheh-s coving peeve 178,794 07 
Due from State banks and bank 10,478 16 
Checks and other cash items. . 52,439 74 
maceeantta for Clearing-house. 178,450 81 
Notes of other National banks. 28,954 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and me 
Pee eeeeT OCS OCCT ECE See See ee eee ‘ 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ME Saver cxtanarcee a vancevess 465 20 
Legal-tender notes............ 460,471 00 
U.S cue of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 590,000 00 
1,946,936 20 
Redemption fund with United ae 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
TOGR, o0:cdisndcivescss cacsdessneectecereesce $7,840,312 53 
LIABILITIES 
Coottal ae | I Treiiccdcueebeugestseee $300,000 2 
Sudivided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
a Die ChecaMiadahatRatenopehones ss xosinee 75,984 15 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 17,880 00 
ee deposits subject 
Pusddendeadacetecwesicas 672,087 15 
2, certificates of de- 
Tiicakdacedes stasenes covcecee 37,582 55 
Certified checks...............-6 356 
Cashier’s 2 outstanding 68,421 84 
6,846,448 33 
WOOD casccrsccccecsocoyessvasssecessesces $7,840,312 53 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.- 
I, JOS. 8S. CASK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above =, is true 
to the best of my knowledge and beli SE, Casht 
ashier. 


NGA 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this iit ‘tith day of 


October, 1897. BONS, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
WM. C. BREWSTER, 
w. HITCHCOCK," Directors. 
JOuN W. AITKE 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 5th, 1897 : 








RESOURCES. 

Loans ont Ii si oc ccsicccesncscccesses $3,564,425 16 
. bonds to secure circulation 200,000 00 
Premiums on U. nds... 29,312 50 
stocks, securities, | 56,714 14 
Banking house, furniture an ures 500,000 00 

Due from National banks (not reserve 
I ina nim Gtindbindatnry'ecsapenotcccscece 014 89 
Due ‘from State banks and bankers 51 
Checks and other cash items..............++ 04 
weeps pe for Clearing-house 50 
Notes of other National banks. 00 
b= een paper cu:rency, nickels and “ 


Log ‘al tender notes.......... 
. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders 





Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation). 








Ride po cccesscnscossee 
LIABILITIES 
Conta IE Divas spines cnsscevedscsces $1,000,000 00 
Univ DES ero ast crete ney, bsecenaecee 00,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SidatGshiduesie diebthedecatnessisvceseve 47,209 63 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 180,000 00 
Due to other National banks. ae 751 08 
Due to State banksand bank- 
614,350 80 
8,487,573 78 
61 799 78 
58,424 45 
308,082 67 
5,202, 982 56 56 


ict do da pede dhatatweceseccssevescace $6,530, 192 19 19 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNnTY OF NEW YORK, 8&8.. 

I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 

Guheerined, and sworn to before me ps ith day of 


October, 1 E. NTHONY, 
[Seal] Notary Public, Kings County. 
Gortihente pee in New York nee 
Correct—Attest : 
JOS. S. ST. 
JOHN A, HILT ER, > Directors, 
JOHN M, CRANE, 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........+++++.seereeeee 82 
Overdrafts, d and eaees 3,006 64 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation 900,000 00 
U: S. bonds to secure U.S deposits........ 200,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand soe 64,000 00 
Premiums on U. = a 1,325 20 
Stocks, securitics, 2,047,617 64 
Banking house, hn AEE and fixtures. . 200,000 00 
o from National banks (not reserve . 
Sicha ntcneanlisonsesimehaetaesserve ona 1,949,089 13 
Due f from State banks and pa... 083 45 
Checks and other cash items..... 1,551 65 
Notes of ot for iat, 964,652 
Notes of other National banks............. 15,725 
paper currency, nickels and 
EE cvs cavseenenechectseathdedesageosesdees 507 13 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BROEED 5 cccconeveseconcessence $10,088,410 00 
Legal-tender ni 689,000 00 
U.S. pom ema of “deposit 
for legal tenders 3,840,000 00 
——————_ 14,117,410 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 40,500 00 







Due from U.S. Treasurer (oth 


cent. redemption fund).. i 58,178 91 


2,724,091 65 
783,550 











550 OV 
510 00 
pos: 
Certified checks.............. 3,647,916 3 
Cashier's fcr outstanding 1, 482,635 
48,175,392 58 
Due to other National banks. $14,607,138 84 
— to State banks and bank- 
badtcesecesecasemegavesveses 4,445,856 89 


19,(52,996 73 
200,000 00 


Total $67,936,539 91 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, GILSON 8. WHITSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 

S. WHITSON, age 

Subscribed and sworn to before os cers 7th day of 
October, 1897. Ep CoREY 

Notary Public, New York Go. 

Correct—Attest : 


SAMUEL SLO 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, Directors. 
ROBERT BACON, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANS OF NORTH 


ICA, 
at New York, in the State of New ¥ ork, at the close of 
business, October 5' th, 
























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $7,306,336 65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,584 71 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 50, 000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 5,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 209,108 90 
Other real estate and m: d 4,849 08 
Due from National a en reserve 
I oid 6hsh 6 ce ntins cockedecsndis<seeede 880.326 79 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 241,250 31 
Checks and other cash items 889 64 
— for Clearing- 
ass a Paesesiesinee 812,064 59 
Notes of other National 
a as ncicdecibetednancccese 11,765 00 
orenh paper currency, 
nickels and cents............ 170 19 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz. 
Specie 1,773,826 95 
Legal-tender notes. . 289,851 00 
U. S. certificates of 8: 
for legal tenders............ 440,000 00 
3,354,567 37 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circnlation).............+++ 2,250 00 
TIGER... cccosecovecccccecsess cucseessecses $12,135,273 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $700,000 00 
Surplus fund.. « 500,000 0) 
oa ivided profi 
RAT ENS PLE PY 69,773 05 
nhtionai bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 00 
ue to other National 
avec qnnctantacmesdosene $3,590,424 56 
Due to State banks and 
INNO... os cen c ce cevcceceses 1,848,807 13 
pividends re 3,897 
ae deposits subject 
Een emuadaucanna snes 4,721,810 14 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mildiscctasnidaantesenhos 113,561 79 
obrtined MOOR, ccc ce cncsece 516,216 76 
Cashier's an outstand- 
Di iaatdcdonestias cnecwotedecs 25,782 78 
—————_ 10,820,500 76 


Tota $12,135, 273 81 
STATE OF NEW zone. CoUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88. 

I, HENRY CHAP JR., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do po baal a that the above state- 
ment is true to the = <r knowledge and belief. 

CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 

Subscribed and ee. ‘+ sey me ‘this 8th day of 

October, 1897. H. GRAHAM, 
Nein Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : . 


he VAN NORDEN, 
TROWBRIDGE, 
D: H. HOUGHTALING, 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
ri tALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the ag of New York, at the close 
of business, October 5th, 1 


RESOURCES. 

















Licetae and GINGOMINN, 6.0. icccdidccccccccccscee $5,272,290 68 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 7,794 27 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 1,000,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.. 60,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. b 77,828 10 
stocks, securities, etc. 978,375 90 
Banking house, furniture and 500,400 00 
ether real estate and mortgages saul. 26,300 00 

x a National banks (not reserve 
Sean inend Ge asneaoscenaate 268,678 97 
Due f from State banks and bankers. 6,297 80 
Checks and other cash items 28,794 85 
| ree po for Clearing-house. 3,525,083 00 
Notes of other National banks 42,000 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ugar ccoudamegacdees cesecccsesnneecconees 312 46 

—_— “yamsted reserve in bank, viz.: == 

POeee ETOP eee eres eee e ‘ 

Legal sender noses iaiiledaas 718,254 00 
1,668,502. 73 

Redemption fund with U. S. hosencxioneed 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 45,000 00 








DO iicdsccstsnscccssscsevesscsnsvecsoces 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........sseeeeeeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
I  vniccecngsrenenesencetsenvoessens 1,000, 
Un ‘vided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
RE SS ee ae 678,313 81 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 970 
Due to other National banks. it 846,693 04 
— to State banks and —_ 
Re ubiwatsnone 1,025,175 25 
Dividends unpaid. . 60,849 00 
inna deposits, 
weseseces scdeeeabeces 4,589,079 86 
Demand certificates of de- 
DOr cs cccssescecvecscnsesous 12,856 21 
ootined CROOKES. 6 .'5.00cc80000 122 62 
Cashier's checks outstanding 3,198 97 
9,945,974 95 





Total $183, $18,507, 258 76 
STATE OF ae ~ ORK corners OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, ARTHU SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, a yr 3 swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of mag know SHERMAN: aoa — 


Subscribed and sworn to A. me. this 8th pap of 
October, 1897. H. L. BRAYNARD, 


Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., 
A. H. STEVENS, 
W,EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





Directors, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 

at New York City. in the State of New York, at the 

close of business October 5th, 1897: 









RESOURCES. 

Loans ana GQRODTIB 0, 5c ccsccrcccccccsscce $27,883,778 74 
to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 

Stocks. soourities, € Sebucsesedseesae 529,125 61 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 1,064,250 00 
". Ba, National banks (not reserve e 
Due f from State banks ann eee 14 
Checks and other cas! w@ 
Exchanges for Clearing: —— 21 


= 





eb anais tiscncadas ’ 
U.8. certificates ‘of deposit 





for legal tenders.......... 400,000 00 
——————_ 9,814,386 00) 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
6 per cent. of “———} 2,250 00 

Due from 8. Tre 
per cent. redemption fund) 29,000 00 
Woes ates end ee $42,871,687 68 
LIABILITIES. 

a IN Me Sock bn cc devcccdovcsrese $2,000,000 00 
Undiviae _ ET 2,500,000 00: 

ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
686,495 74 
44,997 Si» 
—— 37,640,144 39 





Total $42,871,637 63 
STATE oF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 838.: 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my a yt - belief. 

GEO HIC ‘KOK, Cashier. 
poe meg A and ovens to ae me this 8th day of 


October, . MAIN, Notary Public, 
Kings ‘Co. Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, N 
EDW’D C. HOYT, Directors. 
EDWARD E. POOR, § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

n CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the ” close 
of business, October 5th, 1397 : 





























RESOURCES. 
room CN SOOO occenditcrewccscedccees $7,508,322 78 
Iverdrafts, secured and unsecured. . T2229 22 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 60,000 00 
U.S. bonds to oo LA ig deposits. . 210,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds............. 5,200 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..................- _ 502,214 87 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 32.074 06 
ther real estate and mortgages owned.... 216,579 00 
Due from —— banks 
(not reserve agents).. $1,101,299 92 
os Brame State banks and 
Aaseccsevaalescenaanee 120,287 
Cheeks ona other cash items. 82,657 59 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
| patie es 689,895 15 
Notes of othe 
a 35,000 00 
Fractional per c ncy, 
nickels and cents............ 8,109 18 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
aan dca ceedecdniduccdisave 1,526,019 50 
Legal-tender notes............ 801.620 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- 
OUI o caccicnsvcicaccccctes 2,700 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 2 50 
—— 4,347,641 8 
ilove sintliuisadtuncmitiniaisincs , $12, 889,271 i 
LIABILITIES 
b om ES Ee ee a = 00 
ve i acturentecenvadcgsdwusasdgiiwe: cae 060. 00 
vided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
pa: 7% 2 
National bank-notes outstanding. . <= Sand Oo 00 
Due to other National banks. $3 686,398 res 
= to State banks and bank- 
1,295,412 01 
Dividends unpaid.. 2,475 16 
a deposits 8 
6,077,189 99 
10,734 89 
144,515 64 
7,925 15 
officers 119,444 10 
Liabilities other than those 
above stated. .........cscree 2,400 00 
11, B46, 495 87 





Total . $12, 889,271 11 11 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 

a . YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 


October, 1897. VILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
COURTLAN yA! D. MOSS, 
JAMES H. DONHAM, Directors. 
H. TUCK, 





Recs OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NAT ONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business, October 5th, 1897 : 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. ..............sceceeeees $6,656,726 O01 
bonds to —— oo 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secu 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand. 800 00 
Premiums on U.S. 5,968 51 
Stocks, securities, etc 503.096 29 
= from National 
itadincaddp ee ddkeiennddscaae.s 718,218 07 
Due trom State banks and - neue 43,914 47 
Checks and other cash items........ 170 12 
Exchanges for Ceoring-heans eeaee 1,194,821 93 
Notes of other National banks............. 17,185 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
pcecccccccssccwcccecseccccecencccecccece 985 04 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ave cdewdevededdncccdeces 21 1,016, 105 45 
Legal-tender notes........... 442 00 
U.S. certificate of deposit for 
BO BEN vics cide cscccices __ 910,000 00 
2,613,547 45 


Due from U.S. Treasurer (other tt than 5 sed 
cent redemption fund).. 











I nnccacadqandncsetiedcersisgevoqenass 
LIABILITIES 
TD Se eae $500,000 00 
Univ PINLEGS Cinccgundedddéeescbansesacsade 250,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes o6ues 
EneUsiecccetcavedadascesesevccenceseseccce 115 51 
Dhe to other National banks.. - $4,148, S86 41 
= to State banks and bank 
cece 2,969,992 = 
Dividends nn Ee 30 00 
= deposi ject to — 
Demand certificates of deposit 176,518 99 
Certified checks................ 289 74 
Cashier’s cheeks outstanding. . 38,683 28 
United States deposits.......... 40,000 00 
11,053,166 89 





Tota 11,864, 282 49 
STATE OF NEW bs ORK, Gow NTY OF NEW YORK, 8%. 

J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do Ganey swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knoqwte‘e! and belief. 

HOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to — me this 7th day ct? 


October, 1897. . CLEVERLEY, 
; Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate “fled in New York Co, 
Correct—Attest : 
8. DATES 
DAN N'L 





AY, Di 
STUART G, NéLson, > 7CO™ 
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RT OF THE QonpiT Ion OF THE 
SA MERICAN E CHANGE NATIONAL 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 5th, 1897. 











na 
534,000 00 
ie “gras 8 | 2 
Barger Sova Stn sa 
“ao 

Theat tends notes.......... es} 00 

U. 8. certifica’ of d 

posit for legal tenders..... 950,000 00 4,518,011 92 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 200,250 00 


per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treas 
cent. redemption fun i: 





LIABILITIES. 
Sirpius rj DORE TM. 2.0.00. seccccvescecises 







National bank notes outstanding 
Dueto other el banks. . 
— to State _ and bai 





16,418,988 38 
ecks beaioi6 26 
pesecese sevese Sie 80 


Dem: candi ae of deposit 
Certified c 
Cashier's an outstanding. 


ee ee ee 
STATE OF NEW YorK,. CouNTY OF NEW gy 88... 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-nam 
bank, do atenely —— thaw LL a is true 
best now! e ani 
i ee fw ARD BURNS, Cashier. 
ng | and sworn to —— me — 8th day of 
October, 1897. Wa. Ives WasHBURN, 
Notary Pubite,’ New York County, 
Correct—Attes' 


3, R. MAYWEL 
BAYARD CUTTING, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





REPO OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL, | Orr izENy BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the Close of 

business, October 5th, ior: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............0---seseeeees $2,482,291 10 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 06 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... nae 200,000 00 
Premiums on U.8. bonds........ 75 
Stocks, securities, etc ° 92,750 00 
Banking house................0+++ es 276,600 00 
Due. frou — — a , 10,800 00 
ue from Nation aD no rese 
Mis nt kbhiinbheseespeunpecensogoensnaqee 275,834 55 
Due 1 from State banks and bankers. 28,286 23 
Checks and other cash items........ 102,826 85 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. we 199,183 98 
Notes of other National banks............. 2,800 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and as 3 
Lawful Neca reserve in bank, viz.: 
Lethnedeboesvssobbunstts 960 00 
ae tender notes......... 99,271 00 
Usosit ferlegsltenders.”. 270,000 00 
it for le: nders.. ; 
hig “ —_—_- 799,281 00 
Redemption fund with U. = } nae 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 9,000 00 
TORR. 5s vesvesioneeiasesnssenep "$4,505,622 01 





LIABILITIES. 
Surplus —) paid in.. 








oe SE amantadins bekosSinesespnaseadocseceh vos 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 180,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $12,546 91 
oor State banks and bank- 
ceubheastaapaywersconarsss 69,370 04 
Dividends unpaid............+ 1,007 12 
od leposits subject 
eraaieniahseeeess te 8,171,841 62 
Demand certificates of de- 
RR Se ae 5,205 00 
Certified checks 56,597 00 
7: 8 checks outstand- 
15,940 47 
3,440 
8,335,949 02 
he sincnthcanecube hs sbavoscsebakeiny Oh $4,505, 622 01 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CounTY OF NEW YORK, 
.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best 0 my —— = Li 
D.C EBOUT, Cashier 


Subscribed and sworn to before. me this 7th day rat 
M. 


October, 1897. ‘OE. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
e A. WALTON, 
’ NAUMBURG. 


{ Directors. 
. H. HACKETT, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the’ close 
of business October 5th, 1897 : 


































RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts.............c.sssseeeees $4,807,653 52 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 8,737 91 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ove 250,000 00 
ums on U. MES, 566656666 ait 4,500 00 
Stocks, securities, WR cuvesenats seed eveavenD 2,112 45 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.... 8,800 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve . 
GIIEE). .. 00. sc cvccecesncsccasbesocbsserdessie 251,987 55 
Duet from State banks — ena. . 54,892 01 
Checks and other cash ite! 52,550 U2 
Exchanges for Clearin; house. 388,231 81 
Notes of other National banks 41,781 00 
Fractional paper currency, n 
261 73 
: 
——————_ 1, 48,480 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..~..........0...+++ 11,250 00 
BOOMS 8 siidcc sccconvt ss scctsvseccoscceceesse $9,981,758 50 
LIABILITIES 
ame pon  Miesctancoesptccessosncan $300,000 00 
[a EG. nabne- sweep Gineeteonimd canoer 600,000 00 
ted profits, less expenses and taxes 5.000.208 
Pa ai inotes outetanding...7.077. 222760 00 
State bank-notes outstanding 229,542 11 
Due to other —— banks. 
ds un . 
210, 96 
Eo ake CHOGKBs «. 22--.0..-00 red 7 
Cashier's pan outstand- 
panskiedaessevevesbuscnessos 209,676 54 
8,554,896 58 
pinhar oneitpdnn » empnbonhe os qpenansevente $9,931,758 50 


Total 
STATE OF NEw Foam CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
db do ‘koma swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my te and belie: . 

W. CORNELL, Cashier. 


October, 1527. 
tseai) Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
J.D. LAYNG { y 
C.c: CLARE, 





AE TA Der s 
a boned nee AT the ae oF Bee ice of 


























$24,009,542 24 
$0,000 80 
1,400,000 00 
210,000 00 
= n- 66,000 4 
Due — National. banks oa ge reserve 1 8 
ue from State banks = Seen. ane 61,903 33 
Chee ks A, Pao cash items..... arnoes | 
Notes oF other National banks.. 101,227 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
«PERE ceacccen snépipcasoansagmenercns eave 200 00 
Specie ° 
Le same ou 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.....,.... 3,090,000 00 
————— _ 8,120,388 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
on per cent. of ¢ ctrvaletion idle in ea Sa 2,250 00 
ue from U. reasurer (other than 5 
ee cent. reaemaelen BONE)... cccansrcceve 14,000 00 
MIPEIsb svnen ves caeun coger $enecesnn eseceeee $37,826,441 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..................se000 $1,500,000 00 
S$ ETE ignite cotninetinivgece doSbcdeneas 5,000,000 00 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Finenbbaccenesevescsbahebedndyes 557,462 73 
whttonai bank-notes outstanding 40,740 00 
State bank-notes outstanding............... 5,682 00 
Due to other National — $11,326,499 43 
Due to State banks and ban 
GED ow pn cdccessguheterhscneccs 4,509,917 11 
Dividends unpaid........... 10,231 
Indi _—— leposits subject 
Ble nocd est seassancescce 18,145,145 17 
Demand certificates of de- 
passgseeden nest ccesetesus 235,464 81 
Certifi BOB ons setsnernce 506 
Cashier’s cheeks outstanding 194,792 57 
30,722,557 05 


REE ani evoke cptasocensierspeknvespssodn $37,826, 
STATE OF New York posure OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
1, EDW. ARD TOWNS ra a of the above- 


named ban nee swear the above state- 
ment is true % the and belief. 
WAR TOW ND, oe a 
Subscribed and bi to —— ‘he this 8 — Md of 
October, 1897. 

{Seal §] ~4 Public, Kings C County. 
Certificate filed in New or County. 
Correct—Attest : 

. H. Feanine JR., 2 
EDWARD C. RICE, Directors. . 


ANTONY WALLACH, $ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Tie CONDITION OF THE 








R* POURT Y wong LANE OF THE 
p Pad Eom! te WAVER. ork, at the close 
~ pmnoenens. 

cares 7 0 
— and discounts. . 2 & 509 8 


U. 8. bonds to secure en. 
Stocks and securities 


m § 
Checks and other cash items 


U.8. certificates of posit 

















for legal tenders. 1,830,000 00 
————__ 6,667,877 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (6 
_ Percent. of circulation)............0..++66 2,250 00 
WON Sisk be dais clare seseccssccensess eeeee $87,205,518 29 
LIABILITIES. 
Conteal mock ppaccpogeoeenebletics veusssVedans $38,200,000 00 
ee Letieddbiscienkvobbebbephiees ees 2,000,000 00 
C Widedy Gare less expenses and — 
is inctoneéanshitiennweibinéesinaseseuh 43,329 79 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 45,000 00 
Due to other National oe BAG 28967 7 
= tate banks and bank- 
pitas eal “ 8,414 71 
aa deposits sub: 
check.......... = 
Other deposits. 41 87 
Demand certificates of deposit 8,559 00 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 984,528 80 90,622,640 86 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 1,286,127 93 


EA bnin ness sinkbgilbiaaes cone ehiaeea die 
STATE OF uEe Yor«x, Sorurt. oF NEW ORK, 88.- 
. PATT cma 


October, 
R. A. PIPER, Notary Public — x tee 
Getiiente filed in New York ‘ounty. 
Correct—Attes' 
a. EDWARD ) Simons, 
JAMES G. CANNON, Directors. 
FRED’K MEA D, 





RRercas OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH im 


ATIONAL BANK, 
at New Ly + B .) the Sta te of New York, at the close of 
, Oc 





errr. pA nak CONDITION OF THE 
5 tes TILE NATIONAL BANK, 
ot LX it; of fa York, at the close of business, Octo- 















Prec be weet ; 
Loans and discounts............0..sesseeeses $8,797,283 40 
_— ed a) ed 838 45 
U. 8. bonds to we circulation..... 205,000 00 
Stocks, eee bb ob ce cess pew 49,270 62 
Banking house............... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks. ...... 550,387 51 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 45,185 18 
Checks and other cash items "Fi, 911 07 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
ED scenes pnasitssosse 581,962 60 
Notes of other 2,409 00 
_ ea 750 83 
Legal-tender note 1,413,000 00 
U. 8. certificates o 
for legal tenders 570,000 00 
Redemption fund with 0.8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
oe Sepnebeesnesen sack yes 8,992 50 
rom U. 8. 
(other than 5 per cont. re- 
emption fund)...........+. 4,000 00 
———__ 8,820,025 50 
OME oncpidtvecsns ponacnnaneppece Sepevcee $18,167,990 61 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital mpeok paid in 

i eh ‘und 

Undivided profits, 
paid 


Due to other National banks $4,258,372 74 
— to State banks and bank- 





bps co counspeevessevewarccse 2,266,441 35 
Individaai deposits subject 
Sapesepepvepen scence 4,156,656 66 
Demand certificates of de- 
Dcanvonduadeishsonsscusape 8,100 00 
Certified checks.............. 148,542 31 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 158,246 16 
10,991,359 22 
RRs ¢5.00000n500npees» vegunsetnooneeits eam $13,167, 990 61 


To 
STATE OF ed York, County oF New YORK 

JAMES V. LO TT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do so soleninly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Vv. LOTT, oa. 
ee and sworn to before m . oe = of 


October, 1897 Fr. K. 
Notary Pubite, NY oh 
Correct—Attest : 
JOHN gE BORNE, 
CHAS. MV AIL. 


; Directors. 
B SCHENC 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATION Nchur eh ERS’ AND 


at New York, in the State of New York, Yat the close of 
business October 5th, 1897 : 













RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ................seeeeee + ° $997,267 43 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 56 64 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. 4,536 00 
stocks, securities, etc.... 70,608 00 
Ban house, furniture 100,000 00 
Other real estate and m mortgages 0 14,743 98 
et — National banks (not "reserve 
144,886 80 
ct 
101,074 75 
145 00 
cents 1,679 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SEES ivikn vs ckencdéwecedepene $165,962 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 155,813 00 
U; r ire od of deposit 40,000 00 
‘or legal-tenders............ 
—_———--— 361,775 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. bres G 
per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 


PGE, nevcceveesnsecesoss 



























r Sth, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................. eaeeose $716,125 10 
ta ge ry and unsecured........ 8 71 
U.S. bonds, to secure esis (four 
per. ib htcteensieme nbs bsneeecerteonses 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds. on — —— per cents). ee 200,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..............0.00+ 23,077 67 
stocks, securitiés, ete Rebeka perep see 616,983 64 
Ban use, ase, farnitare and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Other real ‘estate and mortgages owned. . 85,700 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
159,807 50 
71.716 99 
6,736 97 
216,637 48 
12,970 00 
721 08 
Specie 50 
Legal-tender notes............. 117,900 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 120,000 00 
—_— —— 550,289 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 9,000 00 
BIE sce covencsoncctcededesévsntesoceds $2,919,774 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Sot stock paid in 200,000 00 
ae us fund.. 50,000 00 
Undivided profi ¥ 
PE icnnccsskts neaedigeess Sh0¥eN»ah00> 262,484 14 
National bank-notes outstanding 114,230 00 
Due to State banks and bankers. 106,087 26 
Dividends unpaid................ 156 00 
—e deposits subject to on 
Demand VR of deposit.. 6,143 35 
Certified Checks... .....s...s++0+ 110,703 48 
————- __ 2,293,060 50 


Ns nie dnocagresbeosh cvehbseoseaségvens® $2,919,774 64 
ie or New YorK, County or NEw Yor RK, 88: 
I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do *solemnly swear that the above reams is true, to 
the best of my knowledge — = lef 
HOMPSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to Bot me, this, 8th day of 


October, 1897. ee SMITH 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
FREDERICK i ZITTEL. 
W. N. ROBERTSON, Directors. 
JOHN BY RNS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


at the close of business on the 5th day of October, 1897 


























RESOURCES. - . 
joome — RII, oss scivescowssen co zemra a 58 
 peabonee te 456.100 00 
Other stocks and bonds. . 625 
PROMIGERB. 2... < 05002. cccc cece 61,815 50 
Real estate, banking house. 000 
Other real estate 200,000 00 
eee 
= ers 
Bis e from ‘Treasurer of Us. ee 34, 
xchanges for earing- 
ase Ea PELbS Srcdsodevyeeny +278,095 94 
Due trou banks 484 03 
Other cash items.. 7,864 84 
2,844,381 76 
PA, ccccinb cs céccordet ve edeestobeseeseesis $8,970,330 62 
LIABILITIES. 
COED BOE, oi ckbses oocsanesedipedecccoice $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and ppefits, less expenses and taxes 
218,162 71 
393,540 00 
7,791 92 
Tndividuals.................+ $3,258,898 36 
National banks. «» 2,484,169 98 
State banks.. 599,628 98 
987,714 34 
185 00 
70,239 38 
7,360,835 99 


SIN in ndidin okpheésenpnntesaasebndens coves sg 
STATE OF New YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YOR 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the “above- 
named bank, do — swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
October, 1897. EpwIn F. Corry, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attes 


EDWIN C. STURGES, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, t Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLP. 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 00 
germ tore 8 & 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 12.90 9 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 43,700 00 
Due to Caged — banks. $72,289 
Dividends unpaid............. 2,485 96 
Individual Gepoaisa subject to 
OES PH 1,287,540 24 
Demand certificates of de- “= 
Certified checks... 72/7....0.0 9.296 03 
1,872,197 08 
peeedibdlishidarsseninensamenpmmecncon> 799 23 
State — New York, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 


ik, 
is true, to 


Wo H H. CHASE, Geter. 
Subscribed and sworn to before | | yb ae day of 
October, 1897. on 
Notary ‘Public. 1 N. Y. Co, 


Conpest-siitents 
’ A. D. BENDHEIM, 


HEN RY. HOFHEIMER, — 
. G. BRINCKERHOFY, 








8335 4 eee eee ayn 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 

; HARD DELAFIELD, 
Vice-President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, ” Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ea. bves Ssibasunpesedsecsevate $% ettet +4 


onvene- 











October 14, 1897 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
























NATION ANK OF THE 
at New York, at the close of business October Sth, 1897 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............ssssseceees $10,925,146 09 
Overdrafts, dan a 7 Oe 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation.. oo 950,000 00 
U.S. bonds on NE... ancennnreninns Se 800,000 00 
Premiums .8. — oo 109,775 02 
stocks, securities, bepseccepeechepoumpees 407,363 37 
ing house, farnitire and a 637,684 4 
and mortgages own 35,800 
Due from National banks.... $2,053,070 
ue from State banks....... a 571,557 45 
Checks and other cash items 
= mangas for Clearing: 
Dek bden cadhehgelshanhen s 1,069,933 21 
Notes” of other National 
ih nnbccndginnbnawensense 55,327 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents........... 190 14 
Lawful money reserve in 
nk, viz.: 
Specie......... $2,146,510 00 
Legal-tender 
notes......... 258,763 00 
U. 8S. certifi- 
cates of de- 
posit for le- 
gal tenders.. 2,005,000 00 
——————_ 4,410,278 00 
8,204,201 82 
Sptemetion fund with U. 8. 
Keb obunahawededhsoneeee ethecescees 42,750 00 
SR cc nncptnirareescacenequiseyaysivccese $22,117,017 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Pe a rej UE TR onc cnccdecccccosecdoes $1,500,000 00 
Gurpins ER SEE EI SS 500,000 00 
U ivided | profits, less expenses and taxes 
RE Met athee acknins us ebtekiesoet>Saminene 310,907 09 
National bank-notes outstanding f 
Dividends u ~~ Wows checestsweescctsesescee 18,857 00 
Due to other National banks. $11,496,715 59 
Due to State banks. ++» 8,184,771 43 
ndividual deposits 8 subject to 
check «z+» 8,922,308 16 
de- 
~yeeoe 44,918 01 
Certified checks.............. 217,595 72 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 136,404 68 
——————_ 18,952,708 59 
MN cite bbivakcvnvenvedsucoedbavniuhewebens Se 1i7 017 68 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the oe statement is 
true to the best o' my knowledge and relict. Geshier 


- STOU 
po noe and sworn to before wl this! 7th day. ‘of 
October, 1897. EisHa K. Camp, 
Notary Public, New "York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
CHAS. iE FLINT, 
C. RAND 


GEOR: Directors. 
OLIVER: 8. CARTER, 





EPORT OF rue CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 5th, 1897 : 

























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................. $815,405 02 
Overdrafts, secured and = 535 82 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . ,000 Oe 
U.S. bonds on han 10,000 
remiums on U 8. bo 21.110 00 
stocks, securities, e coo 146,124 85 
I ing house, featters and fixtures. 10,000 00 
> Ly National banks (not reserve 
sdiansimaneten -conminthabadeat decid 140,084 22 
Due from State banks and bankers 5,461 18 
Checks and other cash items....... 5,988 10 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... 54,383 68 
Notes of other National banks. 612 00 
Fractional paper currency, ni 
802 75 
pecie... aie 
Legal-tender -note 
—_—_—_—__ 254,498 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation)..... eebsvecsevees 11,250 00 
I sds dade vege sasids s00%s cnsboctcsdes $1,815,650 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Coote i PT. och scnvagaehacesssehee $250,000 00 
im ey DE Cal cincwscnensaecahaatensnesses> 1,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Ne shen oss coc poghidcdbaheske dose as poe 98,533 56 
National a notes outstanding........... 225,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. 032 06 
—— deposits subject to 
pds bo apnay sesebenenssecso 170,550 63 
x.” certificates of 
Sh cninkhns < 2,289 
Certified checks... 9,945 11 
Reserve for taxes... ° 4,300,00 
—_—-— 1,192,117 06 
TE cespccsnccsusgsscnscedctonsecssctass $1,815, 650 62 62 


STATE OF aay. York, County oF NEw YOrK, 88.: 
ant Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
solemnly swear that the above ~ ercmee is true, to 
fee best uf my knowledge and belief. 
.E. LL, Cashier. 


EW 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this "sth day of 


October, 1897. x ‘ ro Ringe Gacnt 
ota’ ublic, oun: 
Corttaanse 8 on inN. Y.Co. “af v 
Correct—A ttest 


“ DAVID BANKS, 


WM. H. Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRANKLIN fa 


TIONAL BANK, 
at ‘New York, in the 8 of New York, at the Close 
of business, October oth. ‘oon, 
















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... $421,990 58 
prerdretts. secured and unsecure 254 06 
8. bonds to —_ circulation 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.§ Dong aoeh dae & 5,000 00 
ee securities, etc........... 32,946 91 
Banking house, ie and fixtures.. 4,480 00 
= from National banks (not reserve 
REDE ich tybcn bh 'vtnns dieppas dexete bs ces'ee 82,855 98 
Due f from State banks etl bankers. 8,024 00 
Checks and other cash items........ 1,706 89 
Exchanges for Glearing-house eouines ° 25,198 49 
Notes of other National banks............. 1,530 00 
ae paper currency, nickels and os 58 
Lawful money reserve fn bank, a 
lsd vebsescccccables pais cbse 988 00 
Legal-iender NOES......20000 77,363 00 
—_—_——_— 188,301 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (oth 
cent. redemption fund)....:......+..++ kas 940 00 
TRIDDD, ccs doc divcncnSccccescdeccedcnsses ee $770,708 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Cugtiel stock paid in.............6.+6+ de BecRe $200,000 00 
PARSE ME OO EA PEELE 30,000 00 
Gndivided | profits, less expenses and taxes one 01 
Whtional banknotes outetanding........... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks.. $16,085 05 
— deposits subject to pe 
pemand certificates of “deposit —7, 408 02 
pew ne moe me. ven seteconsoes be 4 
u nding. 
Cashier’s checks o 4 402,975 48 
DOGO. do siccngc ca vingosassédcces iessccess $770,708 49 
Suatee on} New York, County oF New YORK, 83.: 
I, J. H. VAN DEVENTER,Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do Larus swear that the ry pentennent is 
true to the best of my Knowledge au and belief 
J.H VENTER, Gompter. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me bed oth day of 


October, 1897. Cc. L. Ma 
Notary Kaigy New York e County. 
Corvect—Attess : 


WILLIAM ies. 
CHARLES F. JAMES, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 


Directors. 








No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 




















October 14, 1897 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MERC anTe. art NAL BANK, 
at New Yor! je State of New York, at the close of 
business October 5th, 1897: 


Checks and other cash items.... 
Exch for Clearing-house. . 


Notes of other National banks......... Sc cige 
Fracti 


ional paper currency, nickels and 














PS. cdhashinddsnebanahsetomeerenenssees 745 77 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
techn sncennabens haptoans 210 31 
1-tender notes.......... 000 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 710,000 00 
————_ 3,359,210 31 
Total....... De ecee boecepeoscceconbesccesccs $19,750,489 15 
LIABILITIES. 
- $2,000,000 00 
500,000 00 
pa’ 514,056 42 
Due to other National banks. $6,925,450 73 
Due to State banks and bank- 
Pine vhes on 00sec ncede -» 8,846,405 48 
Dividends unpaid...... «o 2,644 25 
Individual deposits subject to 
MINK ds os dad xb tcecnahe box’ s 5,259,451 90 
Demand certificates of de- 
Certified checks............... 402,502 57 
ashier’s checks outstand- 
gbedpadetngess cers Mlonesact 299,127 80 
16,736.432 73 


eee er ee $19,750,489 15 
STaTtE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK, 88.. 

I, R. M. GALLOWAY, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. M. GALLOWAY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
October, 1897. JNO. A. HILLERY, 

Notary Public, N. Y. County. 

Correct—Attest : 

JOHN A, STEWART, 
GEO. SHERMAN 
E. A. BRINCKERHOFF, 


Commercial Affairs. 

BANK clearings last week at leading 
cities were 32% larger than a year ago. 
For the month of September they were 
50% larger than last year, a most re- 
markable showing, and for the three 
months ending September 30th they 
showed an increase of 30%. The trade 
situation is unchanged. There is no 
lack of confidence in the future, but the 
dull season is not far away, and there is 
a disposition to await the outcome of 


events. Industry continues to expand, 
and the number of unemployed is stead- 
ily decreasing. Flour was more active 
and higher. Wheat, however, was neg- 
lected, tho values have been sustained 
by a good export demand. Corn ad- 
vanced 2c. on reduced crop estimates. 
Cotton was also higher in expectation 
of an unfavorable Government crop re- 
port. Coffee has been unsettled by the 
struggle between rival roasting con- 
cerns. In the dry-goods trade there is 
less doing, the active season being over. 


Directors, 















Cotton goods are easier, and buyers 
seem inclined to wait for developments. 
Woolen goods ruled firm at the recent 
advances, but trade is quiet and wool is 
less active. 
further improvement. Production is 
increasing and prices are firmer, but the 
trade is still unsettled by developments 
in the raw material market. For boots 
and shoes there is a steady demand, but 
manufacturers are handicapped by high 
prices for raw material. 








READING NOTICES. 


Rockwoop’s Artistic CABINET PHoToGRaPHs, $6 
per dozen. Ground floor, 1440 Broadway (40th St.). 








Tue ordinary individual has no more idea of how 
a piano is made than he does of the creation of a 
star. From first to last the making of a high-grade 
piano involves the greatest painstaking, the most 
accurate knowledge, the most skilful attention to 
details, a careful chemical analysis of many things 
entering into the different parts, and the most exact 
honesty of pu . _If the above conditions are 
filled or slighted, the finished piano is a perfect crea- 
tion or it is an inferior musical instrument. If it is 
the former; if the finished product has received from 
beginning to end its honest due, it is an instrument 
worthy of the best place. We are led to speak in 
this way from having read an article by Cleveland 
Moffett, printed in the July, 1897, number of 
McClure’s Magazine entitled, ‘‘How a Weber 
Piano is Made.’’ This article enters into the most 
minute detail in regard to the methods pursued in 
making the Weber Piano by its present manufac- 
turers, the Weber-Wheelock Co., of 108 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Whether or not a person is inter- 
ested in pianos, it is well worth while to read this 
article as an exhibit of what a perfect piece of work- 
manship like the Weber piano receives at the hands 
of the manufacturers before it reaches the purchas- 
ing public. < 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Ir is worth while for a large dry-goods house to 
take the greatest care in filling mail orders, for a 
purchaser once suited is sure to send subsequent 
orders and to urge friends to do the same. For 
many years the well-known Brooklyn dry-goods 
house of Journeay & Burnham has made a spe- 
ciality of the mail-order department. If you send an 
order to this reliable house by mail it will receive 
the same attention as if you called in person. The 
liberal way in which Journeay & Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the country has in- 
creased their trade to a large extent. Even when 
goods tothe amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, the Carolinas, 
Ohio, Iowa, Michigan and other States. Just write 
to Journeay & Burnham, tell them what you want. 
and samples and prices will be mailed you promptly. 
po a send one order you will be sure to send 
others. 








Tue Harderfold Fabric Company, of Troy, N. Y., 
have placed the public under obligations to them, 
and the readers of THe INDEPENDENT in particular, 
from the fact that they present them an opportunity 
for purchasing a truly hygienic underwear. Of 
course, every one knows thatthere is just as much 
differerce in the benefits, advantages and, in fact, 
pleasure of wearing underwear as in anything else. 
Che Harderfold Fabric Company manufacture the 
inter-air-space system which prevents rheumatism, 
doesn’t shrink, and is satisfactory in every way. 
They will take pleasure in sending an illustrated 
catalogue free to any address. 





THE many readers of THE INDEPENDENT who live 
near New York, and those who visit this city, should 
not fail to call at the establishment of Messrs. Davis 
Collamore & Co., Limited, Broadway and Twenty- 
first Street. Their assortment of rcelain and 
crystal, suitable for weddings and other gifts, is ex- 
tensive, very beautiful and reasonable in price. 
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Ap. Constablege 
LACES. 


“oo 


Brugé, Duchesse, and Beaded Laces, 


Lace Robes and Flouncings, 
Real Lace ‘Berthes, Collars, and Jackets. 


BRIDAL VEILS. 


Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


SDtoadway KE 19th Ptreet, NU, 





..Pin Money for Christmas.. 
WE WANT YOU TO WORK FOR US. 


As a special inducement for the next two months, we offer every lady a chance to make $8.00 to $10.00 
per week making sample darns at home. We use them to show what wonderful work can be done on the 


/}j ] y Ui i t 


réliability. 


Imperial Darning Machine 


Will put a fresh heel or toe in a stockin t 1n two minutes. Mends 
Tablecloths, Curtains, Underwear and all Fabrics. 
derful success and the greatest addition to the lady’s work-table. 


Saves the eyes and pomeee and does away with that tedious old- 
fashioned way of picking up the stitches. . 


We need an immense number of sample darns for the next few 
months, and in order not to delay, and also to have the sample darns 
uniform, we will furnish for 50 cents, in money or postal note, one 
Darning Machine, and sufficient materials to begin work with imme- 
diately. Sent free to any addresss upon receiptof amount. All in- 
structions sent with Machine. : 

We refer you to any Mercantile Agency as to our standing and 


A most won- 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 101 Beekman Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The iron trade exhibits . 





Tur Japanese Government has made a contract 
with a prominent advertising agency in this city, 
amounting to $420,000, to advertise Japanese tea. It 
came about through the efforts of the Japanese Tea 
Guild. which sent a special commission to this coun- 


try some time since to secure greater publicity for 
the merits of Japanese teas and the proper method 
of preparing them for use. Their report induced the 
Japanese Government to make the appropriation, 
and the work of educating the American people to a 
ust perception of the superior value of Japanese 
eas will be vigorously eens. The Japanese 
Tea Guild gives the following recipe for making 
Japanese tea, and we are inclined to think that if our 
readers were to try it they would become much 
greater users of Japanese tea than at present. 

First. Yse a small, dry and thoroughly clean por- 
celain teapot. 

Second. Put in one teaspoonful of tea leaves for 
each cup of tea desired. 

Third. When using Japanese teas, pour on the re- 
quired quantity of fresh boiled water, and let stand 
with closed lid from two to three minutes. Never 
boil the l-aves. In order toretain the natural flavor, 
Japanese tea leaves should be kept in tight can or 
jar, free from moisture 

Note.—To thoroughly enjoy the natural, delicate 
and sweet flavor of oe Teas, neither sugar 
nor cream should be used. 








Ladies’ Suits. 


Eleventh Street Store. 
Tailor Suits of Meltonette Cloth, tight 
fitting Waist or Coat,the Coat and Skirt 
lined with silk, and trimmed with braid, 
$18.00 

Suits of various materials regularly 
used for higher-priced Gowns, in many 
cases only enough material remaining 
for one or two garments of a kind. 

Fly-front Coats, lined with silk, the 
Skirt percaline lined, 


$15.00 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
New York, 





Mi Gibbon & Co. 


“ Buy of the Decorator.” 
SPECIAL OFFERING. 


FIVE LINES OF UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES. ALL FIRST-CLASS 


GOODS. THESE GOODS ARE 
SUITABLE FOR FURNITURE 
COVERINGS, CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES AND PORTIERES. 


913 Broadway and 
9 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Messrs MartinpaLe & Company, of North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, are offering a very high grade 
blend of tea for sale of which they are themselves 
the importers. This firm do not believe in pre- 
miums, but are selling it entirely on its merits, and 
mail a ¥ lb. trial package to — address on receipt 
of ten cents. That the tea-drinking — appreci- 
atethis blend is proved by its weekly sales, which 
average a ton a week. 








B. Altman & Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING THEIR AU- 
TUMN IMPORTATIONS OF THE 


FASSO CORSET 


INCLUDING AN ENTIRELY NEW 
MODEL IN ADDITION TO THE 
FASSO STRAIGHT FRONT, 
WHICH IS MADE IN A VARIETY 
OF MATERIALS, SUCH AS COUTIL, 
WOOL, BROCHE, BATISTE AND 
BROCADE. 





TRADE MARK 
B.A. & CO.. 


(None genuine unless stamPed with the above 
Trade Mark.) 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 





RED-STAR BRAND. 


ike 
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~ Underwear 
fhe Only Truly Hygienic Underwear Made. 
PHYSICIANS 


have accorded the most unanimous in- 
dorsement to the 


HARDERFOLD UNDERWEAR, 


and the theory upon which it 1s con- 
structed, that any article of clothing has 
ever received. Over eleven hundred phy- 
sicians, representing every state and ter- 
ritory in the Union, have united in testi- 
fying to the sanitary excellence of the 
HARDERFOLD system of undercloth- 
ing. Two or more thin fabrics are lighter, 
warmer, and in every way better than 
heavy single fabrics. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


1 | \ =— 
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JUST_WHAT YOU WANT. 





The Parker Heater is Unexcelled! ! 


Fitted with The Parker Central Draft Burner. 
SAFE and Simple. 
Free from Odors and SMOKE! 


THE BEST OIL HEATER IN THE MARKET. 


Send for Catalogue and Price list. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 





MERIDEN, CONN. 
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.DID YOU EVER 


Enjoy A Meal 


IN BED? 


Not unless the meal was served 
upon a table so arranged as to ex- 
tend over the bed, and still not 
touch it. Most convenient in the 
sick-room. Excellent sewing, cut 
ting, and reading table. Adjusta- 
able. Various kinds of 
Beautifully finished. 


Write for circulars and 
testimonials. 


wood. 


INVALIDS TABLE CO.,316 Cuyahoga Bldg,Cleveland,O. 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would _ or outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen foll ple, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we ang had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Main Retail Store: | 








Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St 


SWELL HATS! 


The very latest from 
Paris and London, 


ALSO 


Rich Millinery Goods, 


ALL AT MODERATE PRICES! 





@ 
IMPORTER; ' 


{4th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 
BROOKLYN: Fulton St., Cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS: Rue Ambroise Thomas. 


AND 


BURNHAM 


Ory MPOR TERS aD perniLen® “oe 


“ens, MitunerY AND No 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 





315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


(KEEP WARM with a $5 Miller Oil Heater. 


“MILLER” LAMPS 


are BEAUTIFUL and UP-TO-DATE, 


have more good points tha: ther | f 
dealers wi pot eee 
talogue 





mail, All st Pha mg a thousand d 
Store, Club, Church. etc. Don’t , buy fampe: nal efor 
you ‘look inte the merits ore The 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘thanistu 


28 & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., \ z. 
(In Meriden, Conn, At 63 Pearl St., Boston. 


EDUCATION, 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Exceptional facilities for preparing boys to enter an 
coll or scientific schoo ur closeness of touc! 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Write forthe catalogue. 

J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


BOARDING. ~- 














OUR PLEASANT ROOMS on =. gece 
floor, with board, in a private a ference: 
Address No. 39 WEST 17TH STREET. New York City. 


A VERY COMFORTABLE RESTING-PLACE 
for an invalid can be found by Lemengreens Ae —~ ing out 
Bay ee ha aii I, Sunn Rye overfookin 

tion, Two hours from New Yo rk, 





THE INDEPENDENT : 


Insurance. 
An Inevitable Issue. 


A DISPATCH of September 27th from 

Topeka says that Judge Williams, pre- 

sumably ina Federal court, has granted 

a perpetual injunction forbidding Com- 

missioner Webb McNall from interfer- 

ing with the Mutual Life. The Mutual 

is one of the companies which have thus 

far resisted payment in the famous 

Hillman case, which we have already 

sketched, and McNall intervened by re- 

fusing to renew its Kansas license for 

that reason. The company caused 

him to be pronounced in contempt of 

court as having interfered with the 

course of justice, the Hillman case be- 

ing then about to come to trial for the 

third or fourth time. Our comment 

was that if McNall had the same dis- 

cretion as is allowed by law in this 

State, he could refuse a license, and say 

only that ‘‘in his judgment ” such re- 

fusal best served the public interest, but 

that he made a really criminal blunder in 

giving a reason when he had not a 

good one. It appears, however, that 

he has not such a discretion, Kansas 

law having once allowed it, but having 

withdrawn it by an amendment because 

of such absurd conduct as McNall is 

now indulging in; so that Judge Wil- 

liams now pronounces his action arbi- 

trary and ‘‘an assumption of authority 

in a ministerial officer that is startling.” 

For what the Commissioners says to the 

company is just this: 7 don’t think you 

did right in the Hillman case; / think 

you ought to have paid, and therefore 

you shall not do business in Kansas. 

Let us look at Mr. McNall a little 

further. He has set himself against the 

Connecticut Mutual also, for the same 

reason: it had contested when he thinks 

(or says) it ought to have paid, and 

therefore it shall not do business in 

Kansas. Considerable correspondence 
has passed, and the company’s check 

for renewal fee has gone back and forth 
between Hartford and Topeka. With 
the Travelers’ McNall is also having his 
bout. Some real-estate values in Kan- 
sas do not satisfy him, and he infers 
that others may be wrong; an insurance 
journal said that President Batterson 
said something (we do not recall the 
words) disrespectful of McNall’s au- 
thority; generally, he is not satisfied 
that the Travelers’ is what it ought to 
be and he must ‘‘examine’’ it. Cor- 
respondence of course ensued. Mr. 
Batterson defended his values, but said 
that if all within Kansas were thrown 
out the company would still be solvent; 
asked the name of the Eastern insur- 
ance journal and denied having spoken 
as quoted; offered to answer any ques- 
tions and give any possible information. 
McNall replies that the journal was cast 
out into the waste, but it did not say so; 
that ‘‘if’’ the report made in other 
States is like that to Kansas,-etc., he 
must ‘‘infer” insolvency, and that he 
has so much ‘‘suspicion’’ that he must 
investigate for himself. Mr. Batterson 
had already given him leave to come on 
to Hartford, not at the company’s ex- 
pense, and said the subject will be re- 
ferred to the directors at their next 
meeting; so McNall replies that he is 
coming any way, whether the directors 
decide to allow it or not, and if the 
directors want to do anything they 
would better be quick about it. 

Observe that the matter turns upon 
the expenses. Mr: Batterson is report- 
‘ed as saying that such an examination 
would cost at least $25,000; that if one 
commissfoner can do such a job all can; 
that if forty should it would consume a 
million, and that he would rather give 








back the capital to the stockholders than 


distribute it thus. These figures,and the 
estimate, and the alternative are all rea- 
sonable. The question is thus a finan- 
cial one. Mr. McNall says that no in- 
vestigations and reports in, to, or by 
other States satisfy him; that no replies 
to interrogatories will remove his ‘‘ sus- 
picion,”’ and that he posit.vely must 
spend some weeks in Hartford; if he 
goes, and the Travelers’ pays out $25,- 
ooo, why may not Mr. Van Cleve, of 
Illinois, do the same for himself for 
another $25,000, and so what becomes 
of the company? Moreover, as Mr. 
Batterson justly intimates, let it be 
known, or plausibly asserted, that the 
Travelers’ had paid thousands to re- 
move a McNall ‘suspicion,’’ and a 
suspicion that the company had weak- 
nesses to conceal would be excited else- 
where. 

And who is Mr. Webb McNall? If we 
say that he has not merely the dense 
ignorance of insurance which is almost 
becoming characteristic of the men ap- 
pointed to supervise but is a Populist 
prancing and posing for the galleries, 
it may possibly seem to some like the 
talk of an advocate; so let us say merely 
that he is nota man whose certificate of 
approval or whose suspicions can have 
any value whatever, outside of Kansas, 
and that he is perhaps not highly esti- 
mated even at home. The New York in- 
vestigation of the New York Life, some 
years ago, cost several times $25,000; 
some investigations are necessary, and 
that was worth the cos;t but shall every 
supervising official who is dressed ina lit- 
tle brief authority be allowed to collect 
$25,000? If so, where is the safety of in- 
surance assets ? 

We hope that no court will apply a 
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bit to the jaw of the Kansas prancing 
superintendent before he starts for 
Hartford, because we are sure Mr. 
Batterson will sturdily refuse to allow 
such a ‘‘distribution”” of the assets to 
begin, and it will be wholesome to have 
the issue raised. It must be raised, and 
the sooner the better. The consumer 
pays all expenses—there is no evading 
that law. All costs of supervision, all 
taxes and all the multiform burdens 
and obstructions imposed upon insur- 
ance companies are charged back in the 
premiums; they must be—for if this is 
not done the company is pushed into 
insolvency. Well, then, let supervision 
run its full and free length. Let it ex- 
hibit itself, so that what it is and what 
it does and what it tends to and what it 
costs shall all be made manifest in the 
fulllight of day. Then we shall all see 
where the expense of it falls, and 
whether it pays. 





Mr. E. W. Scott, President of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, will haveto be ranked 
with President Batterson, of the Travel- 
ers of Hartford,Conn He received a call 
last weekfrom two representatives of Mr. 
Webb McNall, the Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Kansas, who announced that 
they had come to examine his company. 
Mr. Scott said that he would, of course, 
be glad to give them any information, 
but that the New York Insurance De- 
partment had just completed an exam- 
ination of the company, which had 
been exceedingly thorough in its char- 
acter, and he declined to have any 
examination made by Mr. McNall’s 
representatives. The caliber of Mr. 
McNall can be judged from the fact 
that histwo young men thought the 
examination could be made in two days! 
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New BUvILDING OF THE PH@NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE PH@NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Company of Hartford has lately moved 
into its new building, designed largely for its own use, which is a very desirable 
accession to the office buildings in Hartford. The building has all the latest im- 
provements and fittings, and has the very best of light and ventilation, as all its 
windows open on the outer air, there being an open space on all sides of the build- 
ing. The building is furnished with fire and burglar proof vaults, and in every re- 
spect is fully up to the times for completeness. The first floor is fitted for banking 
rooms,-and on the floor above are the offices occupied by the Phoenix Mutual. 
The floors above the offices of the Company have been leased for a term of years to 
desirable tenants, so that the investment will prove a profitable one. The entire cost 
of the building, including furniture for the Company, was about $200, 000. The Com- 
pany is to be congratulated upon the completion of what is regarded in Hartford ag 
a perfect office building, 
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Insurance Items. 


THE troubles of assessment associa- 
tions'seem to have taken an epidemic 
form. Soon after the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association of Boston col- 
lapsed, the Bay State Beneficiary, of 
Westfield, Mass., acknowledged that it 
was in trouble, and during the past 
week we have information that the Life 
Insurance Clearing Company, of Min- 
nesota, is charged by one of the found- 
ers of the concern with fraudulent 
practices, and the President and Secre- 
tary of the National Life Association, 
of Hartford, Conn., have resigned. The 
latter has been under examination by 
the Connecticut Insurance Commission- 
er for considerable time and has been 
a defendant in suits for great sums, one 
of which is said to have been settled at 
a large figure. 


..-. The United States and Canada, 
for the month of September, suffered a 
fire loss of something over $9,000,000, 
about $1,000,000 more than the total 
for September, 1896. 


....On the rst inst. Mr. J. M. Allen, 
President of the Hartford Steam Boiler 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818, 546, 959 ag 
LIABILITIES... dee ay a 17520952 296 D 
MOM UUG. .........occcocsscsceee 


te Laws protect the renee 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 








PARRAGNT A 5 RRANCE co., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 
New York Life Bldg., & Leonard St. 
Branch Office, 60 I Code Street. 
NEW YO 














Ss. 
W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS, 
E.E E OBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L. FOX HEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, ° CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY 8. OLIVER, : 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD 
MARTIN V. WALT YLER, 


00K NC 
JOmN E. LE FFINGWE 


dent. 
AMUEL DA 


esi 
RBEE, Vice ELL, Pre and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





1829 cHaRTER PERPETUAL. | 897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 
Capital . : ‘ ° $400,000 00 
Iasurance Reserve ‘ s 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 35,898 73 
Net Surplus ? r 1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-ATIERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, a : 
WALTE Y, Secre' 
ALBERT % LIELL, ‘Asse Secretary. 


ay in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the Yr ad of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUN AW. 
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Inspection and Insurance Company, 
completed thirty years of service with 
that company. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, . $31,636,776 
Insuranee in Foree, 113,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
BEBE TA, Tee: Gh, Bice ccccenssescesssseces -$25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES........... eoccvesceccccccoce +++ 23,824,955 92 
2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid 

Every = has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pe aid-u surance values to which the insured is 
entitled by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for hed age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Provident Savings Life, |; 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of 
demnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


licies issued. 
upon all policies. 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital.........sceceecesecncsscerereseress $500,000 
Reserve for re insurance — all — claims 1, 580,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities..........eeeeeeeee 465,734 
Total Assets, Jan. “ist, 1897... $2,525,790 56 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital. .......-..cccccccdess $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insuranee in 
force, etc...... hewahnoascsetented 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets.............006+ Sheen 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 









PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 










J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1897. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
. ease over Capital and Liabil. 


1897, 


1,806,990 03 
"275; 690 13 
1,037,580 14 
Toni Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. KR. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


1850, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to re 
this Company, 
the Home O: 











resent 
may communicate with the Presi _ at 
ice, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE. PURFORD Reenenesaien Prgstdons. 
Cc. P. FRALEIG retary. 





JOHN P. MUN 
PINANGE COMMITTEE: 





GEO. G. WILLIAMG...... . Pres, Chem. — ani. 
gous. J. TUCKE ee .- Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, J 


RE. be 
JAMES R. PLUM 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896,........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
FANUATY, 1806. 00.0. cccccccccccccccccccsescccce - 1,108, 


Total Marine Premiums........... so ccccccece 


$2,596,788 89 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 3ist December, 1896. ...........2-0+8 

Losses paid during the same 
period....... eases secccccccccs $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


CRRMIRIOE CEs oc ceccccdvccedevcscccccsccceece 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank............. bcededneadsedseocede 175,229 25 

AMOUNE.... cccccccccccccccccscccccccs eeccce $11,312,753 18 
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A Question of Education. 


EDUCATION may be said to be of 
three kinds. One man learns of 
books; he is proficient in “the three 
Rs,” as they used to speak of it 
back in the thirties, of “ readin’, 
ritin’, and ’rithmetic’”—and yet he 
may never really know anything 
beyond those useful 
ments. 


accomplish- 
Another has studied in the 
world’s schoolroom, and by hard 
knocks has learned his lessons. A 
third, wise beyond his generation, 
accepts the truths which have been 
slowly evolved from the experience 
of his forbears, saving to himself 
both time and trouble, and in just 
that degree insuring to himself the 
greater measure of comfort and suc- 
cess. 

The popular regard for savings 
banks furnishes an apt illustration 
of this third kind of education. No 
one nowadays questions the wisdom 
or value of these institutions. Even 
the most ignorant among the poorer 
classes will admit their usefulness 
and the able part they play so well 
in the community. There is a per- 
fect consensus of public opinion as 
to them, and the popular impression 
in their favor is self-perpetuating, the 
generation that departs transmitting 
it to the generation to come. 

Or, as a second example, take the 
question of life insurance, where the 
same impression prevails, only to a 
greater extent. The same forces 
which have operated to create the 
popular regard for the one class of 
institutions has created a like regard 
for the other. The argument, in- 
deed, for personal connection with 
an honestly managed and thoroughly 
sound life insurance company is far 
stronger than the one which prompts 
connection with a savings bank, for 
it more fully meets the necessities of 
life and the demands of thoughtful 
human affection than can the other. 

Apply to yourself the moral here 
implied. You would not admit your 
learning to be that too-often useless 
kind first spoken of; you do not 
wish to learn your lessons by hard 
(and costly) personal experience. 
So why not accept the teachings 
shown in the long experience of the 
past?, Take to yourself the benefits 
to be derived from sound life insur- * 
ance, and in taking these, take the 
best as offered by The Mutual Life 
of New York. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates te be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board. 





TRUSTEES: 


W.H. H. MOORE, N. gg SMITH, 
A.A. oN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES Lon. EDW. FLOYD-JONKS, 
JA k FOREST, ee H. MACY, 


WILLIAM DE GROOT, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRA JO} ISEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHRISTIAN Dri THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEA DREN LOVELL, 
HENRY &. RAWI ; EVERETT FRAZAR, 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, A a y. 
Cc. A. HAND EORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTA SCHWAB, 


wL 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, F RANCIS 1 M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 





CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P,. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. — 





General U. S. Grant. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 
Orders Promptly Filled. 


PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street New York 
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Old and Young. 
Blind Eyes Anointed. 


BY GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


Hour after hour in darkness and alone, 

A sightless beggar at the Temple gate, 

With palm outstretched tor pittance, 
doomed, I wait; 

The multitudes pass by, nor seem to own 

My presence by one word—no gifts 
atone 

For the long loneness of my exiled state; 

No comfort comes from dull priests’ idle 
prate, 

My heart rings back unanswering as a 
stone. 


But lo, close by my side a footstep 
sounds! 

Cool fingers on my eyelids—all the place 

Goes reeling with the sense of life set 
free! 

And in that wak’ning glory, where new 
bounds 

Seem wrought for darkness, looms one 
living face! 

Christ, Master, Lord, My Lord! 
see! 

Ranpvotrn, N. Y. 


On Nubbin Ridge. 


BY GUY A. JAMIESON. 


I see! I 


NusBIN RIDGE lay sweltering in the 
hot June sun. The fields of sickly corn 
gasped and wilted; the patches of 
parched wheat and oats rattled mourn- 
fully as the hot wind swept over them. 
Nubbin Ridge at best made poor return 
for the labor put upon her barren sides; 
and when Nature refused to be lavish in 
dispensing her moisture the harvest was 
distressingly meager. 

Mrs. Louise Long sat in the doorway 
of her cabin and looked out along the 
Ridge. Everywhere the rows of yellow 
stunted corn or patches of dead grain 
met her eye and filled her heart with 
dismay. It seemed to her that their 
own little farm was the worst burned 
up of all. She turned to where her 
husband crept along the rows of cotton. 
As she followed his slow movements 
back and forth across the field a kind 
of resentment came into her bosom 
toward him. 

«‘] don’t know whatever possessed 
him to settle on the old clayey Ridge,’’ 
she complained, giving way to her 
feelings. ‘‘It seems to me some men 
are born shif’less, an’ they jest rotate 
to shif’less land—the valley would’n’ 
‘a’ come any dearer. Little he can ever 
promise hisself or family; but it’s jest 
Ridge or starve. An’ there’s that ag- 


‘ gervatin’ old hen an’ her chickens in 


the garden scratchin’ up the last bean. 
I don’t know what'll become of us, an’”’ 
—having once got started she was sure 
to drift on to her two pet causes of ir- 
ritation, over which she periodically 
worried herself into the bed—‘‘an’ 
Henry, spendin’ every cent he can get 
his hands on fer tobacco, an’ the chil- 
dren needin’ bread fer their mouths 
and clothes fer their backs. Shif'less 
an’ dissipated; that’s jest what I call 
it. It’s downright sin, he bein’ a church- 
member, to throw his money away 
chewin’ of the filthy weed— There’s them 
pigs rootin’ up the potatoes. It jest 
seems everything is agin us. The next 
thing it’ll be a cyclone blowing our 
house away, or an epidemic killin’ off 
the children; an’ it might bea provi- 
dence, fer if things get much worse 
they'd be better off— Oh my! it seems 
I'll burn up, an it’s jest burn, fer’ the 
old pool water jest aggervates yer 
thirst. I’d almost give my soul for a 
drop of cold water to cool my tongue. 
Anybody that’s lived on Nubbin Ridge 
in June an’ can't sympathize with the 
rich man that lifted up his eyes ain’t got 
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a sparkXof Christian charity. Believe 
to my soul I'll melt;” and she mopped 
her face with the underside of her 
apron, as she shifted her position to 
take advantage of the breeze that float- 
ed lazily along the Ridge, and vigor- 
ously plied her turkey-wing fan. 

‘‘I could put up with it all an’ never 
a word, if Henry’d show any disposi- 
tion to give up his extravagant and 
filthy habits. Goin on ten years since 
we moved to the Ridge, and if he’d put 
half the price he’s spent fer tobacco in 
a well we'd ‘a’ had water fer the Ridge. 
Lord o’ mercy, yonder’s that bull of 
Jackson’s breakin’ in the corn. I have 
enough to worry the soul out of Job.”’ 

She chased the bull from the fence to 
the strip of woods and came blowing 
back, peering under her ‘hand through 
the glistening heat toward her husband 
in the field. 

“Yes, a-restin’ an’ 
a-chewin’ of his quid. 
shif’less an’ tired.’ 

The sun sank down through a cloud- 
less sky behind Nubbin Ridge, and the 
great yellow glow that lingered in the 
west gave no promise of rain. 

Shadows had gathered thick in the 
valley below Henry Long’s little farm 
when he stopped his jaded mule at the 
end of the rows and began to take off 
the harness. He groaned as he threw 
his stiffened limbs across the mule and 
urged him across the clods toward his 
cabin. He could see it in faint outline 
against the grove of trees. 

‘«Lu’s worried herself into a fever 
ag’in,’’ he thought, as his observant eye 
noticed that no smoke curled from the 
chimney, and missed the gleam of the 
kitchen fire through the chinks. A 
sigh escaped him, something hard came 
into his throat, and his brow became 
troubled. He gave the mule a dig in 
the ribs, then regretted it as the over- 
worked beast groaned. As he turned 
him in the little woods pasture to “‘ rus- 
tle’’ a scant supper in the brush, he 
gave him a few gentle pats in lieu of 
some more substantial expression of 
good-will. The donkey burst into a 
tired bray, whose mournful cadence 
struck dire foreboding into Long's al- 
ready troubled bosom. 

The cows were waiting at the bars, 
and the children not having returned 
from the fields where they had gone to 
‘‘chop’”’ cotton, he thought to steal in 
after the milk vessels and not disturb 
his wife. But that individual’s ear was 
alert and, as she caught the sound 
of his footfall, the groans and muttered 
suffering to which she gave vent was 
alarming. 

Long stopped, listened, hesitated, 
then stepped into the doorway. 

‘‘Lu, I am afraid you have had an- 
other bad evening; and there was ten- 
derness in his voice. ‘‘Is there some- 
thing I can do for you before I go to 
the cows?”’ 

‘Oh me, I'll burn up! It seemsI’d 
give my soul for a cool drink.- This 
dry Ridge will run me distracted. I 
am scorched with fever, but the 
thought of that nasty pool water turns 
my stomach. I don’t see why you 
squatted on the old Ridge, anyhow. 
I’d give the whole thing—cabin and 
all—fer a well of good water. If you'll 
take me whereI can get all the water I 
can drink I'll take in washin’ an’ board 
you an’ the children; an’ you can go on 
spendin’ all you make fer tobacco. Oh, 
I know I'll burn up—what on top side 
of earth can be keepin’ them kids? 
Pears like they know when I am taken 
worse an’ stay late jest to worry me. 
Henry, do hurry and get the work 
done.”’ 

‘‘Now, Lu, don’t you let it fret you,” 
said Long, conciliatingly, as if he felt 


no doubt 
He was born 


guilty, and must say something to ap- 
pease a just wrath; ‘‘we’ll do the best 
wecan. You'll soon feel better, now 
that it is growing cool. I'll have one 
of the boys go down to Stuart’s after 
some water when they come. Yes, an’ 
if you are able, we'll go over to preach- 
ing Sunday, an’ spend the afternoon 
with Sullivan; he has the best water in 
the valley, you remember.”’ 

He did not wait for the chafing re- 
ply, but hastened out in the night to 
the cow-pen. 

The following Sunday was a bright 
day, and the Longs drove over to the 
valley church. It had been noised 
abroad that at the conclusion of the 
sermon there would be a prayer offered 
for rain, and the house could not ac- 
commodate the large crowd that had 
gathered. A few came to scoff, some 
out of curiosity, a large number anx- 
iously hoping that the preacher’s pray- 
er would be answered. The subject of 
the discourse was faith, and the preach- 
er’s forcible arguments and apt illustra- 
tions made a deep impression on the 
congregation. When they kneeled to 
pray many a fervent petition rose from 


hopeful hearts. 


The day at Sullivan’s was a pleasant 
one. Long’s dread ‘that his wife might 
drift on to pool water and tobacco and 
spoil the visit for him abated as the 
afternoon wore away, and there took its 
place a feeling that some wonderful 
change had come over her. In his 
heart he sincerely wished that it might 
be lasting, but long experience taught 
him to take little comfort in the hope. 
He could attribute the spell to nothing 
but the sermon of the morning. This 
hypothesis was natural, for it had 
wrought wonderfully upon himself. He 
had taken tobacco but once during the 
evening, and then when’ walking 
through the fields with Sullivan. There 
was a strong resolve forming in his 
bosom. He had made up his mind to 
give up tobacco. He was going to ask 
the Lord to help him; if he only would. 

In the cool of the evening the Longs 
drove up the clayey road that wound 
along the side of the Ridge toward their 
home. A bank of clouds that lay low 
in the west turned:to blood and gold as 
they reached the summit of the hill. A 
hopeful sign. They rode in silence. 
Each seemed to feel that something had 
come over the other, and the result 
was a passing reticence. Neither cared 
that the other should know what was 
passing in their minds, yet they each 
had instinctively guessed it. Louise 
Long had determined to quit her nag- 
ging and fretting, and her husband felt 
it. It would be a hard trial and he 
would have spared her—the sacrifice 
should all be his. She had also a sus- 
picion of his intentions and watched 
him narrowly as they drove along to 
see if he took his accustomed quid. It 
gave her a remorseful little twinge “as 
she thought of her browbeating, sharp 
words and ingratitude. She was forced 
to admit to herself that he was a kind, 
self-sacrificing husband and, altho not a 
good manager, had done the best he 

could. She now repented her harsh- 
ness at his show of reformation. 

It was dark when the wagon rattled 
up to the little cabin. An occasional 
flash of lightning illuminated the clouds 
on the horizon. 

‘«T believe we shall have rain in a day 
or two, Lu.”’ 

‘I hope so, if it don’t turn out to be 
acy”— She would have said cyclone, 
but checked herself in a little cough. 
Already she was improving. 

Long awoke the next morning with a 
throbbing pain in his head; his limbs 
moved heavily and a feeling of lassitude 
was on him, From force of habit hefelt 
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in his pocket for his tobacco. As his 
hand gripped it he bethought himself. 
He was half-sorry of his resolve; it was 
foolish for him to have made it. He 
recalled the sermon of only yesterday 
as something far in the past that had 
irresistibly moved him. He regretted 
that he went to preaching. He contin- 
ued to hold the piece of tobacco and 
debate the matter. There was enough 
to last him a day. He would use it and 
then quit. His strength ot purpose was 
growing weak when Louisa, rattling the 
pots in preparation of breakfast, began 
one of her old tunes she used to sing 
when, full of hope, they had moved to 
the Ridge. 

‘‘She’s turning over a_ new leaf,” 
thought Long; ‘‘and I must.’’ Panta- 
loons in hand he stepped to the door 
and cast the tobacco across the garden. 
He saw it fall on the onion bed, noted 
the place, and hurriedly dressed. 

The day began still and sultry, clouds 
still lingering in the south and west. 
The children were hoeing afield and 
Long was plowing inthe cotton. His 
wife was missing from her usual place of 
espial inthedoorway. After the break- 
fast dishes had been cleared away she 
picked up the hoe and began to work 
industriously in the garden. 

‘* It'll be of little use,’’ she thought 
as the hoe thumped on the hard ground 
‘and rattled among the rocks; ‘‘ but it 
strengthens folks in their resolution, to 
keep busy.” 

‘‘ Why, what’s this?’’ she said, pick- 
ing up something in the onions. 
‘‘Well, if it ain't Henry’s tobacco.’’ 
Her suspicions were confirmed. She 
involuntarily glanced toward the field; 
she was just in time to see her husband 
disappear in the brush down the side 
of a ravine that ran across the farm. 
‘The second time he’s stopped this 
morning. Something must be ailing 
him.’’ She stood leaning against the 
hoe, gazing intently at the spot 
where he had vanished. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes passed, and her husband 
had not returned to the mule that stood 
patiently in the sun doggedly fighting 
the flies. 

Her curiosity, not altogether un- 
mixed with fear, was aroused. She 
dropped the hoe and, still holding the 
tobacco, started under cover of the 
patch ofcorn for the ravine. She en- 
tered it and crept along the dry bed 
toward the spot where Long had disap- 
peared. She had made only a few 
yards when she stopped and listened. 
She could hear a mumbling just ahead. 
She was almost sure it was Henry's 
voice. What could be the trouble? 
He must be hurt, and she could scarcely 
restrain an impulse to rush to his side. 
What she did was to crawl cautiously 
some yards further. Only a bush or 
two separated her from her husband, 
and she could hear him distinctly. 

‘Lord help me,’’ he was saying, 
‘*give me more faith. I am so weak; 
I’ve tried so hard to quit. O Lord, 
give me strength for Lu’ssake. It wor- 
ries her so to see me throwing my 
money away, an’ it takes from her an’ 
the children. O Lord help me—help 
me!’ 

A deep rumbling rolled along the 
west; hurrying clouds passed under the 
sun. A silence fell for a time on the 
Ridge; then a breeze came sweeping up 
the ravine that smelled of rain. Long 
paused only a moment to listen to the 
prophetic sounds, and feeling that it 
was a propitious time for a more com- 
prehensive prayer, he resumed: ‘Yes, 
Lord, help, and if it be thy will send us 
rain. We so badly need rain. Lord 
for Lu’s sake and the children send us 
rain. O Lord, help me, help me give 
up the filthy stuff! And, Lord, if it is 
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thy will give us a bountiful crop; we 
need another mule, we need some plows, 
we need so many things; an’, O Lord, 
we so much need a well. Lu’s health 
is poor, an’ she can’t drink poor 
water. O Lord, give us a big crop, an’ 
for Lu’s sake give‘us a well.’’ 

Louisa fell on her face and cried out: 
«‘O Lord, have mercy on me, a selfish 
old sinner. Help me, O Lord, to keep 
from worrying, an’ help me be submis- 
sive.”” 

She rose and pushed her way through 
the brush. Long heard his wife ap- 
proaching, and, still on his knees, turned 
and faced her with an expression of 
blank amazement. 

«Get up from there, Henry. I’ve 
been a-hearin’ you, an’ I’m a selfish old 
sinner, a-begrudgin’ you the little sat- 
‘isfaction ye have from your quid.” She 
stepped nearer to him and extended the 
piece of tobacco. ‘‘ Here’s yer tobacco; 


I found it in the onion bed where you’ 


throwed it; if it’s any comfort to you 
take it an’ chew it, an’ I'll never open 
my mouth in a word of complaint ag’in 
—ain’t ye goin’ to take it ?’’ 

Long had risen to his feet and stood 
staring at his wife and the proffered to- 
bacco. A tear rolled slowly down his 
cheek, and he raised his hand and 
brushed it away. 

‘«Lu, you’re too good; it’s me that’s 
the selfish old brute,’’ he began, husk- 
ily. ‘‘ God being my helper, 1’ll never 
put a chewin my mouth again until 
you havea home in the valley and a 
well of lasting water.”’ 

He took the dirty piece of tobacco 
and hurled it far down the ravine. Be- 
fore it had reached the ground large 
drops of rain began to fall on the 
parched ground and splash on the dry 
leaves. 

«Oh, Henry, forgive me!’’ cried his 
wife, throwing her arms about his neck. 

A terrific clap of thunder burst from 
the clouds overhead, and following it 
came a downpour of rain. 

The tears rolling down Long’s cheek 
mingled with the falling drops as he 
drew his wife into the protection of the 
denser brush. 


Perry Tex. 





Now and Then. 


BY JOHN MERVIN HULL. 


GRANDSON. 


(Allegro accelerando.) 


Now 1 wonder, excuse my impertinent 
tongue, 

How you ever went anywhere when you 
were young; f 

For you couldn’t recline in a plush- 
covered chair 

And be rapidly carried with ease any- 
where 

While the train hurried on over mountain 
and dale 

To the trumpet of steam and the drum of 
the rail; 

And you couldn’t sit down ona trolley- 
car seat 

And be jiggled and jerked through the 
length of the street: ; 

And the glorious wheel, like a bird onthe 
wing— 

You had not even heard of the wonderful 
thing. 

So I often have wondered, and wished I 
could know, 

If you ever went anywhere, how did you 
go? 


GRANDFATHER. 


(Moderato morando.) 


Well, boy, I know 

Old times were slow. 
One trip this way, 
Mid-week market day; 
Go out, catch Bill, 
Warm side of East Hill; 
Hitch up. Take time. 
Load up; Cheese, prime; 
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Eggs, fresh; buttef, sweet; 

All packed, clean, neat. 

Get in, sit square, 

John, here; Ruth, there: 

Good-by; huddup, Bill! 

Long road, up-hill; 

One hour, three miles; 

John speaks, Ruth smiles. 

Fresh breeze, pure air, 

No coal smoke there. 

Grass, green; mountain, high; 

Cool brook runs by. 

Road now runs down, 

By and by reach town; 

Sell produce; buy rice, 

Tea, dress, nails, spice. 

Start home, sun low, 

Old Bill better go. 

Cows milked, stars peep, 

Soft bed, sweet sleep. 

Slow times—but then, 

Good women, strong men. 
Weston, Mass. 


One Sabbath Day. 


BY MARY A, GILLETTE, 





My great-grandmother’s name was 
Anstis Dascomb. When she was ten 
years old she became anorphan. As 
her parents left no property for the sup- 
port of their children, the selectmen of 
the town found homes for them, bind- 
ing them out to any respectable persons 
who would assume their support. An- 
stis was taken by Mrs. Nancy Wood- 
bury. : 

It was a great change for the little 
girl. Her new home was very different 
from the old one, which had been full 
of music, and laughter, and love; of 
petting and frolics with Papa, and mer- 
ry dances at evening around the spinet, 
on which Mamma made lovely music. 
(Whatever did become of that old 
spinet, and what would I not give now 
to possess it ?) 

‘*Full of nonsense!” So thought 
Mrs. Nancy, of that dear home. About 
Mrs. Nancy there was no nonsense 
whatever. According to her way of 
thinking, if Anstis’s folks had been of 
the sober, sensible, saving kind, there 
would have been something left, to 
bring upthechildren. Shehad notime 
or strength to waste in taking care of 
window-plants or canary-birds, and-no 
money to throw away feeding a big dog, 
who would eat as much as a twelve- 
year-old boy. Mrs. Nancy didn’t even 
tolerate a cat—why should she? Her 
small pantry stores were kept so close 
that mice found no encouragement to 
visit the premises, and she had no love 
to waste ‘‘on dumb creatures that have 
no souls’ ;—tho they do seem to have 
more capacity for loving than some 
people. 

Mrs. Nancy's house was the very last 
one on the village street, a small, wood- 
en building, unpainted, except the door, 
on which, in black letters, was the in- 
scription: Mancy Woodbury, Tailoress. 

In her new home little Anstis was 
expected to rise early, do all ‘‘the 
chores,’’ and the dishes before school, 
and also to thread from fifteen totwenty 
needles. Mrs. Nancy had had this serv- 


ice distinctly in mind when she took’: 


the child. Her eyesight was failing, 
and, even with her double convex lens 
spectacles, she did not find the eyes of 
her needles as easy to thread as they 
used to be. 

After school there were more chores, 
more dishes, more threading of needles, 
and sometimes much taking out of bast- 
ing threads. Mrs. Nancy would make 
a child pay her way if anybody could. 

These would have been doleful times 
for Anstis, if it had not been for the 
school, and the dear, kind, warm- 
hearted school-mistress, who had known 
Anstis’s father and mother, and who 
also knew Mrs. Nancy, She gave the 
little orphan exactly what she lacked 


and needed in her changed life; not the 
commisefation that excites self-pity and 
discontent, but the clear-eyed, loving 
sympathy that inspires courage, hope 
and self-help. With such a friend 
Anstis could not be unhappy, and tho 
her look may have been more subdued, 
and her laughter less merry and uncon- 
trolled, the change was not for the 
worse, and there was no bitterness 
rankling in her heart. 

Her Sabbaths might have been wo- 
fully weary days, for Mrs. Nancy was 
exceedingly strict in her observance of 
the holy hours, and having taken a 
child ‘‘to fetch up,’’ she would not fail 
to teach her, by precept and example, a 
like rigid and careful strictness. She 
gave her a generous portion of catechism 
to commit to memory, allowed neither 
songs nor laughter, and as they rose at 
the same hour as on other days, and 
there was little work to be done, every 
possible thing having been made ready 
the day before, the long, slow, quiet 
hours crept by heavily. But there was 
one brightness in the day for Anstis, 
the hope of meeting her little brother 
David at church, a hope that rarely 
failed to be realized. His seat was next 
to hers, and, when the soothing mono- 
tone of the preacher’s voice had lulled 
both the children’s guardians into semi- 
insensibility, Anstis would put her 
hand between the rails that separated 
them to give David the peppermint she 
had saved half the week for him, or to 
pat his little brown hand lovingly. 
Then he would turn in his seat and give 
her such a smile as made her heart 
warm allthe rest of the day. 

Then at the noon intermission there 
were noend of delightful possibilities. If 
the weather was fine, she was some- 
times allowed to take him by the hand, 
and walk among the graves in the 
burying-ground behind the church, 
where they were quite by themselves, 
and free to say to each other whatever 
they liked. To be sure they did not 
usually say a great deal. But they 
were together, and when no one was 
looking at them Anstis kissed her little 
brother, who put his arms around her 
neck and hugged her fiercely, and 
kissed back, which was much to them 
both. 

Even when the weather was cold or 
stormy there were privileges. They sat 
together on the long bench by the great 
stove, and exchanged cookies or apples, 
and smiles. Anstis had two other 
brothers, but they lived with people 
who attended the Methodist church, 
so she did not see them often. But 
David saw them sometimes, for their 
home was near his own, with a large- 
hearted farmer who had taken them 
both because they were twins, and he 
would not separate them. - Anstis made 
David tell her exactly how many times 
he had seen Beniah and Bethuel dur- 
ing the week, how they had looked, 
and what they had said to him. And 
all this was an unspeakable comfort to 
the little girl, and it furnished food for 
meditation all the long Sabbath even- 
ing, giving to her face and manner a 
sweet, serious gladness that was very 
edifying to Mrs. Nancy, who counted it 
the result of her own most wise and ex- 
cellent management. 

One morning when Anstis came into 
the schoolhouse, she saw upon the 
teacher’s desk a little plant in apot. It 
brought quick tears to her eyes, for it 
was a fuchsia; a rare plant at that time, 


and her mother had possessed the only" 


one she had ever seen. Her eyes were 
upon it often during the morning, and 
as soon as recess came she went to the 
desk to look more closely. The teacher 
smiled on her, and said; ‘‘I have 
brought that for you. It wasa little 
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slip taken from your mother’s plant,ard 
I have tended it till it is well rooted and 
growing. I think it will begin to blos- 
som before long.’’ 

Anstis’s gratitude and joy must have 
fully recompensed her teacher for this 
act of thoughtful kindness. She car- 
ried the little pot home very tenderly, 
wondering, and trembling a little in her 
doubt as to what Mrs. Nancy would 
say. 

Mrs. Nancy looked toldly upon the 
plant, and to Anstis’s modest request 
for permission to set it in the south 
window, her only reply was: ‘‘ Humph! 
you're late home! Set it somewhere 
quick, and come and thread me some 
more needles.’”’ 

Timidly Anstis set the plant in the 
coveted position, and hurried to put 
away her books and her bonnet. She 
began her work nervously. 

Presently Mrs. Nancy looked up from 
the great goose with which she was 
pressing her seams to say: 

‘““You needn’t be in a stew. You 
can’t work worth a straw if you’re in a 
fret. I guess the plant can set there, 
tho I neverdid think much of house- 
plants. They’d never do anything for 
my tending but turn yellow and drop 
all their leaves. When you go to get 
in your wood you may hunt up a little 
bit of board to put under the pot, so it 
won’t make a mark on the sill; and 
whenever you water it be careful not to 
spill all round.’’ 

So the plant was established in the 
south window, and it was a companion 
and a joy to Anstis. It grew and throve, 
neither turning yellow nor dropping its 
leaves; for she tended it with loving 
care. 

Mrs. Nancy would allow ‘‘ no fussing 
with the thing on the Sabbath.’’ So it 
had to be watered the last thing Satur- 
day night and not touched again till 
Monday morning. But Anstis could 
sit beside it and study her catechism 
and hymns and give to it loving little 
glances now and then, and she was well 
content. 

She told David about it every Sab- 
bath,and when the first little flower bud 
appeared and swelled and grew red at 
the tip he was almost as joyful over it as 
she. 

A school picnic was announced for 
a coming Saturday afternoon. The 
scholars were to come in the morning 
half an hour earlier than usual, bring 
their dinners, get through lessons at 
half-past eleven, and start immediately 
for Spring Hill. They would eat their 
dinners by the spring and then climb 
the high hill to see the fine view that 
was to be had from thetop, gathering 
the beautifully colored autumn leaves 
on their way up. 

Mrs. Nancy didn’t know about letting 
Anstis go. The big boys were all go- 
ing, and she was afraid they would be 
rude, and she didn’t think much of 
such tramps for little girls, anyhow. 
She kept Anstis in a fever of uncer- 
tainty, till the mistress came down and 
talked her over, promising special care 
over the child. So it was settled that 
Anstis was to go. 

When the important morning came 
her work wasassisted and abbreviated so 
that Anstis actually got off to school at a 
quarter-past eight, and she was not due at 
home before sundown. She hurried on 
her way, glad in the prospect of a long, 
bright, free day, and happily conscious 
that her dinner-pail contained, besides 
an unusually generous supply of bread 
and butter and doughnuts, a piece of 
cake and two caraway cookies; dainties 
generally reserved for the Sabbath 
lunch at church. 

And it was a long, bright, free day, 
When, at sunset, she came home, 
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flushed and tired but happy, she hurried 
through the many chores that awaited 
her with all the zest and energy she 
could command, and was glad to go to 
bed early. But she forgot to water her 
fuchsia. 

It came to her like a blow the next 
morning, when she realized, from the 
religious stillness that reigned in the 
house, that it was the Sabbath. Would 
Mrs. Nancy allow her to do it just this 
once, since she had truly forgotten, and 
with so fair an excuse? 

But no! Mrs. Nancy said children 
must learn not to forget their work, 
especially that of getting ready for the 
Sabbath. It would be a good lesson 
for her. 

Anstis went about with a distressed 
face. The plant was not suffering now, 
to be sure; but to let it go all day—till 
Monday morning! The mistress had 
told her to water it every day, and that 
plants in bloom require more water 
than at other times. And the bud was 
almost a blossom. 

Mrs. Nancy condescended to look at 
the plant, and even to poke her finger 
down into the earth around it. 

*«’Tisn’t very dry. It'll go through 
all right,’’ said she. ‘‘You needn’t 
worry so.”’ 

But Anstis recollected that Mrs. 
Nancy had said she never had any luck 
with plants, and did not feel much com- 
forted. 

She walked, at noon, among the 
graves with David, and relieved her 
anxious heart by telling him about it; 
and he shared her anxiety and even 
grew belligerent over it, declaring if the 
fuchsia died he never would like Mrs. 
Nancy any more. To which Anstis’s 
heart agreed, tho she felt it her duty to 
remonstrate with, ‘‘Oh, hush! that 
won't do!” 

As soon as she got home from church 
she went to look at the fuchsia. The 
earth looked very dry, but the bud had 
become a flower. It seemed a dread- 
fully long time till Monday morning. 

I cannot be sure that her fears would 
not have resulted in the exercise of her 
own private judgment as to the right or 
wrong of watering her plant on the 
Sabbath, but Anstis was not tempted 
by even a momentary absence of her 
guardian. Mrs. Nancy sat in her rock- 
ing-chair and read her Bible and hymn- 
book diligently; and when bedtime 
came Anstis was sent up-stairs without 
a word of cheer or sympathy. 

The child-heart swelled with grief and 
fear as she went up-stairs, and an ele- 
ment of bitterness entered in, so that 
when she knelt to say ‘‘ Our Father,” 
she stopped short at the part about for- 
giving, and springing up from her 
knees, jumped into bed, where she 
cried till her pillow was wet with tears. 

“‘I don’t love Mrs. Nancy! I don’t 
love her one bit!’ she said, passionate- 
ly; and then cried more and more bit- 
terly, and between crying and repeating 
these words over and over, she worked 
herself into a very fever of distress and 
excitement, so that for an hour after 
Mrs. Nancy was sleeping audibly in the 
room below, Anstis was sitting up in 
her bed with scarlet cheeks and hands 
tightly clasped, wrestling with a bitter- 
ness of grief and anger that was fast 
growing into hatred. 

She fell asleep at last—a troubled, 
uneasy sleep—from which she awakened 
about midnight unrefreshed. Visions 
of her thirsty little flower, drooping, 
dying for want of water, rose before 
her mind, and she grew more and more 
excited. 

“I hate Mrs. Nancy! I do! It’s 
wicked I know, but I just do!’’ and she 
covered her head under the bedclothes 
jn terror of her own dreadfulness, 
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She felt stifled, and would have sat 
up again in bed but for the fear her sin 
of hatred had awakened. Tears of 
utter despair were wetting her pillow 
when she heard the clock, inthe room 
below, strike one. 

«*I haven’t slept hardly a bit,’’ she 
said; and then she sat up suddenly. 

‘‘Why, it isn’t Sunday any more! I 
might go down softly and water it now! 
It wouldn’t be wicked, and I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Nancy would care!’’ 

She slipped out of bed. Her bare 
feet quickly traversed the broad square 
of moonlight that her uncurtained win- 
dow let in to lie upon the floor. The 
stairway was dark, but she did not 
care. She had forgotten fear. Softly 
she made her way down in the dark- 
ness, and opened the door into the liv- 
ing-room. It was full of moonlight 
from the three windows. 

But on the threshold Anstis stopped, 
and her heart stood still. She had 
heard ghost stories, which were far more 
common then than now, and even be- 
lieved in by some people. What was 
that tall figure in white, standing di- 
rectly before her fuchsia, if it was not a 
ghost? Its very garments, in the clear 
moonshine, seemed to glisten with un- 
earthly radiance. Anstis could only 
stand rooted to the spot with amaze- 
ment and fear. 

The ghost moved! What was it do- 
ing? Actually pouring water on her 
plant! 

As she watched, the movements of 
the figure grew familiar, and the truth 
began to dawn upon Her. Her fright 
and horror passed away, and when Mrs. 
Nancy turned, and seeing her, said, not 
unkindly: 

‘*Oh! you up, too? Well, I heard 
the clock strike one, and I thought, 
seeing you set such store by your posy, 
I’d get up and water it. It’s all right 
now. Get back to your bed quick, for 
to-morrow is wash-day, and we'll have 
to be stirring early.” 

And then, to Anstis’s still greater 
surprise, two hands were laid on her 
shoulders, and Mrs. Nancy stooped and 
kissed her. 

Anstis’s small white feet twinkled 
over the stairs again, and over the 
moonlit floor, and she was quickly in 
bed. 

‘<I don’t hate Mrs. Nancy! I don’t 
hate her! She’s good to me. She 
didn’t want my little plant to die! She 
got up in the middle of the night to 
give it a drink, and she kissed me, and 
I love her! I do!” 

And then the tender, grateful little 
soul cuddled herself down in her bed 
and went to sleep. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 


A Trout-Fishing Adventure. 


BY FRANCIS S. PALMER. 





ONE warm summer afternoon Helen 
Meredith was sitting on the mossy bank 
of Miskat Inlet, a stream running into 
one of the lakes in the Maine forests. 
A slender trout-pole and landing-net 
lay at her side neglected; for the warm 
hush of the woods, broken only by the 
drowsy humming of insects, made the 
mossy bank seem too pleasant a place 
to be resisted. Moreover, she was not 
a very eager fisherwoman; she could not 
help a feeling of sympathy with the 
trout that were pulled, gasping, from the 
water. 

While she sat there motionless, save 
when she brushed aside a mosquito, an 
old hen-grouse led her brood down the 
opposite bank to drink. How excited 
Max, the Irish setter, would be if he 
werehere! But Max was fully two miles 
away at the cottage, where, very much 
against his will, he had been chained to 


prevent his following and frightening 
the trout. Helen at first thought of 
trying to catch one of the little grouse 
with her landing-net; but this seemed 
to require too much effort, and gradu- 
ally, as her interest in the grouse waned , 
her head sank back against the trunk 
of a spruce at the base of which she was 
lying, and her eyes closed. 

She did not notice the young grouse 
as they scampered off into the bushes 
as a warning clack from the mother 
bird; she did notice, however, the 
touch of a cold nose to her face. At 
first, being half asleep, she merely 
brushed aside what was disturbing her; 
then, hearing a scratching noise, she 
was more fully aroused, and started to 
her feet. A gray animal, perhaps a foot 
and a half long, was climbing the 
spruce above her head; already it was 
eight or ten feet from the ground. 
Catching up her landing-net, Helen 
(whose life at her father’s cottage in 
the woods had taught her fearless- 
ness) slipped the net over the animal’s 
head. It was not a skilful climber, for 
at once it lost its hold of the bark and 
came sprawling down. She turned her 
face away in time. to escape it; but it 
sank its claws deeply into the back 
of the thick, loose, blue flannel waist 
she wore. She did her best to dis- 
lodge it; but in vain. It was out of 
reach, and held on, whimpering loudly. 

In response to its cries another ani- 
mal now appeared—one much larger 
and more disagreeable-looking than the 
whimpering little beast she was carrying 
on her shoulders. It was an unpleasant 
situation for a girl of thirteen, and she 
wished herself safely away. 

Her first glance at the larger animal 
told her that it would be useless to try 
to escape by running, or by climbing a 
tree; the creature was some kind ofa 
great cat, and looked as if made ex- 
pressly for running and climbing. » The 
inlet was a sluggish stream, about thir- 
ty feet wide; and deciding on what 
seemed to be the only course left, Helen 
jumped bravely in, wading to the cen- 
ter, where the water was nearly four 
feet deep. 

The little animal held on tightly, 
while the mother-lynx (as Helen guessed 
the larger animal to be) trotted to the 
stream’s edge as if to spring. But she 
hesitated. Lynxes dislike a wetting—as 
do all cats—and this one wanted to 
reach her kitten without a plunge into 
the water. A few rods upstream a 
mossy log stretched out over the inlet; 
she hurried to the end of this, but now 
was no nearer than before. Leaping 
back to the bank, she nervously ran up 
and down, eying the kitten as it clung 
to the back of the girl’s blouse. 

Helen was shivering violently; and 
this was not altogether due to the cold 
water or the sharp little claws piercing 
her shoulders—the old lynx was largely 
responsible for them. She was still 
pacing back and forth—her hair bris- 
tling, her eyes glittering angrily. Fear 
of a wetting would not long restrain 


_ her. 


Suddenly the kitten seemed to realize 
the nearness of the hated water, which 
was only a few inches below. A panic 
seized it and, with a convulsive move- 
ment, it dug its claws into Helen’s 
shoulder; the sharp pain made her 
start, her foot slipped, she lost her bal- 
ance and fell. 

The kitten as it came in contact with 
the water gave an agonized scream, and 
Helen, as she sank below the surface, 
heard a heavy body strike the water 
near her; the old lynx had plunged in 
to the rescue. At its first ducking the 
kitten had let go its hold, and when 
Helen succeeded in scrambling to her 
feet, she saw the mother leaping ashore 
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holding the rescued youngster in her 
mouth, 

It was choking and sputtering, and 
before turning her attention to the girl, 
who was standing in the water only a 
few feet away, the old lynx stopped to 
assure herself that the kitten was not 
really hurt. There, seemed a strong 
probability that, having taken the first 
plunge, she would leap in again and 
take a thorough vengeance. 

Just then there was a flash of reddish 
brown through the bushes, and Max, 
the setter, came hurrying along on his 
mistress’s track. Helen gave a cry of 
warning. The dog stopped and raised 
his head—not a dozen yards away 
crouched the lynx. 

With one quick glance, Max seemed 
to take in the situation. Helen re- 
membered having read that Irish setters 
are not courageous, and her heart sank; 
she. also remembered occasions when 
she had not. been very patient with 
Max. The angry lynx was a most sav- 
age-looking creature, and Helen fully 
expected to see the dog turn and slink 
away into the bushes. But no, he 
slowly advanced, growling a hoarse de- 
fiance, his bristling mane making him 
look a third larger than he really was. 

An old lynx, if at bay, will fight to 
the last gasp for her kitten; but if there 
is a way of retreat from the threatened 
danger she will generally choose it. 

Now, as the lynx saw Max advance 
with menacing front, it seemed better 
policy’ to retreat; with sullen dignity 
she backed off into the bushes, holding 
the still sputtering kitten in her teeth. 
The dog was wise enough not to try to 
follow. 

In a few moments Helen ventured 
from the water, and, hastily gathering 
up her fishing-tackle, started home to 
the cottage. As she hurried along it 
seemed, somehow, as if she _ had 
changed places with the trout she 
was accustomed to catch; she was as 
wet as any newly landed fish, and 
her shoulders were smarting with 
scratches made by the sharp, hook-like 
claws of the kitten-lynx. 

The dog bounded joyfully by her 
side, and Helen, stroking his head, 
promised herself that in the future he 
should be treated with all the honor 
that courage and fidelity deserve. 


New York Ciry. 


Learn by Heart. 


Requiescat. 


STREw on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did, too! 








Her mirth the world required; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee; 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound; 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath; 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-1888. 





Pebbles. 


‘‘A SPLENDID ear, but a very poor 
voice,’ as the organ-grinder said to the 
donkey.— 7it-Bits. 


.--“‘I want a dollar, Jones,and I want 
it bad.” ‘All right; take this counter- 
feit.”"—Harlem Life. 


....‘* At what age were you married ?”’ 
she asked, inquisitively. But the other 
lady was equal to the emergency, and 
quietly responded: ‘* At the parsonage.’’ 
—Exchange. 


....J. Casar Mexicanized.—‘‘ That 
Mexican assassin missed a golden oppor- 
tunity.” ‘‘Whatwasthat?’ ‘‘Whenhe 
sprang forward to assault the Mexican 
President, he should have yelled, ‘ The 
Diaz cast.’ ’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...-A Dialectic Success.—Hicks: ‘‘Iun- 
derstand Scribbler is making a barrel of 
money.” Wicks: ‘‘ Not from his wri- 
tings?” Hicks: ‘‘ Yes; he has written a 
book in the golf dialect.””—Philadelphia 
Record, 
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...+Paderewski is learning to ‘ride a 
wheel.— 
They said to Paderewski: 
“ Divinely gifted star, 
Play Liszt or what you chooseky.’’— 
He chose a Handel bar.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
....‘*Did you get anything?’ asked 
Farmer Corntossel’s wife as he returned 
from his hunting trip. ‘‘ Nothin’ worth 
speakin’ of.” ‘‘ You surely didn’t come 
home empty-handed ?” ‘‘ No, but it’s next 
thing to it. I haven’t anything but acou- 
ple more carrier-pigeons with messages 
from the north pole tied to ’em.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


GOING ON A PICNIC. 


From the Youth's Tympanum. 


....-There were five of us. Arthur 
carried the jug, Thurston the cork, Le- 
roy the dinner-bell, Peterborough the 
basket containing the home plates and 
saucers, while I brought up the rear. 
When we got there Peterborough laid 
a neat white cloth upon an ant-hill, 
and began setting the places, while 
Thurston combed his hair before a pock- 
et mirror, foolish youth, and I climbed 
the nearest tree to see if I could de- 
scry the horizon. Then Leroy rang the 
dinner-bell, and we hurried toward the 
table with glad anticipation in our coun- 
tenances, and our hands in our pockets. 
Peterborough met us, his face as ashen as 
a hoe-cake. ‘‘ Boys,’’ he said, his voice 
faltering, ‘‘I—I—I’ve forgotten the 
mush!’ There was nothing to do but re- 
trace our steps. Retreat and advance 
were equally impossible, but it was out 
of the question to stay where we were. 
So we set out sideways, and on the return 
journey, in silence broken only by the 
muffled sobs of Peterborough and the 
clanking of Leroy’s dinner-bell, I brought 
the rear back.—Harvard Lampoon. 

(To be discontinued next week.) 


....This is the kind of English that 
the baseball enthusiast daily reads: 
‘“The old welkin which camped out at 
Music Hall yesterday afternoon during 
the reproduction of the Boston-Baltimore 
game there didn’t do athing but ring up 
an average of .1000 when the news of the 
home team’s victory was flashed over the 
wire. When the Orioles made two runs 
in the last inning, and several of the 
Birds were roosting on the bases and 
Baltimore’s strongest batters coming up, 
the feelings of the spectators were work- 
ed up to the highest pitch. But when the 
third hand went out, and left our pets in 
the lead for the coy pennant, old Pande- 
monium grabbed Miss Bedlam around the 
waist, and sashayed up and down and 
_ across the hall to thetune of ‘Oh, Mr. 
Johnson, Turn Me Loose,’ amid a per- 
fect rain of headgear, fans and any old 
thing that came handy to the wild-eyed 
‘rooters.’ Thenas the bells sounded the 
tocsin, which reminded each ‘fan’ that 
it was time to drive home the cows and 
trim the lamps, the crowd poured out in a 
mad rush for home and mother, while the 
projector of the scheme, Mr. H. L. Mud- 
gett, descended to the box office to gather 
up the spoils.’’—Boston Herald. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during October the following prizes are of- 
fered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Eye Spy,”’ by the artist- 
author, William Hamilton Gibson. 

SEconD PriIzE.—‘‘The American Boy’s 
Book of Sport,” by D. C. Beard. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The Carissima,”’ by Lu- 
cas Malet. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ The Land of the Kan- 
garoo,’’ by Thomas W. Knox. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, ! 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 
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HEADs “AND TAILS. 

Take the first letter of the first word,’the 
last letter of the second word, the first let- 
ter of the third word, and soon. When the 
words have been rightly guessed, the heads 
and tails will spell the title of a very popu- 
lar new book. This book will be given to 
the one who sends in the best set of an- 
swers to this week’s puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, A topic on which a per- 
son writes; 2, to repairclumsily; 3, a period; 
4. moral; 5, a great lake; 6, a source of me- 
chanical power; 7, a great Asiatic country; 
8, polish; 9, a vagabond; 10, dulness and 
languor of spirits; 11, to adjust; 12, an awk- 
ward fellow. S. M. K. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


8 Rw, 
* 
* 


I. Upper Diamond: 1, In scent; 2, a quad- 
ruped; 3, a law or rule; 4, the coarse part of 
flax or hemp; 5, in scent. 

II. Left-hand Diamond: 1, In scent; 2. 
quick; 3, a cooking utensil; 4, anything 
small; 5, in scent. 

III. Central Diamond: 1, In scent; 2, a 
tippet; 3, the present call or occasion; 4, 
performance; 5, in scent. 

IV. Right-hand Diamond: 1, In scent; 2, 
past; 3, a very famous country; 4, to un- 
close; 5, in scent. 

V. Lower Diamond: 1, In scent; 2, a 
masculine name; 3, to raise; 4, a unit; 5, in 
scent. “ Dorotuy Q.”’ 








Is suited in Caricol $ 
Blend Tea, because it 
has the blended good- $ 
ness of eight choice 
Teas in it. 

sold overa : 





We have 


Half Million Pounds of 


CARICOL BLEND TEA 


Isn’t that enough to show how good it is? 


A Trial Package, containing 44 Ib., put up in air- 
tight silver sacks, for 10 Cents. 


$ THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 
TEA IMPORTERS, 9 N. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


00000000 
NERVO-LEPTINE. 


A sure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or 
sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmless in ever 
peapecni yee sure, safe and positive. Talcott, Frisbie 
Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U.S. A. 


WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


=> 
Natural Wool is used 








entirely. No dyes to 
irritate the most sen- 


sitive skin. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following words have been 
tightly guessed, the central letters will 
spell the name of a famous man whose name 
is well known to all Americans. To-day is 
the two hundred‘and fifty-third anniversary 
of his-birth. 

Reading across: 1, Distinguished bravery; 
2, pertaining to music; 3, lesser in quantity 
or degree; 4, one who melts ore; 5, elastic; 
6, the first of the patriarchs and the founder 
of the Hebrew race; 7, to break into small 
pieces; 8, the master of a small trading or 
merchant vessel; 9, tocry out with a sharp, 
rough voice; 10, that which is taken from an 
enemy; II, to asperse. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 30. 


Dovuste Acrostic.—Primals, Jefferson; finals, 
president. 1, Jump; 2, elevator; 3, froze; 4, faith- 
less; 5, ennui; 6, round; 7, store; 8, ocean; 9, natant, 

QueeR ComBINATIONS.—1, Amen; 2, border; 3, 
chart; 4, drum; 5, emission; 6, flock; 7, glass; 8, 
hitch; 9, ideal; ro, jaunt; 11, knot; 12, lark; 13, mill; 
14, Nit; 14, omen; 16, pride; 17, quail; 18, stale; 19, 
tail; 20, unit; 21, vice; 22, wart; 23, example; 24, 
yawl; 25, Zany. 

_A Tennis Court.—From 1 to 2, John Griffin Car- 

lisle; 3 to 4, Ulysses Simpson Grant; 5 to 6, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; 7 to 8, William Cullen Bryant; 9 
to 10, Robert Burns; 1 to 7, Juliet Elbow; 12 to 9, 
sever; 9 to 15, ruble; 11 to 14, rime, ant; 14 to 17, 
twaddle; 13 to 10, gross; 10 to 16, salvo; 2 to 8, ety- 
mologist. 


Fall Medicine 


Is fully as important and beneficial as 
Spring Medicine. We are now, as then, 
about to undergo a change of season. The 
system must be strengthened, sustained 
and protected. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best Fall Medicine, because by purifying 
and enriching the blood it invigorates and 
protects the whole body. Remember 


H ood Ss Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


‘Hood’s Pills 














with 


act bag semen ~ 4 
ia. 25¢. 


Hood’s Sarsaparil 


Horner's Furniture. 


Beauty and Economy 
are its characteristics. 
61, 63,65 West 23d Street, New York. 
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FOR 25 YEARS 
It has been used and recommended by Doctors 
and Druggists. 


It means a healthful and beautiful skin. 
Nothing gives such comfort after shaving. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

The original is put up in round Paper boxes 
only, thus avoiding the possibility of lead poison- 
ing from tin boxes. There is nothing so delicate 
or susceptible as a baby’s skin. 

Sold by the Drug trade generally; both plain and 
nerfumed. 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Manufacturer, Hoboken, N. J. 


Davis Collamore & Co 


Wedding Gifts — 
in Porcelain 
and Crystal. 


_Broadway and 2Ist Street, N. Y. 


T HE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
VIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 

















GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Biend of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. 
always uniform in quality and flavor. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei a | railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


can produce such a list of matchless attractions for 
those seeking 


Sights, Recreation, Rest and Health as 


CALIFORNIA 





The YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


is now open, and reduced rates have been made 
since last season. The HOTEL DEL MONTE 
is famous the world over, and is unexcelled as 
an all-the-year-round resort. 





SUNSET PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS leave 
WASHINGTON, D. C., and SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., every Wednes- 
day, running through without change, via NEW ORLEANS. 

THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR BERTH, ONLY $7.00. 





Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Around the World. 





tion to 





Write for ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’” ‘‘Vamos a Mexico,” and other 
illustrated and descriptive matter, and apply for tickets, rates and all other informa- 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Tanager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 
349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), New York. 


S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
T. H. GOUDMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
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fWalter Baker & Co,’s 
ree Breakfast 





Delicivus,,. 
Nutritious. 


, Costs Less than ONE 


Tmde-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Waiter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








Whitman’s 
“Contectonn 


Every piece a delicacy, done up in 
tempting style. Ask for them. 
WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 

rfect in flavor and quality, de- 
ous and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 
eames F. WHITMAN & SON, 
16 Chestnut Street, Philadelp! ine 








SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep tan- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


ogee —~ ped 
iy acknowl 

be the nearest - 

perfocsion of an 

It ‘ssoft 

and elastic »~d con- 









it or The 
Prion ” is finely ‘nade of very best aa ih of metal 
= is pcloan, noiseless, durable and | Behe. No 
lace for vermin. A booklet, ‘ Awake 
Focts “4 out Sleep.’ will be sent ap a ‘the ask- 
ing. It tells all abou: the “* Ideal ” bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MPG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 





“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 


Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 


WILSo AR DRUM CO. 
206 en ae 
1122 Broadway, New ¥ 


Horner’s Furniture. 


These two words are full of signifi- 
cance to all who desire trustworthy 
and reliable Furniture at lowest cost. 

61, 63, 65 West 23d St., New York. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Getting a Position in the Post- 
Office. 


BY HENRY B. AMBLER. 


A MAN who wishes to enter the postal 
service can elect to serve either as clerk, 
carrier or porter. The clerks do various 
routine work inside the post-office build- 
ing, the carriers deliver the letters, and 
the porters do the heavy work in loading 
on the wagons the big letter and news- 
paper pouches. The applicant must file 
his application at the office of the United 
States Civil Service Commission at least 
twenty days before the time appointed 
for the regular examinations, which are 
held twice a year, some time during the 
months of February and August, respect- 
ively. The examination papers of the 
applicants are marked, or rated, by the 
Civil Service officials in Washington. 

Clerks and carriers must each weigh 
at least 125 pounds and be five feet, four 
inchesin hight.. Porters must weigh 135 
pounds and be five feet, six inches in 
hight. Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States. 

The clerk and carrier examination is in 
orthography, arithmetic, letter-writing, 
penmanship and copying from plain copy. 
The following list of twenty words is 
given as a sample of the kind of words 
which are selected for the exercise in 
orthography: absence, officially, miscar- 
ried, admissible, building, cancellation, 
circular, commercial, decision, separate, 
committee, revenue, specific, parties, 
fraudulent, possession, disallowed, 
voucher, certify, merchandise. 

Here are some simple questions in- 
arithmetic: Divide 3% of 3,996 by 1-25 of 
2,775. There are employed ata certain 
post-office five clerks at $600 per annum 
each, six at $800 each, and three at $900 
each. What is the average monthly sal- 
ary perclerk? If each clerk can distrib- 
ute mail matter at the rate of forty pieces 
per m‘nute, each carrier at the rate of 
twenty-five pieces, and each stamper at 
the rate of twenty pieces, how long will 
it take five clerks, eight carriers and ten 
stampers to distribute a mail containing 
96 000 pieces ? 

The exercise in letter-writing is de- 
signed chiefly to test the competitor’s 
skill in simple English composition. In 
marking the letter, its errors in form and 
address, in spelling, capitals, punctua- 
tion, syntax and style, and its adherence 
to the subject are considered. The com- 
petitor is required to write a letter on a 
certain subject, which is printed on the 
sheet. 

In the third subject—writing from plain 
copy—the mark on penmanship is deter- 
mined by legibility, rapidity, neatness 
and general appearance, and by correct- 
ness and uniformity in the formation of 
words, letters and punctuation-marks. 
In the copying exercise the competitor is 
required to copy seven or eight printed 
lines consisting of about 150 words. Tests 
in writing figures correctly are included 
as part of this exercise. There are two 
auxiliary subjects: questions in geogra- 
phy, which are confined to the United 
States, and relate to the location of States, 
prominent cities, etc., and reading ad- 
dresses. For this latter subject a pack- 
age of twenty-five cards, on which are 


twenty-five names and adresses, is given 


to the competitor, and he is required to 
read them. Speed and accuracy in read- 
ing are marked on this subject. Under 
certain exceptional circumstances persons 
who pass an examination but fail to re- 
ceive an appointment, and persons who 
failto pass, may file new applications and 
be re-examined after six months. Acom- 
petitor, to pass the examination, is obliged 
to receive the mark of seventy per cent. 
An absolute appointment in the postal 
service is first made fora probationary 
‘period of six months, at the full salary 
attached to the position, at the end of 
which time, if the conduct and capacity 
of the person appointed be satisfactory, 
his retention in the service is equivalent 
to absolute appointment. 
Another way in which a _ successful 
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competitor enters the postal service is 
when he is appointed as a substitute at a 
nominal salary of $1 a -year. As a sub- 
stitute he is then employed in the place 
of a regular man, who may be absent on 
account of sickness or from some other 
cause, receiving his salary during the 
time heis employed. A vacancy caused 
by death, resignation, or in the ordinary 
course of business, is filled from this sub- 
stitute list, the first man on the list re- 
ceiving the appointment. He begins at 
a salary of $600 and, if in the carrier 
service, is in the line of promotion to an 
$800, and afterward a$1,o00 salary. At 
the present time there are 1,370 regu- 
lar carriers at the New York Post- 
Office, and 270 substitutes. When a 
vacancy in the substitute list occurs that 
is filled froma number of names furnished 
the postmaster by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The letter-carriers work eight hours a 
day in delivering letters and collecting 
mail from the mail-boxes. They must 
possess an accurate knowledge of the 
streets and public buildings of the city, a 
matter, by the way, which is inquired 
into by the Civil Service Commission. 

Of the many clerks employed in the 
General Post-Office building at New York, 
some are engaged in sorting letters, some 
stamp them with rubber stamps showing 
the date and time of the day they are re- 
ceived at the office, and some are em- 
ployed in the box department, putting 
letters as they arrive in the boxes rented 
by private parties. The clerks in this as 
in the other division of the service, are 
appointed as vacancies occur from the 
list, furnished by the Civil Service Board. 
Very often clerks in the lower grade are 
promoted toa grade higher, and in this 
way there is created a vacancy in the 
lower or $600 grade. The first clerk on 
the eligible Civil Service list is appointed 
to this position. 

The first duty such an employé is put 
at is general work, stamping letters and 
doing up packages. By degrees he be- 
comes familiar with a variety of work in 
the office. A very important part of this 
work is the sorting of letters according 
to theirdestination. If his mental make- 
up is such that he is able to study 
**schemes of distribution,’’ as they are 
called. the beginner is soon put at that 
kind of work. 

Letters for outgoing mails, after they 
have been stamped or postmarked, are 
first sorted according to States. A man 
to perform successfully this kind of work 
must know the location of the boxes as- 
signed, respectively, to the different 
States. But this same sorter, to save 
time and trouble, sorts also for the differ- 
ent cities—the capitals of States and 
leading cities to which a large amount of 
mail is sent, such as Albany, Troy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Boston and Cambridge, Mass., etc. 

After this comes the more specific 
scheme of distribution. There is a 
scheme of distribution for each State. 
This contains a list of the various post- 
offices in that particular State for nearly 
all of which a separate box is provided, 
into which the letters are placed. In 
some cases the letters for small towns, 
especially those in the vicinity of a coun- 
ty town, or the suburban post-offices near 
large cities, will go to the office of the 
county town or city, and from there they 
will be taken to their destination by spe- 
cial stages or mail-wagons. The clerk 
must remember the names of all these 
places, and make the distribution accord- 
ing to the scheme upon which he is en- 
gaged. 

Some schemes are much more difficult 
than others. [he States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut require 
more time to sort, on account of the large 
number of offices each contains. These 
different schemes of distribution have 
been prepared by the post-office officials 
and have been in use many years; the 
slight changes are made in them from 
time to~time on account of the discon- 
tinuance of some post-offices and the cre- 
ation of new ones, Once or twice a year 
each clerk who does this kind of work is 
subjected to an examination as to his 
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proficiency. The Superintendent author- 
izes a committee to examine him. He is 
notified as to the examination, and, on 
the day appointed, appears, and stands 
before a case of pigeon-holes similar in 
shape and general arrangement to the 
one upon which he has been employed. 
The names of the different post-offices 
in the State upon which he has been 
working are written upon cards. He re- 
ceives from the examiners as many cards 
to distribute as there are post-offices in 
the State. The result of the examina- 
tion is shown by the number of mistakes 
he has made, if any, in placing the cards 
in the different boxes. Repeated failures 
atsuch an examination result in the in- 
fliction of severe penalties, sometimes 
even to the extent of removal from office. 
In deciding the question of proficiency 
in this work, however, the examiners 
take into consideration the size of the 
State upon which the clerk is employed. 
It would be much easier for a man in 
charge of New Jersey, for instance, 
which contains only 1,000 officers, to ob- 
tain 100 per cent. rating, than if he were 
employed in New York, which contains 
4,000 officers, or in Pennsylvania, which 
contains 5,000. One of the most common 
errors that such clerks fall into is in ma- 
king a wrong distribution of letters ad- 
dressed to places having similar names, 
¢. g, Lakeville, Lakewood and Lake 
View, errors which are quite natural. 
and which should be made impossible by 
the postal authorities changing the names 
of such places. 

The distributors, as they show their 
proficiency, can be promoted, receiving a 
hundred dollars more a year with each 
promotion. Recently one of the chief 
clerks died. A distributor or sorter was 
advanced to fill the vacancy thus created, 
receiving the salary of $1,300 instead of 
$1,200. Promotions to chief clerkships 
do not, however, often occur. The most 
a man can expect is to be advanced with- 
in the time of his own special work. 

Work in the post-office seems to possess 
a certain fascination, at least for some 
men, judging by the length of time they 
have remained in the service. Quite a 
number of employés at the New York 
general office have been there for a quar- 
ter of acentury, One of the late assist- 
ant superintendents had served for fifty 
years. Assistant Postmaster Gaylor, 
who died recently, had been employed in 
various capacities in the office for forty- 
five years, and there is now a carrier in 
the service seventy years of age, who has 
worked in the office, but most of the time 
as carrier, for fifty-five years. He per- 
forms his task daily as faithfully and ex- 
actly as any man inthe service, and is not 
obliged to ask any consideration on ac- 
count of his advanced age. 


New York Ciry. 


The.Tennessee Mountains. 
BY FRANK CHAMBERS. 


THE country of the Tennessee moun- 
tains is a more wonderful region of fact 
than all the novelists have painted it in 
romance and fiction. The mountains are 
the highest peaks east of the Rockies. 
The wealth of the immediate section is 
greater than that of any other portion of 
the United States of equal area. 

The highest of the Tennessee moun- 
tains is the Unaka range, and its highest 
peak is Rattlesnake, the giant that stands 
above the Cherokee Indian reservation. 
Twenty-two peaks measure above 6,000 
feet. A remarkable fact is that some of 
these peaks, standing directly opposite 
each other, measure exactly the same 
hight, while others come within a few 
feet of acommon hight. The highest of 
these peaks are: 


Clingman’s Dome.............. 6,660 
eee eee 6,636 
oo Fo a ee 6,612 
Bt, Backley..2.. 5. ccveecsee.s 6,599 
SER ae 6,568 
ae OS RE ae ep eae tees 6,535 
Mt. Alewander |... 5),..6.0.5.008 6,447 
ORES Lay eet Sree er Ear eee 6,443 
BEA. TAGALY © 555 ois ot Foe cave bee 6,373 
SEEN BOOS oo sos occ ssesccwenive 6,306 


South Peak..........ssereeeres 6,299 
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nn as Ae ROO ES ea 6,296 
Luftee Knob...............006. 6,238 
Peck’s Peak.............. «+ 6,232 
Grassy Ridge Bald............ . 6,230 
Raven’s Knob................. 6,230 
Tri Corner Knob............... 6,188 
TE UNO, Sonienvcaesscescsece 6,188 
Thermometer Knob............ 6,157 
ge a an nee ae 6,135 
Big Roane.............. cite’ 6,132 
Master Knob...... Sr crgie odin +. 6,013 


The Great Smoky range averages 6,335 
feet, and the Big Butte 6,581 feet. There 
are over 100 peaks that go above 5,000 
feet. 

The Tennessee mountains are the lof- 
tiest ranges of the Appalachian belt. 
The length of this belt is 1,200 miles; its 
width from s50to 100, as if some giant 
had run a plow from Canada to Alabama, 
throwing up the earth and rocks in a 
band of ridges, but open to the northeast 
and southwest. ‘‘Up and down’”’ is 
through the valleys from northeast to 
southwest, and this is the general direc- 
tion of waterflow and travel. ‘‘ Across 
the Country’’ is at right angles to this, 
and he who travels across must face 
ridge after ridge as a swimmer breasts 
the waves. 

The Unaka range is the greatest of all 
the Appalachian system. It extends 
along the length of the entire eastern 
border of Tennessee, covering an area of 
2,000 square miles. Sometimes for many 
days in succession the peaks of the 
Unaka are concealed above the clouds. 
The Unaka isa belt of parallel ridges, 
varying from twoto four. The easterly 
ridge on whose crest is the North Caro- 
lina line, is the main one, called be differ- 
ent names along its course, being known 
as Great Smoky, Iron, Frog, Roane and 
Big Bald. 

Interlocked with the great ridges and 
spurs of the Unaka range, and sometimes 
entirely surrounded by them, are many 
beautiful coves. The cultivated portion 
of Johnson County is a mountain-hemmed 
cove, with no way of getting in or out 
except by scaling mountains or passing 
through dark, narrow and rocky gaps 
make by the stream. Other famous 
coves are Wear’s, Cade’s and Tuckalee- 
chee. 

There are gorges and cafions in the 
Tennessee mountains that rival those of 
Colorado. The most remarkable feature 

concerning the massive Unaka range is 
that it is cut into many portions by rivers 
that flow out of North Carolina through 
the giant peaks into Tennessee. These 
rivers intersect the Unaka range in deep, 
grand cuts, often with cliffs on both sides 
hundreds of feet high, the water dashing 
over the rocks in long and roaring rap- 
ids. Seven rivers cut the range. Until 
a few years ago these cuts were impassa- 
ble, but the railroad bridges have con- 
quered them. 

‘‘The Balds’’ are noted parts of the 
‘Unaka. Generally the mountains are 
covered with forests, but the highest 
summits are destitute of trees, owing to 
the extreme cold. Such places are called 
‘“‘the balds,’’ and are treeless domes, 
clothed with ferfis, grasses and shrubs, 
which belong to arctic climates. In the 
summer season ‘‘ the balds”’ are favorite 
health resorts, and the herdsmen of the 
mountains bring thousands of their cattle 
to graze there in July and August. The 
views from these domes are magnificent. 

Every mineral and precious stone 
known to man, except diamonds, is found 
in the Tennessee mountains. The Cum- 
berland range seems to have been provi- 
dentially thrown up over an area of 5,100 
square miles to cover banks of iron, coal, 
oil, marble, copper, zinc, lead, gold, sul- 
fur and other minerals. 

The strange and queer are typical of 
the Tennessee mountains. It is the 
country of the one-roomed log-cabin. 
Archeologists are continually digging up 
new and fearful discoveries from the 
bowels of the mountains. It was once 
the home of the cliff-dwellers, and the 
clay eaters thrive there now. Much of 
the money given by Southern Churches 
for home missions goes to the Tenne ssee 
mountains. A Baptist missionary made 
the startling statement that there were 
aahalf-million people liying in the 
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‘ Appalachian belt who had no Bibles. 


Some of them never saw a Bible. 

The home mission societies have estab- 
lished four schools within a short time. 
These are well-equipped central schools, 
designed as feeders for denominational 
colleges. Small day-schools, taught in 
log cabins, are located in the remote and 
isolated valleys and coves of the moun- 
tains. In county after county, extend- 
ing over great stretches of country, the 
one-room cabin home, lighted by the 
open door, where men, women and chil- 
dren cook, eat and sleep, is the rule; and 
such living does not produce the best 
class of citizens. 

Six thousand of the children of the 
Southern Highlanders are in school, 
while over 409000 of them have no 
chance of securing an education. There 
are 2,600,000 Southern Highlanders in 
the mountains of Tennessee, North Car- 
olina, Kentucky, Georgia and Virginia. 
They occupy 194 counties. Between 1730 
and 1750, 240,000 people came from Ulster 
County, Ireland, to the Carolina shores. 
They formed the first republican govern- 
ment in America in 1769, calling it the 
‘*Wautanga Association.’’ To-day the 
Highlanders are poor, neglected, outcast. 
They lost their books in the early wars. 
They were driven to the mountains, away 
from educational and business centers, 
because they protested against slavery. 
There are no infidels among them, altho 
lawlessness abounds. 

The lowest forms of civilization in the 
mountains are the clay-eaters. These 
people eat clay with a relish, and the 
only bad effect seems to be the pale, 
death-colored skin and stunted growth 
that result. The children who eat clay 
grow old prematurely, and the glow of 
youth leaves them. They are utterly 
without ambition, listless, and indifferent 
of all conditions, present or future. 

The clay is found along the banks of 
the mountain streams in inexhaustible 
quantities, and is of a dirty white and 
yellow color. It has a peculiar, oily ap- 
pearance, and the oil keeps it from stick- 
ing to the hands or mouth. When dry it 
does not crumble, and a little water soft- 
ens it until it can be rolled into any 
shape. The clay is tasteless, but it must 
possess some nourishment. as these peo- 
ple claim they can subsist on it for days 
without other food. They place a small 
piece of it in the mouthand keepit there 
until it dissolves and slowly trickles 
down their throats. It is eaten in small 
lumps. The appetite once fully developed 
for clay means that the victim is a clay- 
fiend for life, its insidious hold equaling 
the opium habit. 

One of the most wonderful features of 
the Tennessee mountains is the rock 
vaults, old burying places of the Indians, 
high up in the frowning bluffs and preci- 
pices of the stone cliffs. In some places 
the face of the limestone cliffs have been 
washed down, exposing these vaults. In 
cliffs sixty and even one hundred feet 
high, these vaults occur at an average 
hight of twenty feet. The vaults are se- 
ries of caves communicating by passages 
with each other. Each has an entrance 
on the face of the cliffs. In many of 
these vaults the labyrinths are large 
enough for four men to walk abreast. 

Many queer things have been found in 
these sepulchers. Explorers frequently 
find skeletons in every conceivable pos- 
ture, arrow points, earthen’ vessels, 
horns, shells, ‘small bones and corn. 
Upon the floor in front of each tomb is a 
flat stone, hollowed out in the center, 
which must have contained food for the 
departed. Parched corn has been found 
in some of these. In every instance 
these vaults open toward the east. The 
work of extending and enlarging these 
catacombs of the dead must have been 
abruptly terminated, as is shown in sev- 
eral places by passages partly made, and 
sharp-edged tools lying by them. 


Mepina, TENN. 





Personals. 


PROFESSOR ANDREE, whose where- 
abouts are still unknown, is nearly forty- 
three years of age and unmarried. 
Twenty-two years ago he spent a year 
in this country as a sweeperand mechanic 
in the Swedish department at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. 

....Lord Kelvin, who is now rapidly 
hurrying through the United States for 
the purpose of investigating the practical 
uses of electricity, is seventy-three vears 
old. He has been especially pleased 
with the electrical power plant at Niag- 
ara and the General Electric works at 








Schenectady, and he believes that in 
time the whole water-power of the 
Niagara River will be converted into 
electricity. 


....Count Nicholas Leontieff, who fig- 
ured in the recent sensational duel in 
Paris as one of the seconds of Prince 
Henri d’Orleans, is the newly appointed 
Governor of the so-called equatorial prov- 
inces of Ethiopia. , He was an officer in 
the Russian Army, at the head of a Rus- 
sian diplomatic mission, when he visited 
Menelek’s dominion three years ago; but 
he made himself so well liked that the 
Negus has appointed him to his present 
post. He hada hand in bringing about 
the defeat of the Italians at Adowa and 
in furthering the subsequent negotiations 
for peace. 


....Chicago is to have a Colonel War- 
ing in the person of Mrs. A. E. Paul. 
This is probably the only case on record 
where a woman has been given the charge 
of street cleaning. A few years ago 
Mrs. Paul’s only child died of diphtheria, 
and it wason that account that she took 
up the subject of sanitation and the bet- 
terment of the city’s physical condition. 
She underwent a thorough technical 
training, and Mayor Harrison gave her 
the appointment because, when she took 
the civil service examination she re- 


ceived higher marks than any other ap- 
plicant. 


....The widow of the late Baron Hirsch 
is not only carrying out the philanthropic 
projects of her lately deceased husband, 
but new works of charity in addition. 
Altho not generally known to the world, 
among her good deeds are the endow- 
ment of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
the establishment of a maternity hospital 
in Munich, and magnificent donations to 
a general hospital in Warsaw, the found- 
ing of twenty-five annuities of three 
thousand francs each for indigent gentle- 
women; and the contribution of two mil- 
lion francs to the home for retired rail- 
way employés, the latter being in mem- 
ory of her husband’s former presidency 
of the Oriental Railway Company. 


....The recent marriage of Sir Edward 
Sassoon to a daughter of Gustave Roths- 
child brings about a union of two 
oanking houses which practically con- 
trol the whole financial world. The Sas- 
soons are tothe Orient what the Roths- 
childs are to Europe. The two brothers, 
Sir Edward and Sir Albert, exercise pow- 
erin many respects greater than the ru- 
lers of the kingdoms and principalities of 
India, Persia, Southern Asia and Africa. 
The Sassoons are Mesopotamian Jews 
and originally came from Baghdad. The 
firm has been in existence for over two 
centuries, and yet in spite of the almost 
continual state of petty warfare and brig- 
andage that has raged dround their head- 
quarters, their enormous treasure has 
never been pillaged or looted. They 
never forget or forgive an injury, and 
the Mandarins and Maharajahs have 
found it best in the long run to stand 
well with the men whocan afford them 
the means of paying their troops and in- 
dulging their various whims. Th¢ most 
peculiar side of this banking business is 
that much of the money is loaned out on 
personal security, and it is said that the 
losses the Sassoons have sustained have 
been ridiculously smail. 





Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Kidney Ills 


are caused by poison that 
indigestion creates. Stop the 
poison and you find the cure. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT | 
stops indigestion. It cleanses 
andstrengthens 
stomach, 
liver and 
kidneys. 
Sold by 
druggists 

_ for 50 years. 

go cts. and $1.00, 
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Saved My Life. 


“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 
ral relieved the cough, 

W.H. WARD, 





Cherry Pee 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


- Highest Awards at World’s Fair. - 











» & that ath 


before itis TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by alJl Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
» HALL’S BALSAM. AK 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six months..........$1 50 
75 | One year...ccccccoece 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... 
One year each to two subscribers. 
Three years to one subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year each...... agua 
Four years to one subscriber........++eseeseees 
Four subscribers one year each......-+++seeeee 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++++++++. 
Five subscribers one year each........++eeeeees 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 


To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISiNG 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers aiter their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 
is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 


Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 
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= ROVA: BAKING POWDER CO., REW YORK. 


TEASET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Greatinducements. 
Sena for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


STEINWAY 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 




















SHOES 


Are Reliable in poser Respect, 
mits That. 
ae vo— 
Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 


Everybody 





HOUSE HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. 


Richardson & Boynton(o. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 





1897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. - 





For full information address 


THE E. oo at mS pln & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St. 
ae ~ Maiden T Lane, New Yo! 
Washington it. Chicago. 


Kitchen Furnishing, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


“THE LINEN STORE” CREED 


Quality—the Highest. 
Style—the Latest. 
Variety—the Largest. 
Prices dust. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





ed Trade Mark. 


Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear is most Healthful, Comfortable, Durable. 


Winter_weight now ready. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





‘Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 2.£° a Combination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “ Chautauqua ” Antique Oak 


yom ae 
From Factory to Family. 
18 Cakes Finest Tollet Soaps. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 









The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 


Both if at retail . - « $20.00 
_—— err the e Premium Both $ 10 


AND Bi = THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin’ Soap Mig. Company, Bulialo, N. Y. 


- offer explained more fully in The Independent, Oct. 7th. 

oTE.—-The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they 
ota laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but by th also ay oooh pure’ “al a& Valua’ 
we personally know they carry out what they p: — The ew Yor: 


ou a box of ex- 
mab ie premium, and 
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The Phenix Mutual Life Insuranee Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., 


after a successful business experience of almost half a cen- 
tury is stronger, safer and more progressive than ever. All 
its policies are Incontestable after two years, and have Ex- 
tended Insurance, Loan, Cash and Paid-up Values indorsed 
thereon. 


We invite inspection of our new 


Exchangeable Life and Return Premium Contracts, 


and also our 


5% 20 YEAR INCOME BONDS, 


under which contract a stated income is guaranteed for 20 
years, and we then pay the face value of the policy. 


If you are contemplating insurance, we invite a com- 
parison of our contracts with those offered by any other com- 
pany. For sample policies, terms, etc., address the Home 
Office, Hartford, Conn. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 





CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


October 14, 1897 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 





Ms SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
A anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98: Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








wunting FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
case 22d you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in évery 


US ® respect 


X SIZE er eee can. 
=\ sed to-day is beautifully e 
: heavily 14K. aes lated, hentiog. stem 
wind andset. iI ast a lifetime. Move- 
pos ees ot nk rary a = fally 
guaran and the watch looks likea 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to an pone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent e 
and express charges, otherwise return 1 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
id lady’s. Order te-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in_ price ped Ty stock may not 


"ROYAL MFG. CO., 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Outfits and materials for ladies and children. Dr® 
a, rnee and all housefurnishings selected with care 
te, without ee, for readers of THE 









to what we claim them to be. No 





feaieoapere, Addre 
“ The New York Purchasing Bureau,” 139 W. 41st St. 


CANCER 


Cured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 42 years. 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in @ weeks with 
but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sentfree. 











CARPETS | "s"* 
CLEANED | sue'rvoon. 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 


419to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N. Y. 
Telephone 182-38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 





TRAVEL, ETC. 


NILE, HOLY LAND. Select 
Limited Party leaves Jan. 4th, 
1898. martony first-class. yous 


Address Mrs. 
Crosley, 502 B Bedford Ave. , B’klyn, MS: a 


GAZE’S TOURS 


te Mediterranean Countries, 


Jan. 8th and 15th and Feb. rin vesting SPAIN, 
ROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SIGIL Y, Te ds, Mate 
to the Island of Malta. Seventy days, high class. 
— NECESSARY EXPENSES....$570 UP 
nnual Bound a World Tour, November and June. 
ITALY GR Egypt and Palestine, January and 
F ebruary. Beh ‘of France and Italy parties monthly. 
Descriptive wim mee free. —— * re tickets for 
any desired tour throughout the world 
CHOICE BERTHS ON ALLSTEAMERS. 
Send ten cents for GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE. 
Contains Valuable Information for travelers. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 1480. Broad 
St., Phila. 201 Viisntactes St., Boston. 
Established 1844. 

















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through silee i -car service from NEW YORK. 
BOSTON and B 4 





St. Louis and Kansas City, Palace Li 4 Cars and 
clining-Chair Cars (Seats Free) are run in all through 
trains. For information in reg ard og At reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., apply 
H. B. Mc CLELLAN, "dea. East. Ag't, 
7 Broad 


J. RAMSAY, Jr. ANE 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mer. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
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